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PRTEFACE . 


CARB  stands  for  Cbmputer  Assisted  Remedial  Education/  The  term" 
Uemedlal  Education  was  chosen  to  refer  to  the  process  of  tracking  down 
chitdren*s  learning  problems  and  doing  something  about  those  problems.  The 
GARB  courses  are  designed  ^o  train  teachers,  aides,  child  care  wprlcers,  Child 
Development  Associates  and  other  interested  persons  to  identify  these 
learning  problems  and  correct  them  through  individualized  instruction. 

So  far  there  are  four  courses  in  the  CARB  package.  CARB  1, 
Identification  of  Handicapping  Conditions  in  Children,  has  been  designed 
especially  for  teachers.  The  m^or  objective  of  the  program  is  to  help 
teachers  find  children  in  their  classes  who  have  some  learning  problems, 
CARE  2/3,  the  courses  for  which  this  handbook  was  designed,  provide 
instruction  in  the  use  of  diagnostiq.teachingv  CARE  2  is  Diagnostic  Teaching 
of  Preschool  Children,  or  children  aged  2-5  years,  while  CARB  3  is 
Diagnostic  Teaching  of  Primar>'  children,  or  children  5  to  8  years.  CARE  2 
and  CARE  3  have  been  designed  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  lo  have  taken 
CARE  1  in  order  to  do  well  in  themrThe  fourth  CARE  course  is  Education 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Children. 

Two  other  courses  in  the  CARE  series  have  been  proposed.  They  are 
CARE  5,  Teaching  Hearing  Impaired  Children,  and  CARE  6,  Teaching 
Severely  Retarded  Children. 

■  ■■  -  ■  .  , '  ^/  ■    ■.  ^>      ■  ■ 

CARE  2  and  CARE  3  are  yreseated  to  students  by  means  of  CAI.  Each 
student  participating  in  the  program  works  individually  on  the  course  at  his 
own  student  station.  Each  station,  which  is  linked  to  the  computer,  is 
comprised  of  the  following  components:  1)  a  small  television  screen 
(cathode  ray  tube  (CRT])  for  presenting  the  main  content  of  the  program, 
2)  a  typewriter-like  keyboard  for  responding  and  constructing  answers  to 
questions  in  the  program,  3)  a  light  pen  for  selecting  answers  on  the  face  of 
the  television  screen  (CRT),  4)  an  audio  device  for  presenting  sounds  of 
chiidrcn*s  speech  patterns,  supplemental  direction,  correct  pronounciation  of  ^ 
technical  words,  and  remedial  help  for  the  student,  and  5)  a  self-contained 
image  projector  and  screen  for  displaying  photographs,  charts,  diagrams,  etc. 

Each  student  takes  an  individualized  version  of  the  course  as 
determined  by  the  answers  and  responses  he  rpakes  as  he  goes  through  the 
program.  Responses  are  evaluated  by  the  computer  program  and  appropriate 
feedback  is  given  immediately  to  the  student. 

This  CARE  2/3  Handbook  contains  summaries  of  on-line  CAI  material, 
charts.  Illustrations,  references,  tables  and  other  materials  essential  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  The  student  should  keep  the  handbook  with  him 


at  all  times  when  he  is  at  his  station.  Furthermore,  each  student  should  read 
ahead  about  two  chapters  before  he  goes  to  the  computer  terminal  so  thait  he 
is  familiar  with  the  hiaterial  that  will  be  presented. 

All  chapters  are  required  for  both  CARE  2  and  CARE  3  with  the. 
following  exceptions:  Chapters  21  and  23  are  optional  for  CARE  2  but 
required  for  CARE  3;  Chapters  8,  29,  and  30  are  optional  forCARE  3  but 
required  for  CARE  2. 

•  As  the  student  progresses  in  CARE  2/3»  at  his  own  pace,  the  merit  of 
the  individualized  instruction  the  course  is  promoting  should  become  quite 
clear.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  of  students  emoUed  in  CARE  1  and  students 
enrolled  in  the  traditional  course  teaching  the  same  material,  found  that  the 
CARE  students  obtained  a  mean  score  24  percent  higher  on  the  criterion  test 
than  did  the  traditional  students.  ' 

Thus,  CARE  practices  what  it  preaches  as  an  extia  help  to  teachers! 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  student  in  keeping  track  of  where  he  is  in  the 
course,  special  charts  have  been  prepared  by  the  authors.  These  charts  appear 
at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  and  section  in  the  book.  For  this  idea,  the 

authors  are  indebted  to  Dr.  John  F.  Vinsonhaler,  Michigan  State  University. 

/  .     ■   .  . 

./       ■       '  ■ 
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PREFACE 


The  three  chapters  In  Part  I  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Handbook.  The  Preface  .to  the  Handboolc,  therefore,  serves  as  the  Preface 
to  Part  I.  . 
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(CARE  2/3  -  DIACNOSTIC  TEACHINQ  OF  PR^SCHOOli  &  PRIMARY  CHI LDBEK 


INTRO- 
DUCTION 

fill    III  '  IV     V    fvil    vti     VIII  fix] 

-       .    ■     ■                   '  ■  :■    ■                  '               '■:  i 

CHAPTER  1 •    INTRODUdTION  TO  CARE  2/3  Includes  a 
descriptipii  of  individualized  learning  and 
tea^hlhg  tbtough  branching  and  d 
teaching  model. 

—1  CHAPTER  2.    SUMMARY  OF  CARE  1  v 

— —  CHAPTER  3.    DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  MOD^L 

CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTIpN  TO  CARE^/3 


The  m^or  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  thtecj-foSd:  i)  to  describe  the 
highly  liidividualized  tutorial  mode  of  instruction /used  for  GARB  2/3  via 
GAl;  2), to  describe  mastery  learijing  and  illustrate  th^^  .use  of  the  mastery 
irtDdel  thrpugh  the  branching  program  developed  for  CARE  2/3  via  CAI,  and 
3)  to  present  the  CARE  series,  indicating  the  role  of  CARE  2/3  within  the 
series;  ■  ■  ■ 


\       ,  The  concept  of  individualizatlcip  has  its  roots!  in  the  earliest  history  <rf 

*  V.  ^education.  'Formalized  learning  began  with  one  inan,  the  futor,  teaching 

/'  another  man,  the  student.  This  one  to  one  ratio  made  it. possible  for  the 

•  ^  tutor  to  identify  small  problems  in  the  student  befOi^  they  became  serious 

learning  impediments.  He  was  able  to  move  fast  if  his  pupil  did  well,  or  slow 
down  if  his  papil  had  problems. 

'  As  the  population  expanded,  individut^ifized  instruction  was  replaced  by 

group  instruction.  Though  more  children  werfe  being  educated^  many 
>         learriiiyg  problems  were  going  undetected  and  individual  differences  were 
being  neglected. 

CAI  and  CARE  represent  a  return  to  individualization  through  their 
unique  branching  programs  They  are  set  up  to  Insure  that  each  Mudent  gets 
a  slightly  different  version  of  the  course  according  to  his  needs  Under  this 
program  no  one  can  fail  If  the  student  has  trouble  underst;|nding  a  certairi 
concept^  he  is  branched  to  different  examples  and  definitions  until  the  idea 
is  grasped. 

TTie;'brand'*  of  individualizetj  instruction  taught  to  Students  in^C 
2/3  is  called  Diagnostic  Teaching,  and  has  three  major  purposes.  First  of  all^ 
it  is  designed  to  prevent  Jeaining  problems  from  ever  developing  In  children. 
However,  if  learning  problems  already  eXist,  it  helps  spot  them  early  and  do 
something  about  them  tor  the  childien'  Finally^  it  helps  enhance  or  improve 
the  learning  assets  of  children 

Chapter  3  provides  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Diagnostic  Teaching 
Model  which  is  used  throughout  the  course  Every  part  of  the.  course  is 
somehow  related  to  this  model 
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The  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model 
and  Objectives 

Individuals  who  complete  either  CARE  2  or  CARE  3  should  able  to 
modify  children's  educational  experiences  by  doing  the  following: 

Identify  chafacteristics  of  individuh!  children  that  Indicate  special 
teaching  or  management  procedures  are  required; 
Specify  relevant  educational  objectives  for  individual  chijdreri; 
Select  techniques  for  effective  classroom  management; 
Choose  and  use  specialized  teaching  strategies  for  reaching  speciHc 
objectives  for  children  with  varying  behavioral  and  learning 
chiiracteristics; 

Choose  and  use  special  materials  in  association  with  specific' 
strategies; 

Identify  and  use  appropriate  evaluation  procedures;  ^ 
Dr^w  upon  existing  sources  of  information  regarding  speciaUzed 
strafe^es  and  materials;  and,  / 
Consult  with  available  resource  persons  for  assistance  vyhen 
needed. 

These  objectives  are  directly  related  with  the  flowchart  in  Chapter  3  on 
page  19. 


Mainstreaming  Children 

With  Problems  ^ 

An  idea  called  *'mainstreaming**  has  become  very  important  during  the 
past  several  years.  In  brief,  mainstreaming  refers  to  the  integration  of 
children  with  learning  and  behavioral  problems  into  regular  class  sitnations^ 
It  was  proposed  since  many  research  studies  indicated  that  children  who 
were  segregated  into  special  classes  were  not  learning  any  better  than  their 
counterparts  who  had  remained  in  regular  class  situations.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  research  studies  suggested  that  the  children  with  problems  who  rertiained , 
in  the  regular  class  situations  were  actually  better  off  because  their  social  and 
emotional  dev.elopment  was  not  adversely  influenced  by  being  segregated 
into  a  special  class.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  educators  have  proposed 
mainstreaming  as  a  way  of  better  dealing  with  children  who  are  experiencing 
problems.  Because  of  mainstreapiing,  individuals  who  have  not  had  special 
experiences  in  dealing  with  children  who  have  learning  problems  are  being 
called  upon  to  work  with  these  children  more  and  more  frequently.  The 
courses  in  the  CARE  series  are  designed  to  help  people  who  have  not  been 
previously  trained  in  special  education  to  adequately  deal  with  children  who 
have  learning  problems.  The  remainder  of  this  handbook  and  the  on-line 
materials  that  you  will  complete  during  the  course  are  intended  to  help  you 
individualize  instruction  arid  enable  almost  all  children  to  be  in  the 
"mainstream"  of  education. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


SUMMARY  OF  CARE  1 

The  CARE  2/3  courses  are  designed  so  that  they  build  oh  CARE  1 
(Identification  of  Handicapping  Conditions  in  Children).  This  chapter  is  a 
brief  reiteratioji,  of  basic  concepts  included'  in  CARE  1,  It  Is  appropriate  for 
those  who  have  taken  CARE  1  as  well  Us  for  those  who  have  hot  because  of 
the  high  degree  of  branching  used  in  the  chapter.  Students  who  demonstrate 
that  they  ar^  already  familiar  with  the  concepts  skip  large  sections  of 
explanation  and  examples. 

In  oJder  to  develop  the  most  effective  teaching  A-ategy  for  each  child 
in  the  classroom,  a  teacher  must  be  able  to  id^^ntify  not  only  the  existing 
problems  of  each  child  but  also  any  potential  problems  that  are  likely  to 
cause  difficulty  in  the  future 

« ■  ■  -  • 

CARE  1  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  identifying  the  special  learning 
needs  of  children  as  caWy  as  possible  If  special  needs  are  dealt  with  earlyi 
they  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  serious  problems.  If  not  detectedj  the 
effects  are  cumulative  and  the  child  will  fall  further  and  further  behind  his 
normal  peers. 


Information  Processing 

A  person  interacts  with  his  environment  by  receiving  stimuli  through 
the  sensory  input  channels,  processing  this  stirtiuli  (information  from  the 
environment),  and  then  making  responses  based  upon  this  sensory  input  plus 
the  information  already  stored  in  his  brain 

Inferences  about  the  inner  conditions  or  processes  of  others  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  their  behaviors  (their  motor  or  verbal  responses)  because 
behaviors  can  be  observed. 

Since  vocal  or  motor  responses  (behaviors)  are  based  upon  the 
information  received  through  the  input  channels  and  upon  the  processing  of 
this  information  in  the  brain,  it  follows  that  problems  in  one  or  both  of 
these  channels  will  be  reflected  in  the  output  channel. 


Behavior  is  Important 

:  '  -    .  r    -I  ■.    :  -    •        ■  ,  - 

When  identifying  the  problems  or  potential  problems. of  the  children  in 
a  classroom,  it  is  most  helpful  to  think  in  terms  of  the  behaviors  displayed 
by  the  child  rather  than  trying  to  describe  the  underlying  condition. 
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OUIIMM  i  HANNI  rs 
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KI  IUII  VAI  ANn  t 


a. 


^  yA  INI'()HMA  n()N  KU(H'I<.S^  MOJ>l.|. 

IViviKliiiii  r<n  I  IK*  p;ii:li'^'Ml;u-  |)rol>lom  irnj  on  Uie  iHlmyiois  tns|>iayiH|  by 
Ihc  \liiM/i(  my  he  rcMlivcly  oiisy  (o  itv^lcWnhic  i tic  source  ol  k.\\M\ 
problem  or  il  my  ho  very  (lilTiciiM.  tjic  IknI  npproucli  is  M)  iintl^ef  as  nH(^.h 
IvhavionO  hUbnualion  iihoui  llie  eliilil  tis  possible  helore  jiUikinjl  nu; 
iOlVfeiiee  about  (he  iiiulerlying  soiiree  <>r  liie  probiciu,  .      ' .  \ 


Thy  impticiilions  of  ihe  lV)t(owhig  lliroc  slulcniciils  \\m{  be  kcpl  m 


mitui: 


I.     Chililrcn  who  display  the  .sw/c  hchuviors  inay  have  very  dijfvteni 
problems. 

2;    Children  wlvo  clisplay  very  (////m^/i/  behaviors  may  have  thc.vame 

problem.  . 
3/    A  ehild^s  disability  in  one  area  of  functionfng  n)uy  reduce  his 

etYeetiveness  and  eause  problems  hi  other  areas  ol'  lunctioning. 


Suttimary 

1.  Inferences  aboUt  ^chitdreh*s  problems  must  bb  based  on  obsemhle 
behaviors. 

2.  The  more  observable  behaviors  upon  which  an  Inference  is  based,  the 
better  -  Don  V  jump  to  conclusions. 

3.  Children's  disabilities  and  problems  are  interrelated.  Concentrate  on 
describing  behaviors  and  ayoid  labeling. 
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CHAPTER  1.    IKTRODtJOTION  TO  CARE  2/3 


■j  CHAPTER-  2.    SUMMARY  OF  CARE  1 


CHAPTER  3.    DUGNOSTIC  TBACHIKO  MODEL 

A  acheme  tot  platittiftg,  c«rifyihg  out,  and  evalu- 
atlng  a  prdi^ram  of  dlaf^noatlc  teachtn| 
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iqe  ceacner  takaa  dt#pa  to  ijpecify,  adiect 
pro«eduifes,.flelect  oiaUrlai,  try  out,  and 
evaluate. 

0 

The  leac 
charactc 
mi  mu 
necessj^x 

iher  muet  decide. If  the  relevant 
iristics  Identlftedj  goals,  atrategyi 
irlal?    '  -  '  .  ,        ■■   -  ,-. 
y  to  try  again  or  aeek  outside  helo. 

This  aequance  created  ayatematic  behav*dr  itT 
1  the  claaarijom.  ■  ' 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  MODEL 


The  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  describes  a  scheme  for  planning, 
implementing  and  evaluating  a  program  of  c|iagnostic  teaching.  Diagnostic 
teaching  focuses  attention  on  the  differences  within  each  individual.  By 
treating  the  child  as  an  Individual  with  specific  and  potential  learning 
abilities,  the  teacher  can  be  more  effective  in  helping  each  child  develop.  The 
Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  has  these  purposes: 

1,  to  prevent  learning  problems 

2,  to  correct  existing  problems 

3,  to  enhance  learning  assets 

The  flowchart  shown  in  its  entirety  on  page  19  illustrates  one  way  to 
develop  a  diagnostic  teaching  progr^  for  a  child.  Each  of  the  rectangular 
y  shapes  represents  a  ^^tep  in  the  program  Each  of  the  diamond  shapes 
repre^nts  a  decision ywhich  must  be  made  in  using  the  program.  The  arrows 
show  the  direction  the  teacher  should  follow  in  planning  and  executing  the 
steps  arfd  decisions  of  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  , 

This  flowchart  is  used  throughout  the  coui^e-  Everything  that  is 


includM  In  this  course  is  related  to  one  or  several  of  the  |  STEPS,  |  the 
>ECISION^  or  the  SEQUENC^  of  actions  involved  in  the  diagnostic 
teaching  process. 

The  first  step  in  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  involves  identifying; the 
rcijvant  attributes  or  characteristics  of  the  child.  Relevant  attributes  are 
those  which  are  related  to  the  specific  behavior  of  iriterest  to  the  teacher. 
For  example,  a  teacher  notices  that  a  child  is  not  interacting  with  the  other 
children,  she  might  identify  relevant,  behavior  by  1)  observing  him  for  a 
number  of  days  to  see  which  situations  prompt  this  behavior^  2)  recording 
frequency  of  the  behavior,  and  3)  obsetving  the  other  children's  behaviors 
toward  the  child.  ^ 
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There  are  several  things  to  remember  when  identifying  attribmes. 

I    The  niore  information  knowii  about  the  chiJd,  t^^ 

probability  that  all  of  the  child's  relevant  attributes  will  be  identified/ 

2,  Some  attributes  relevant  to  a  learning  situation  may  not  be  obviously 
related.  For  example,  an  emotional  problem  may  be  interferring  with  a 
child*s  reading.  - 

3.  The  search  is  begun  by  looking  for  the  relevant  characteristics  whlth 
seem  to  be  most  logically  related  to  the  situation.  However,  other  areas 
must  be  explored  until  all  information  is  collected. 

The  second  step  is  specifying  teaching  goals.  Simply  stated,  this  means 
stating  what  the  child  should  be  able  to  do  after  he  has  completed  his 
learning  experience. 

Objectives  should  be  carefully  selected  to  meet  certain  rules. 

1 .  Objectives  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  observable  behavior. 

2.  Objectives  should  meet  the  child's  needs.  , 

3.  Objectives  should  be  stated  in  simple,  small  steps. 

4.  Objectives  should  build  to  a  larger  goal 

The  next  step  in  the  model  is  the  selection  of  the  instructional  strategy 
and  management  procedures.  These  strategies  are  the  activities  chosen  by  the 
teacher  to  lead  the  child  to  the  stated  objectives. 

Several  factors  should  be  considered  when  choosing  a  strategy. 

The  strategy  should  begin  at  the  child  s  present  level. 
The  strategy  should  insure  the  objectiv^es. 
The  strategy  should  stimulate  the  child 
The  strategy  should  proceed  in  small  steps. 
The  strategy  should  be  a  match  between  the  relevant  attributes  of 
the  child  and  the  desired  objectives. 

The  next  step  in  the  model  is  making  and/or  selecting  appropriatt^ 
materials  to  reach  the  stated  objective.  The  materials  selected  by  the  teacher 
are  the  actual  materials  the  student  will  use.  Often  the  teacher  has  a  large 
variety  of  resources  from  which  to  choose  -  books,  films,  manipulative 
objects,  etc.  However,  the  teacher  will  sometimes  have  to  develop  his  own 
materials. 

The  diagnostic  teaching  program  is  ready  to  be  tried  with  the 
child  when  the  relevant  attributes  are  identified  and  the 
objective,  strategy  and  materials  have  been  selected. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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When  the  program  has  been  complieted  by  the  chiki,  the  teacher  must 
eyaluate-.  whether  or  not  the  objective^ias  been  reached.  There  is  no  magic 
formula  to  tell  the  teacher  exactly  which  objective  to  specify  or  exactly 
which  teaching  methods  and  materials  to  select.  Therefore,  the  V*test"  fora 
diagnostic  teaching  program  is  to  try  it  with  the  child  to  see  if  it  works. 

The  ^objective  is  stated  in  terms  of  observable  behavior.  The  teacher 
then»  .can  easily  determine  if  the  child's  performance  matches  the 
performances  specified  in  the  objective.  This  type  of  evaluation  is  called 
criterion  referenced  evaluatloru 

it  the  child  has  reached  the  stated  objective,  the  teacher  specifies  the 
next  objective  and  goes  through  the  sequence  again.  This  means  that  anew 
strategy,  and  new  materials  will  be  selected  to  reach  a  new  objective. 
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If  the  child  does  not  reach  this  specified  objective,  the  teacher  must 
analy?9  each  step  of  tlie  program,  asking  questions  at  each  step  of  the  model. 

Aft^r  this  thorough  examination*  If  the  child  falls  to  r^ach  the  specified 
goal  a  Second  tlme>  the  teacher  should  seek  help  ^Vom  a  resource  person >  ^ 
such  as  a  guidance  counselor,  supervisor  or  specialist  in  that  field  to 
determine  why  the  program  failed. 
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.  jSumiriary 

T^^  chapter  was  to  introduce  the  Decision  Model  for 

Diagnostic  Teachings  Bach  of  the  steps  and  decisions  presented  in  this  lesson 
Witt  be  dealt  within  mo 

Many  of  the  steps  in  this  modef  for  diagnostic  teaching  are  activities 
which  m  normally  used  in  the  classrpom.  An  important  point  is  that  in  this 
inodel  these  aativities  occur  in  a  definite  se^iuence.  Note  the  arrows  in  the 
flowcharts.  These  arrows  indicate  that  the  steps  follow  one  anothjbr  in  a 
deflnite  sequence.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  the  decision  model  that  helps 
teachers  to  behave  systematically  in  the  ciasaroom. ' 
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CHAPHBR  4.    XMPORTAMt  COmTS  OF  CHILD  DBVBLOPMBHT 


CHAPTER  5.    HO!rOR  DEVELOFHI^ 


CHAPTER  6 .    IHTRZiiECTUA]/  DEVEtOPHENT 


CHAPTER  7.    SQCIAL-ENOTIOKAL  DEVEt<UFMENT 


{chapter  8,    tANQUA($  DBVELOPMEMT, 


PRBFACP  TO  CJHAPtER^'FOlfft.  PI  VE,  SIX, 
SEVEN  AND  EIGHT 


When  attention  Is  given  to  the  devclopmeni  of  skills  in  one  particular 
area  &f  behavior,  the  concept  of  developmental  sequence  becomes  especially 
relevant.  A  developmental  sequence  ,  is  the  order  In  which  new  skills  or 
behaviors  are  learned.  Shnple  skills  mu$t  be  mastered  Ix'fore  one  can  move 
on  to  the  more  advanced  skills.  An  example  or  a  motor  sequence  is  shown 
below,  ' 


EXAMPLE  OP  DI.YELOPMENTAL  SEQUENCE 
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The  rate  at  which  childten  mov©  through  a  sequence  will  vary 
cortslderably  from  child  to  child.  Some  will  master  all  the  sJUlls  easily;  others 
will  progress  at  a  slower  rate.  Or  the  same  child  will  spe^d  through  spme 
skUls'and  plod  along  to  master  others.  But  the  orc/^r  in  which  the  skills  are 
learned  will  be  the  sarjie  for  all  children. 

A  Footnote  on  Learning  ■      '  \ 

fHiroughout  all  the  chapters  on  normal  child  development,  the  term 
learning  will  refer  to  all  instances  when  children  pick  up  neW^Mormatlon, 
skills  or  behaviors,  the  term  will  apply  to  three  general  types  of  situations: 

1.  Where  the  child  picks  up  new  things  by  being  told  about  them. 
For  example,  during  a  geography  lesson  the  teacher  tells  the  class 
about  life  in  India.  So  the  children  learn.  Information  about  India 
by  being  told  about  it.  This  type  of  learning  will  sometimes  be 
referred  to  as  leanUng  through  verbal  instruction. 

2.  Where  the  child  picks  up  a  new  behavior  by  mtching  the  behavior 
of  someone  else  and  copying  it.  Fot  example,  a  child  may  r'ck  up 

-  the  behavior  of  swearing  when  he  is  angry  because  he  has  watched 
'  .  his  father  swear  when  his  father  is  angry.  So  he  learns  to  swear  by 
copying  his  father's  behavior. 

3.  Where  the  child  picks  up  new  information  or  skills  through  his 
own  direct  experience,  Vot  ex&mph,  if  a  child  puts  his  hand  on 
the  flame  of  a  ga^  burner,  he  discovers  that  the  burner  is  painfully 
hot  and  something  to  avoid.  Sd  he  learns  an  important  piece  of 
mformation  about  gas  burners  thtough  his  own  experience  with 
them. 
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CHAPTER  4.  IMPORTAMT  CONCEPTS  OF  CHILD  DBVBLOPMENT 
ate  U06d  as  6  firame  of  ref^tence  by  which  normal 
child  developtaeht  can  b6  aaaesaed*   ^ 


]^ehavlor  -cK^gea  aaaoclated  with  goala  which 
are  pertinent:  to  adult  behaviors  are  considarad 
child  developttant> 


pe\telopmaht  is  ekamined  by  studying  the  products 
^d  proceasea* 


u 


The  thKee  ffi&jor  develppoeatal  concepts  ate 
dlf£0Yentlatlon»  Individual  differences,  and 
socialisation. 


CHAFTBR  5 .    MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT 


^  CHAPTER  $ .    INTELIECIUAL  DEVELOPMENtI 


CHAPTER  7.    SOCIAL^EHDtlONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER  8«    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
IMFCRTANT  CONCEPTS  OF  CHILD  DEVElX)PM]BNt 

The  principlw  and  Ideas  of  child  development  can  be  used  in  teaching 
a9  a  frame  of  reference  or  a  yardstick  by  which  normal  child  development 
can  be  assessed.  is  a^umed  that  if  a  teacher  possesses  information,  he 
*iU  b0  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  whether  or  not  a  paillcular  behavior  he 
observes  In  his  tlassroom  is  appropriate  for  a  child  that  ^ge,  and  in  turn 
whether  or  not  the  phlld  requires  special  attention.  \ 

Development  is  generally  regarded  as  a  change  in  behavior.  However, 
only  behavior  changes  whifch  are  associated  With^  ^ooZ  are  true  examples  of 
development,  Since  the  ultimate  goal  of  normal  child  development  is 
adulthood,  soniy  those  be Wior  changes  associated  with  goals  which  are 
pertinent  to  adult  behaviors  are  considered  child  development 

If  a  child*s  behavior  changes  so  that  behaviors  typlcaliy  associated  with 
a  younger,  more  immature  child  are  exhibited^  the  behavior  change  Is  called 
regressive.  A  child's  behavior  would  be  regressive  if  he  changed  from  showing 
a  relatively  mature  form  of  aggression  (verbal)  to  a  more  Immature  form 
(physical). 

DEVELOPMENT  «  CHANGE  with  a  GOAL 
Changes  in  behavior  associated  with  developmental  goals  are  concerned  with: 

1.  H^/k3/ has  changed 

2.  Means  by  which  change  came  about 


For  example;  A  car  is  drivep  20»mUes.  What  has  changed 
about  the  car  is  that  it  is  now  20  mites  from  where  it  was  before* 
But  the  means  by  which  the  car  y/as  able  t  move  thpse  miles  was 
its  internal  combustion  engine  which  turned  the  wheels.  This 
example  considers  w/ui/  has  changed  ^d  the  mea/tsr  by  which  |he 
change  came  about. 


Process  and  Product 

A  similar  distinction  can  be  made  with  develo|?ment ^  What  has  changed 
(referred  to  as  the  products  of  development)  or  the  means  by  which  the 
change  happened  (called  the  processes  of  development)  can  be  eiaminedi 


»..■■.■ 

Products.  Observable  behaviors  are  products; 


Processes,  The  internal  growth  and  learnip^  mechanisms  by  which  the 
child  becomes  able  to  show  the  observabW  pfdducts  are  the  processes  of 
development, 

Because  processes  are  going  on  insidp  the  child  and  cannot  be  directly 
observed,  it  can  only  be  inferrecl;jhat  a  process  (learning  or  growth)  has  been 
^operating  by  comparing  the  new'  product  (behavior)  with  the  old  product 
.(behavior),'  \      .  ^':■^^■■■■/:/^.^■•J4^vV^^^ 


BIklTH  20  YEARS  OLD 


Plate  4,1  PR(X:ESS  AND  PRODUCT 


"  Products  are  observable.  Since  processes  are  internal  and  therefore  not 
directly  observable;  statements  of  process  make  little  sense  without  being 
linked  to  prpducts.  When  processes  are  linked  to  products,  the  teacher  Is  able 
to  evaluate  the  development  of  processes  in  children. 


Developmental  Ideas 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  behavioral  development  studied  (language* 
cognition/  physical  or  social-emotional),  there  are  certain  developmental 
ideas  that  apply  from  birth  to  maturity.  In  a  sense,  these  ideas  are  the  ''glue'* 
that  holds  together  all  the  bits  and  pieces  of  information  about  behavior 
changes. 


Applying  general  "  dovclop'mental  idcjis  to  spocitlc  Instances  of 
develppment  aUo  helps  u  pcrsoil  to  view  a  diiig's  developmcht  as  a 
coordinated  and  purpbsofuj  cJfort  to  transform  tliv  tnlunt  Into  an  adult, 
rather  than  as  a  collection  of  rcbud  hehavior  changes. 

Differentlatjoi^.  Differentiation  starts  with  something  siinpl<?  and  results 
in  something  con^plex  that  has  man  J?  distinguishable  and  refined  parts. 

Differ^ntiailon  continues  throughout  a  porSon*s  lite,  although  It  is  less 
noticeable  In  adults  than  in  children.  Consequently,  as  a  child  gets  older  his 
behaviors  become  more  numerous.  renncd»  and  coinplex/  For  cxamplii;  an 
infant's  first  steps  are  undifferentiated  behavior  k  cause  they  are  the  only 
responses  he  can  make  to  gc«  around  ii\  an  upright  position.  His  behavior 
becomes  differentiated  when  he  is  able  to  wall<»  run,  hop»  skip.  etc. 


DIFFRRENTIATION 


Indlvlftual  fUfference^.  Kach  person  Is  unlc|ue.  Developing  chlldreri 
become  irtcreasingly  iiirfcrenl  from  one  another.  There  are  two  degrees  of; 
individuality.  Limited  Indiyidunlity  occurs  when  the  numt>er  of  beh;jviors  a 
person  has  an  opportunity  to  differ  on  is  limited;  Great  Individuality  occurs 
when  the  number  of  behaviors  is  not  limited/ 


ADULTHOOD 

Plate  4.3 

TREND  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 


Newborns  are  diffetent  from  each  other  (genetic  ^ 
As  children      older,  Individuality  increases  since 

a.  there  are  more  behaviois  and»  thecefore,  more  opportunity  to 
showdifTerence^) 

b.  children  develop  at  ^aiyinfi  rates,  and 

c.  no  one  grows  up  in  exactly  the  same  environment  as  anyone 

gftda'iyifl^f'^"  Learning  to  conform  to  the  ru^es  of  society  so  that 
behavior  is  predictable  and  acceptable  is  called  socialization/Young  children 
do  not  automatically  know  what  is  acceptable  in  their  society;  they  must 
learn  acceptable  behaviors  from  the  people  around  them.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  abnost  every  skill,  attitude,  and  behavior  human  beings  show  that 
make  them  different  from  higher  animals  is  a  product  of  socialization. 


Plate  4.4 

ITEMS  FROM  THE 
VINELAND  SOCIAL  MATURITY  SCALE 

Behavior 

■  -■        '  ■  ■  ■ 

2  Asks  to  go  toilet 
Initiates  own  play  activities 

-  Removes  coat  or  dress,  puts  on  same  unassisted 

Eats  with  fork 

Gets  diifkk  unassisted  '  ^ 

Pries  own  hands 

Avoids  simple  hazards 

Cuts  with  scissors  ^ 

3  Relates  experiences 

Walks  down  stairs  one  step  per  tred 
Buttons  coat  or  dress 
Helps  at  little  household  task,s 
"Performs'' for  others 
Washes  hands  unaided 
•Cares  for  self  at  toilet 

4  Washes  face  unassisted 

Ck>es  about  neighborhood  unattended 
Dresses  self  except  tying 

5  Uses  pencil  or  crayon  for  drawing  \ 
Plays  competitive  exercise  games 

Uses  skates,  sled,  wagon 
Prints  simple  words 
Plays  simple  table  games 
Is  trusted  with  money 
Goes  to  school  unattended 

DOLL/  E.  A.  Vlneland  Social  Maturity  Scale:  Condensed  Manual  of 
Directions,  Circle  Pines,  Minn, :  American  Guidance  Service,  Inc., 
1965,  pp.  4-5- 


I. 
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Socialization  Includes  one  special  Idea  thaTdeserves  attention  In  and  of 
itself  as  it  illustrates  how  socialiiaticin  effects  intellectual  development  as 
well  as  language,  social  interaction,  eta  This  Idea  of.  devcloprftent  is  called 
socialpointofvlm. 

Preschoolers  don*t  have  much  of  a  social  point  of  view.  They  cari*t  feel 
what  it  is  like  to  be  in  someone  else'$  shoes  or  figure  put  what  thln^  must 
took  like  to  someone  else.  They  don*t  realize  that  not  everyone  el^e  sees 
things  the  way  they  do.  Increased  interaction  will  eventually  force  the  child 
to  take  other  people's  points  of  view  into  account, 

Thlsf  ability  to  see  another  person*s  point  of  view  allows  human  beings 
to  Uve  together.  This  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  socialization.  The  primary  agents 
of  socialization  in  our  society  are  a  chlld*s  parents  and  Ws  peers,  Language, 
basic  self-help  skills,  sex-appropriate  roles  and  self-rCOKtrol  are  pHmarily 
learned  from  the  parents.  Peers  are  basically  responsibie  for  the  learning  of 
cooperation  skills. 


Summary  ■  i 

,  This  brief  introduction  to  the  concept  of  developinental  change  and  to 
the  general  developmental  ideas  of  differentiation,  individual  differences  and 
socialization  is  designed  to  provide  the  teacher  with  |the  conceptual  tools 
needed  to  unify  the  specific  information  given  in  the  following  sections. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  5,    MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  U  learning  to  control 
muscles  of  the  body  so  that  thi  ubveoents  o£  the 
body  can  be  controlled. 


There  are  two  major  types  of  notor  eklllsr 
GROSS  and  FINE. 


From  birth  to  five  the  child  is  developing 
the  basic  or  fundamental  skills .  ' 


At  the  primary  level  motor  achievement  centers 
around  the  application  of  fundamental  iskllls  to 
new  situations  and  the  Increase  of  strength  and 
speed.  ^_   . 
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CHAPTER  nVE 
MOtOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  term  motor  describes  ar  y  voluntary  movement  a  person  decides  to 
make  with  any  part  of  his  body.  MOt  OR  DEVELOPMENT  Involves  learning 
to  control  muscles  s<>  that  the  movements  of  the  body  can  be  controlled. 

A  motor  behavior  has  two  characterisUcs:  muscle  movement  and  a 
conscious  control*  Conscious  control  of  muscles  is  not  something  a  person  is 
bom  with;  a  child  must  leant  to  control  his  muscle  nDvements, 

•  •     ■  .     ■ .        ■    ■  ■   ■  ■        •  • 

Motor  Behaviors  ^ 

There  are  two  maflor  types  of  motor  skills:  GROSS  and  FINE/Gross 
motor  skills  or  behaviors  involve  movement  of  the  whole  body,  particularly 
arms  and  legs,  in  activities  like  throwing,  catching,  running  and  jumping. 

During  the  years  froni  bicth  to  five,  the  child  is  developing  what  are 
called  the  basic  or  fundamental  skills.  On  the  gross  motpr  side,  these 
fundamental  skills  include  running/kicking,  jumping,  hopping,  skipping, 
tlirowing  and  catching.  The  selection  of  items  from  the  Denver 
Developmental  Screening  TV^r  (Plate  5,1)  represents  a  sequence  of  these 
gross  motor  skills. 

The  sequence  of  ^oss  motor  development  outlined  in  the  behaviors  in 
Plate  S.2  is  an  example  of  differentiation  -  the  moving  from  one  simple  skill 
to  many  complex  skills/  ^ 

DIFFERENTIATION  OF 
MOTOR  SKILLS 


FIRST  STEPS 


WALKING  RUNNING 

y  \     /  N 

JUMPING         HOPPING       SKIPPING  GALLOPING 


Plate^5.2  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  MOTOR  SKILLS 


Gross  Motor  Activities 


Item  25  Percent 

kicks  ball  forward      .  15.0  riio. 

>Ti»fow8  ball  overhand  14.9  mo, 

Balances  on  1  foot  1  second  .  21.7  mo, 

Jumps  In  place  20.5  mo. 

Pedals  trike  21.0  mo. 

Broadjump  2,0yr. 

Balances  on  I  foot  5  seconds  2.6  yf. 

Balances  on  1  foot  10  seconds  3.0 yif. 

Hips  on  1  foot  ;^  3.0  yr, 

Catches  bounced  ball  3.5  yr. 

Hecl-to-toe  walk  .  3.3  yr. 

Backward  heel-toe  3.^  yr. ' 


90  Percent 
2.0  yr. 
2.6  yr. 
3.2  yr. 
-  3.0yr. 
3.0  yr. 

3.2  yr. 

4.3  yr. 
5.9  yr, 
4.9  yr. 
.5.5  yr. 
5.0  yr, 
6.3  yr. 


Plate  5. 1 .    EXAMPLE  OF  GROSS  MOTOR  ITEMS  FROM 
DENVER  DEVELOPMENTAL  SCREENING  TEST 


Adapted  from 

FRANKENBURG,  K.  and  DODDS,  J.  B.  The  Denver  Developmental 
Screening  Test.  The  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  Vol.  71,  1967,  pp.  18M91. 


In  Plates  5.1  and  5.3,  the  ages  listed  In  the  column  labeled  25  Percent 
represe'rit  the  ages  at  which  abo\»t  one.  out  {6\u  children  can  jp^rfbrm' the 
activity.  The  ages  In  the  column  labeled  90  Percent  tell  when  most  cWldfen 
can  perform  the  activity.  For  example,  ''Klciis  ball  forward"  Is  a  behavior 
which  some  children  can  manage  at  15  months  and  which  most,  children  can 
manage  at  2  years.  These  ages  rou^hlV  represent  the  upper  ah^  lower  limits 
of  an  age  span  within  y/hlch  most  children  learn  the  skiirsb,  for  ''kicks  ball 
forward,^'  15  months  represents  the  lower  hmit  of  age  span  for  that  skill  and 
2  year?  represents  the  Upper  limit.  ^ 

TTie  tim  between  when  a  few  children  have  learned  the  skill  and 
when  ahnost  all  children  have  learned  the  skill  become  Increasin^y  lorjg  as 
the  children  grow  older  and  skills  become  harder.  This  increasing  length 
represents  individuality  or  uidividual  differences,  one  of  the  general 
developmentalldeai  discussed  in  Chapter  4, 

Fine  motor  skills  or  behaviors  involve  movement  of  the  flngirs  and 
hands  in  activities  like  grasping  objects*  drawing,  using  eating  utensils  and 
handling  tools.  The  fundamental  fine  motor^  skills  are  represented  by  such 
activities  as  tower^building,  copying  de;igns^  and  free*hand  drawing  (Plate 
5.3). 

Once  these  fundamental  skills  are  mastered,  the  primary  child  can  begln"^ 
to  apply  them  to  more  complicated  tasks  such  as  g$mes  and  sports  (gross 
motor)  and  printing  and  wiiting  (fine  motor). 

In  addition,  primary  childien  ar^^  irnpcoving  on  the  strength  and  speed 
with  which  they  can  perform  the  fundamental  ^kilk  The  presQhobier 
masters  the  important  movements  involved  in  the  various  skills,  but  he  is 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  them  with  much  speed  or  strength. 

In  gross  motor  skills,  piimary  children  show  mcieases  in  their  running 
speed,  the  height  or  distance  rhey  jump,  and  tKe  distance  they  can  throw 
balls/  Improvement  in  strength  ^nd  speed  is  less  easy  to  see  in  fine  motor 
skills.  An  increase  in  printing  and  wiiting  speed  through  the  first  three  grades 
in  school,  however,  is  quite  evident  because  the  children  are  not  only 
mastering  the  movements  of  ^vriting  but  are  also  increasing  the  strength  of 
their  fingers.  ' 

In  general,  the  motor  achievements  of  the  primary  years  are  the 
application  of  fundamental  skills  to  new  situations  and  the  increase  of 
strength  and  speeds 


.  Fine  Motor  Activities 

■ 

Item 

25  Percent 

90t>ercent 

.   Dumps  r,aisin  from  bottle  ^spontaneous 

12.7  mo. 

2.0  yr. 

Dumps  raisin  from  bottle  -  demonstrative 

13.7  mo. 

3.0  yr. 

Tower  of  4  cubes 

15.5  mo. 

2.2  yr. 

.:»,>:             '  •  -  ,  .^  "- 
^■;■■.i:^«,-,,-■. 

mm  '   '  ■ 

Imitates  vertical  line  within  30  degrees 

18.4  mo. 

2.2  yr. 

iS^ft-;'  V„   '  V" 

Tower  of  8  cubes  . 

21.0,nio. 

3.4  yr. 

'    Copies  dtde 

2.2  yr. 

3.  Syr. 

Imitates  bridge  . 

2.3  yr.  . 

3.4  yr. 

Copie8+               \  '     '  ' 

2.9  yr. 

4,4  yr. 

Cppies  squajfe 

4.1  yr. 

;  6,6  yr. 

Imitates  square,  demonstrative 

3.5  yr. 

5,7  yr. 

Draws  man,  3  parts  ' 

3,3  yr. 

5,2  yr. 

Draws  man,  6  parts 

4.6  yr. , 

6.0  yr, 

Plate  5.3.   EXAMPLE  OF  FINE  MOTOR  ITEMS  FROM 
DENVER  DEVELOPMENTAL  SCREENING  TEST 


Adapted  from 

FRANKENBURG,  W.  K.  and  DODDS.  J.  B.  The  Denver  Developmental 
Screening  Tt&X.  The  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  Vol.  "71,  1967,  pp.  181-191. 


y 


1 .  Motor  development  ij^volves  learning  to  control  tti^  muscles  of  the 
body  so  that  the  movehiehts  of  the  t>ody  can  w  wntrolled. 

2.  There  are  two  ^pes  oif  niotor  skills;  gross  and  flnV 

3.  Protn  birth  to  five  the  chUd  Is  developing  the  basic  o^ftindamental 
.  skills.  V       '\.'  '  ■  .  '  ■  ^'  •■ 

4.  At  the.  primary  level ,  motor  achievement  centers  ar^d  the 
application  of  fundamental  skills  to  new  situations,  and^ihe 
increase  of  strength  and  speed. 
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CHAPTER  4.    IMPORIAMT  CONCEPTS  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMKHT 


CHAPTER  5.    MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT] 


CHAPTER  6o    INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  Involves  the 
development  of  many  different  skills  >  


Perception  la  the  ability  to  recognize  imS, 
discriminate  the  row  Information  taken  In  by 
J[  the  senses.    A  preschool  child  Is  dependent 
on  this  ability;  the  primary  child  can 
organize  his  perception  and  comprehend  synbols. 


In  the  primary  years  syisbollc  organization 
flourishes o 


As  a  child  grovs  cider ,  he  will  rely  more  on 
symbols  to  learn  new  things,  


CHAPTER  7.    SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTE.1  8»    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
INTELLI^CTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ITig  Conceijt  of  Intelligence 

Many  people  used  to  think  that  intelligence  was  Something  a  peison  was 
born  with  like  blue  eyes  or  a  pug  nose:  either  he  had  jt  ot  he  did  not  have  it* 
People  also  used  to  think  that  intelligent  one  single  ablHty  tjiat  allowed 
a  person  to  do  all  the  things  considered  '•intelligent. V  But  it  is  now  known 
that  intelligence  </^ve/o/5>5  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  kind^  of  behavior 
and  that  Intelligence  is  made  up  of  many,  dfffemt  skilb,  $6m  of  which  a 
person  might  do  well  while  doing  others  rather  poorly. 

Another  common  souice  of  confusion  arises  when  people  think 
intelligence  Is  the  same  thing  as  the  IQ.  But  the  I.Q.  is  just  a  test  score;  it  ii 
the  number  of  test  items  a  person  is  able  to  perform  correctly  made  into  a 
ratio  that  reflects  the  person's  performance  relative  to  other  people  his  age. 
The  intelligence  part  of  it  comes  in  when  the  tasks  on  the  intelligence  test 
are  examined,  The  person  must  have  developed  certain  intellectual  skills  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  order  to  cohectly  perform  the  tasks  on  the  test  There 
are  many  intellectual  skills  a  person  mi^t  have  developed  to  a  high  de^^ 
that  are  not  covered  in  the  intelligence  test  The  tasks  given  to  the  person 
just  require  him  to  call  into  use  some  intellectual  skills  that  are  important  to 
success  in  school. 

This  chapter  will  look  at  some  major  intellectual  skills  that  normal 
children  develop  between*  biith  and  8  years  of  age. 


Perception 

Perception  is  a  skill  that  develops  and  is  particularly  important  during 
the  preschool  years.  It  is  the  ability  to  recognize  and  discriminate  the  raw 
information  taken  in  by  the  senses  (vision,  hearing,  touch,  etc.).  Senses  pick, 
up  lights,  sounds^  smells,  tastes,  and  send  this  information  on  to  the  brain. 
Then  the  brain  translates  this  infoimation  into  symbols  which  a  person  can 
n  cognize  as  things  he  knows  (tecognition)  and  then  tells  him  how  the  object 
is  .ilike  or  different  from  other  objects  {discrimination). 

Perception  helps  the  young  child  mike  some  sense  out  of  hii  physical 
world.  For  example,  the  loud,  sharp  noise  becomes  the  barking  of  a  dog;  the 
rough,  gritty  feel  becomes  sandpaper;  dogs  and  cats  look  alike  but  make 
differentsounds;  lemons  and  limes  both  taste  sour  but  are  different  colors. 
These  are  all  things  the  young  child  will  not  know  until  he  has  learned  to 
perceive  them. 
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But  there's  a  problcnu  The  young  child  is  dependent  on  his  perceptions, 
and  that  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap*  A  person  who  has  only  his  perceptions 
to  work  with  has  to  take  things  at'**racc-value/*  to  him;  the  way  things  look 
is  the  way  ttiey  are.  And  that  is  often  not  the  case  at  all. 


Plate  6.1  MUr.LER.LYER  ILLUSION 

■  ■."■■■'» 

In  the  figure  in  Plate  6.1  the  lower  line  looks  longer  than  the  upper  line, 
However,  in  reality,  the  two  lines  are  the  same  length.  This  is  a  perceptual 
illusion  and  indicates  liow  ono*s  perceptions  can  give  j  distortcrd  idea  of  how 
things  are. 

The  young  child  is  confronted  with  distortions  like  Ihis  all  the  time  in 
situations  where  an  adult  would  not  be  foofed  because  he  Has  long  since 
developed  other  intcllectuci  skills  to  overcome  tho  distortion.  So  although 
perception  is  a  useful  first  step  in  making  sense  out  of  the  world,  the  child 
must  soon  develop  other  intellectual  skills  to  overcome  the  limitations  of 
perception.* 

Perceptional  Organization 

By  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  primary  grades,  he  has  begun  to 
perceptually  organize  the  world  he  lives,  in.  This  means  that  the  child  has 
accumulated  enough  cxperiencivwith  his  immediate  surroundings  to  discover 
the  m/^^  by  which  thinirs  oporaie.  Hp  is  no  longer  taken  in  by  the  way  things 
appear  on  the  basis  of  percept ibn  alone.  He  can  spot  things  that  don't  fit  in 
with  the  rules  he  knows  and  he  can  arrange  things  to  conform  to  these  rules. 
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I*or  example,  if  a  three  year  old  is  shown  a  pictuie  of  a  wagon  with 
three  wheels  and  js  asked  what  is  wrong  with  it,  he  will  not  understand  the 
question*  H^^  the  pictuie  as  u  js  and  it  doesn't  occur  to  him  that 

there  Is  something  wrong  A  five  year  old.  on  the  other  hand,  has  learned  the 
rule  that  wagons  have  four  wheels;  so,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  that  one  wheel  is 
missing.     ■  ^fe 

Consider  the  drawing  of  human  figures  A  seven  year  old  child  can  draw 
a  fairly  accurate  (if  not  artlsti^^^^  pleasing)  picture  Of  a  human  being 
because  he  has  learned  the  rules  about  the  essential  body  parts  of  peopled 
But  a  Similar  drawing  by  a  preschooler  may  be  hardly  recognizable;  The 
preschooler  can  recognize  and  discriminate  human  body  parts  when  he  sees/ 
them.  That  is  simple  perception  But  he  cannot  draw  a  picture  of  one  from 
scratch  very  well  because  he  doesn't  carry  with  him  (in  his  head,  so  to  speak) 
a  clear  idea  of  what  human  beings  aie  supposed  to  look  like.  That  is,  he  is 
not  perceptually  orgaiiized  when  a  comes  to  human  figures. 

As  with  most  kinds  of  development)  perceptual  organization  first  begins 
with  simple,  obvious  things,  such  as  th^  number  of  arms  and  legs  a  hunian 
figure  has,  and  moves  on  to  more  and  more  subtle  and  complicated  rules, 
such  as  the  anangemeni  oi  iacial  features  The  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
development  of  perceptual  orgamzatjon  is  experience  The  amount  and  kinds 
of  experiences  a  child  has  will  determmt  the  age  at  which  he  begins  to  show 
perceptual  organization  and  the  /cmds  of  information  he  will  be  able,  to 
organize. 


Symbolic  Organization 

With  certain  very  famUiar  words,  tht  child  m^y  begin  to  organize  his 
symbols  as  early  as  age  3  oi  4  But  it  is  not  until  the  primary  grades  that 
symbolic  organization  truly  begins  lo  blossom 

Children  organize  symbols  m  a  number  ol  diifeient  ways  One  way  is  in 
terms  of  how  they  define  vvoids  A  small  child  defines  words  in  line  with 
how  he  perceives  the  object  when  he  sees,  hears  ot  touches  it;  that  is,  he  will 
describe  the  object  that  the  words  stand  for  Consequently,  a  *  dog'*  is  furry 
and  barks,  a  *'rock"  is  hard,  and  so  on  But  a  primary  child  can  define  words 
in  terms  of  the  class  oi  thmgs  it  belongs  to  So  he  will  say  that  a  *'dog  *  isan 
''animal"  and  then  describe  its  essential  features  ifout  legs  fur ,  etc ) 

Another  way  children  organue  symbols  iS  by  retelling  a  stoiy  keeping 
'the  plot  straight  The  events  represented  by  the  words  in  a  stoiy  are  related 
to  each  other  in  terms  oi  the  o(dc  t  m  wh?ch  they  happen  If  the  child  is  still 
having  trouble  oigamzmgsymbolv  he  won  i  be  able  to  spot  the  relationships 
among  the  events  and  will  retell  the  sioiy  wiih  the  order  of  events  mixed  up 
(*'The  three  bears  came  back  to  the  house  and  Goldilocks  ate  their  cereal,'*) 


Naturally,  the  success  a  primary  child  h«  with  retelling  a  story  will  depend 
on  how  litany  separate  events  there  are  and  how  obvious  the  plot  Is.  Even  the 
brightest  6  year  old  would  have  trouble  recounting  the  ''History  of  the 
United  States/' 

The  third  example  of  symbolic  organization  is  associated  with 
perceptual  organization.  Primary  children  grasp  the  rules  by  which  their 
World  runs  well  enough  to  spot  things  which  are  out  of  place  or  which  don't 
make  sense,  Toward  the  tail  end  of  the  primary  years,  they  can  do  much  the 
same  thing  wi|h  symbols.  Suppose  a  seven  or  eight  year  old  is  told  something 
like  this:  "A  man  had  the  flu  twice.  The  first  time  he  died.  The  second  time 
he  got  well  quickly  ."  This  is  illogical,  of  course,  and  the  child  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  it  can't  happen  and  why  it  can't  happen.  . 

This  last  example  illustrates  an  important  point:  the  similarity  between 
the  development  of  perceptual  skills  and  symbolic  skills  At  the  preschool 
level,  the  child  absorbs  new  information  rather  haphazardly,  whether  in 
perceptual  or  symbolic  form.  At  the  primary  level,  the  child  organizes  his 
information  into  logical  groups  and  lelationships.  He's  integrating  his 
perceptions  with  each  other  and  doing  the  same  with  his  symbols. 

However,  perceptual  organization  usually  starts  to  develop  earlier  and 
faster  than  symbolic  organization  does.  Perceptions  directly  involve  real 
objects,  events,  and  relationships  that  the  child  runs  into  every  day*  They  are 
easier  to  learn  and  organize  than  symbols,  which  are  only  repreientations  of 
the  real  world  and  some  of  which  are  not  directly  tied  to  perceivable  things 
in  the  real  world. 

The  older  the  child  gets,  the  more  he  will  rely  on  symbols  to  l^um  new 
things.  Precisely  because  symbols  can  represent  things  that  are  rather 
abstract,  the  child  can  use  them  to  learn  about  things  that  aren^t  part  of  his 
immediate  surroundings,  things  hke  history,  geography*  and  science. 
Although  symbols  are  more  difficult  to  handle  and  harder  to  organize,  they 
will  nevertheless  become  one  of  the  predominant  intellectual  skills  in  the 
child's  later  life. 


Summary 

1.  Intemgencedevelopsand  consists  of  many  skilh^^^^ 

2.  Perception  is  the  ability  to  recognize  and  discriminate  the  raw 
information  taken  in  by  the  senses  A  preschool  child  is  dependent 
on  this  ability  ;  the  primary  child  can  organize  his  perceptions  and 

comprehend  symbols. 

3.  In  the  primary  years  symbolic  organization  flourishes  v 

4.  The  older  a  child  gets,  the  more  he  will  rely  on  symbols  to  learn 
new  things. 
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CHAPTER  7 .    SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  Is  the  ' 

development  of. a  child's  relationship  with  his 
peers.  . 


An  accepted  child  is  generally  friendly,,  sociable, 
^  cooperative,  and  self-reliant,  while  a  rejected 
'  child  tends  to  be  socially  withdrawn  and 
Indifferent . 


Children  learn  to  work  and  play  cooperatively  in 
Stages:    solitary,  parallel,  associative, 
cooperative.  ^ 


The  establishment  of  a  leader  and  group  nortas 
help  children  play  cooperatively. 


A  child  must  learn  to  be  aggressive  In  only 
certain  ways. 


_l  Differences  In  Interests  and  activities  appear  In 
nboya'  and  girls'  play  during  preschool  years. 


A  child's  self -concept  1^  relate^  to  his  direct 
experience  with  success  iind "failure  and  tjife  feed- 
back he  receives  from  others  In  regards  to  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses.   .  " .   -  -  ' 


During  preschool  and  primary  years ,  parents  teach 
a  child  his  basic  social  skills,  and  peers  refine 
and  modify  them.  


CHAPTER  a.    LANCaAGE  DEVELOPMENT  ) 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
.  SOCIAL-EMpTlONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

:  Probably  the  most  outstanding  parts  of  the  young  child*s  world  are  the 
people  in  it:,  parents,  teachers,  brothers  and  sisters,  peers,  Through  Jhe 
processes  of  socialization,  they  will  "play  an  important  role  in  deterijiining 
the  kind  of  adult  that  child  vvlU  become.  And,  sincfe  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
development  is  an  individual  who  can  functipn  competently  v  and 
^harmoniously  in  society,  if  is  extremely  important  that  the  chTld  learn  to 
l)ehaveapi)ropriately  when  interacting  with  people,  v 

^        '  •    '  '  .        '      \  \ 

This  chapter  will  focus  on  the  development  of  the  chilcTs  relationship!? 
with  his  peers,  other  individuaU  his  own  age.  While  the  impaa  ^f  th^  child's 
relationships  with  the  adults  around  \\m  is  also  extremely  im^ortant^  the 
Indivlduars  eventual  adjustment  as  an  adult  Is  heavily  dependent  oh  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  people  his  own  age.  "  '  c 


Cooperation  ^  ^ 

The  first  topic  focuses  on  how  t^hildren  learn  to  work  and  play 
cooperatively  in  groups.  The  first  stage  of  play  \%  solitary  play.  child 
plays  by  himself  with  no  contact  with  peers  or  adults.  , 

The  second  stage  occurs  in  the"  preschool  years  when  the  child  has  his 
first  contact  with  children  his  own  age^The  first  sign  of  his  new  ''sociability** 
Is  called  parallel  play.  Parallel  play  is  characterized  by  children  absorbed  in 
their  own  play  Interests  but  playing  physically  near  each  other.  This  might 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  social  setting.  But  it  if  a  step  on  the  way  tc^^i  mpre 
•complex  type  of  social  play:  associative  play-  *      ^  ^  v 


Plate  7.1  PARALLEL  PLAY. 


In  associative  ptay  children  share  materials  aiul  lalk  to  each  other 
However,  they  still  do  not  need  each  other  to  enjoy  their  activities.  All  the 
other  children  .could  leuvcj  and  i ho  child  who  is  left  could  still  huppily 
continue  with  whatever  he*s  doing.  -  * 


>Plalo  7"2  ASSOCIATIVE  PLAY 


Finally,  toward  the  tail  end  of  tie  preschool  years,  children  engage  irt 
cooperative  play.  The  most  hnporlant  feature  of  cooperative  play  is  that 
each  child  has  duties  to  perforin  for  the  game  to  succeed^That  is,  the  play 
situation  will  collapse  if  the  children  do  not  cooperate  with  each  other. 


Plate  7.3  COOPHRATIVE  PLAY 


The  "let's  pretend"  gariie  shoWh  In  Plate  7.3  Is  common  In  th€» 
cooperative  play  of  preschoolers.  But  as  the  child  (inters  the  primary  grades, 
cooperative  play  extends  to  more  cbiftplex  game-situations  such  as  the  tearh 
sports  of  dodge  ball  $nd  soft  ball. 

One  of  the  factors  that  helps  children  in  groups  work  and.  play 
cooperatively  is  the  7tf<»rf«r  Mqst  informal  ^jou^s  have  one  or  more  children 
with  thie  ability  to  take  command  of  the  situation;  These  children  decide 
what  games  are  to  be  played  and  who  is  r^spohsible  for  doing  what.  If  the 
leader  is  effective,  the  other  children  will  comply  with  his  decisions  without/ 
Joe  much  squabbling  and  fighting.  Among  young  primary  children,  however^ 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a'^leader  to  find  himself  with  no  one  to  lead  because 
everyone  got  mad  and  went  home.  / 

A  secondi  factor  that  aids  children's 'cooperation  is  the  fact  that  ioups 
develop  their  norms  or  rules  for  behavior.  Norms  such  as  the  ones^in  Plate 
7,4  smooth  out  the  members'  interactions  with  eacli  otlier  by  specilVihg  who 
is  in  charge  of  certain  things  and  what  inter-member  behavior  is  t)6t  allowed. 


1,    Whatever  Johnny  [the  leader]  says  goes, 

2,.  Timmy  6'rings  Coke  to  the  "jneetings"  cause  his 
dad  has  a  super-market.  / 

3.  We  vote  on  letting  new  guys  in. 

4.  We  don't  fink  on  each  other;  • 


Plate  7.4.    EXAMPLE  OF  CHILDREN'S  CLUB  RULES. 


In  addition,  there  are  also  norms  like  the  ones  shown  in  Plate  7.5.  These 
norms  represent  symbols  of  membership  in  the  group.  They  give  the  children 
a  feeling  of  belonging  to  something  special.  The  stronger  that  feeling  is,  the 
more  it  is  likely  that  th6  members  will  cooperate  with  each  other.  , 


1.  We  watchBatmah  every  night  at  5:30. 

2.  We  collect  baseball  cards 

3.  We  wear  black  sneakers. 

4.  We  stick  out  our  tongues  at  our  sisters  when  mom 
and  dad  aren't  looking. 

'  5»    No  little  kids  allowed. 
Plate  7.5.    EXAMPLES  OF  CHILDREN'S  CLUB  RULES. 


Acceptance  and  Rejection 

Since  getting  along  with  peers  is  important  in  our  culture,  it  is  a  serious 
matter  if  a  child  is  rejected  by  his  peers  The  personal  characteristics  of  the 
child  who  is  accepted  and  irked  by  his  peers  tend  to  be  the  same  for  3  year 
olds  and  1 5  year  olds.  Despite  the  drartiatic  changes  that  occur  in  most  areas 
of  development,  these  characteristics  do  not  change  greatly.  The  accepted 
child  is  generally  :  friendly,  socm^^^  (he  likes  to  be  arpund  people), 
cooperative,  and  self-reliant  He  also  shows  the  behaviors  that  are  expected 
of  him  for  his  age  and  sex. 

Ofi  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  actively  disliked  by  his  peers  tends 
to  be  socially  withdrawn  and  indifferent;  that  is.  he  is  hot  only  an  isolated 
child,  he  also  doesn*t  seem  to  enjoy  the  company  of  other  children,  and  is 
rebellious  toward  authority  and  hostile  toward  his  peers.  Contrary'  to 
popular  myth,  the  child  who  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher  or  other 
adults  is  not  popular  with  his  peers,  unl^ss^the  adult  is  someone  who  is 
disliked  or  feared  by  all  the  children. 


Aggression  ^  ' 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  accepted  child  are  particularly 
interesting  because  they  represent  trends  m  social  development  that  niake  it 
generally  easier  for  children  to  get  along  with  each  other.  One  such 
characteristic  involves  showing  age-appropriate  aggression.  Aggression  refers 
to  ways  children  express  their  feelings  of  anger,  frustration,  or  fear  that' 
could  do  deljiberate  harm  to  someone  else.  ^ 

The  following  list  contains  some  behaviors  that  are  commonly  called? 
aggressive  ii  they  are  used  to  hurt  someone  Not  all  the  behaviors  lead  to 
physical  injury  There  are  verbal  behaviors  that  can  also  do  harm 
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1.  I  Shouting  abuse 

2.  Hitting 

3.  Scratching  . 

4.  Scornful  teasing 

5.  Kicking 

Plate  7.6.   AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIORS 


As  part  of  the  child's  social  development/he  must  learn  to  be  aggressive 
only  in  certain  ways.  The  goal  is  not  to  wipe  out  aggressiveness  altogether 
but  to  channel  it  alongj  ways  which  are  generally  more  acceptable  to  the^ 
society  at  large.  And  so,  from  the  ages  of  about  2  to  8^  the  following  trends 
are  distinguishable: 

1.    The  frequency  of  physical  aggressiveness  goes  down  and  is 
replaced  by  verba),  aggressiveness.  Although  verbal  aggressive 
behavior  can  also  be  harmful,  our  culture  views  it  as  les^  damaging 
than  physical  aggressive^ehavior. 
2:   The  young  child's  short  but  frequent  angry  outbursts  of  crying 
and  insults  are  replaced  by  the  fewer  but  longer-lasting  arguments 
of  older  children.  r 
v3.    Random  temper-tantrums  are  replaced  by  retjaliation  that  is 
directed  at  the  source  of  the  troubles;  Young  children  often  react 
'         to  unpleasantness  with  aimless  screaming  and  kicking  at  everyone 
and  everything.  The  older  child,  however,  directs  his  retaliation  at 
the  guilty  party,  without  involving  Innocent  bystanders. 


Sex  Differences 

Another  interesting  characteristic  of  accepted  children  is 
sex-appropriate  behavior.  In  almost  every  society,  a  distinction  is  made^ 
between  how  males  are  supposed  to  act  and  how  females  are  supposed  to 
act.  Of  course,  no  one  expects  young  children  to  behave  like  little  men  and 
little  women.  But  there  is  enough  pressure  from  adults  to  learn 
sex-appropriate  behavior  that  differences  in  the  behavior  of  boys  and  girls 
begin  to  appear  during  the  preschool  years. 


'.J 
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For  pxamplo,  by  age  3  children  differ  accor<Jlng  to  sex  on  the  amount 
and  kind  of  aggressive  behavior  they  show.  The  trends  outlined  concerning 
aggressive  behavior  are  still  true;  but  at  all  ages  past  3  boys  show  aggressive 
behavior  of  both  jdnds  more  often  than  girls. 

Another  tex  difference  in  the  preschool  years  appears  in  the  types  of 
play  activities  boys  and  girts  prefer  or  are  allowed  to  engage  In.  By  age  3 
boys  are  ahready  mostly  involved  in  what  we  usu^iUy  trtnk  of  as  masculine 
activities.  Rarely  will  a  preschool  boy  be  willing  to  play  dolls. 

But  for  girls,  the  situation  is  different.  Girls*  play  interests  often  consist 
of  both  masculine  and  feminine  activities  until  the  intermediate  grades.  At 
that  time  they  begin  to  show  a  stronger  preference  for  feminMe  activities.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  though,  that  there  is  much  variation  in  that  trend  from 
community  to  community.  In  some  neighborhoods  and  schools  there  is  great 
pressure  even  on  girls  of  kindergarten  age  to  behave  in  a  feniinine  fashion* 
And  of  course  there  are  wide  individual  differences,  too* 

There  is  one  set  of  behaviors  on  which  sex  differences  are  significant 
but  not  obvious  until  the  primary  years:  dependency^  i  The  term 
"dependency*!  refers  to  behaviors  that  involve  seeking  approval  and 
attention  from  other  people,  particularly  adults;  (We  are  not  referring  to 
physical  dependency  here.)  Plate  7.7  shows  the  changes  in  the  amount  of 
dependency  both  boys  and  girls  demonstrate  as  the)^  grow  older.  Both  sexes 
get  less  dependent  with  increasing  age  Howc^ver,  at  any  given  age  past  the 
preschool  years,  boys  will  show  fewer  dependency  behaviors  than  girls. 


.AGE 


Plate  7 ,7   AGE-DEPENDENCY  RELATIONSHIP 
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The  child's  self-concept  coi^slsts  of  all  the  different  ideas  he  has  about 
himself.  Uttle  is  known  about  a  child's  self-concept.  In  particular,  it  is  not 
Icnown  at  what  age  a  child  begins  to  form  ideas  about  himself,  except  to  say 
that  most  children  have, some  rough  notions  about  their  own  "goodness"  or 
"badness"  by  the  time  they  enter  school. 

iTie  child's  self-concept,  even  if  It  Is  a  bit  vague,  is  related  to  his 
acceptance  by  his  peers,  The  accepted  child  generally  has  a  positive  but 
realistic  opinion  of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  child  whose 
self-concept  is  negative  or  unrealistically  high  Will  often  inot  be  tbd  pdpular. 

.  $elf-concept  Is  also  related  to  school  achievement.  The  higher  a  child's 
self-concept  is  (within  reaUstic  limits),  the  more  likely  it  Is  that  he  is  also 
doing  well  In  school. 

There  are  two  major  sources  that  a  cWld  draws  on  to  develop  his 
self-concept.  The  first  of  these  is  his  direct  experience  with  success  and 
failure.  Obviously,  the  child  who  always  gets  the  lowest  grade  on  arithmetic 
tests  will  come  to  think  of  himself  as  poor  in  arithmetic.  And  sometimes  this 
feeling  of  failure  may  spread  to  other  subjects  fijs  well  and  result  in  a  child 
whose  self-concept  is  very  negative  with  regard  to  school. 

However,  there  are  many  situations  where  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  to 
see  whether  or  not  he  Is  succeeding.  Most  children  and  adults  rely  rather 
heavily  on  the  feedback  they  get  from  other  people  regarding  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  A  iar|e  portion  of  a  child's  self-concept  comes  from  the 
opinions,  expressed  in  words  and  actions,  that  other  people  have  of  him.  For 
example,  a  child  of  average  ability  In  arithmetic  may  "be  constantly  criticized 
by  his  parents  because  he  is  not  as  able  as  his  older  brother  was  at  the  same 
age.  Consequently,  he  may  Include  his  parents'  negative  attitude  toward  him 
into  his  own  self-concept  and  think  of  himself  as  a  failure  in  arithmetic. 


Parents  and  Peers  . 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  mat^y  changes  in  behavior  discussed  In  this 
chapter?  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  4  in  relating  to  socialization,  there  are 
two  groups  of  people  who  are  particulariy  Influential:  parents  and  peers. 
With  regard  to  social  development,  this  slightly  over-simplifted  statement  can 
be  inade:  Parents  lay  foundations;  peers  refine  and  modify.  AS  an  ekample, 
look  at  Tommy. 

When  Tommy  was  a  preschooler,  he  was  told  by  his  parents  that  he 
must  not  kick  and  hit  when  he  is  angry.  Instead,  he  should  tell  people  what 
Is  wrong.  Tommy's  parents  were  teaching  him  the  basic  rule  that  verbal 
aggressive  behavior  is  more  acceptable  than  physical  aggressive  behavior. 
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But  when  Tommy  got  to  grade  school  and  started  spending  a  lot  of  his 
time  with  bpys  his  own  age,  he  discovered  that  ther?  were  some  e[xceptl6ns 
to  that  basic  rule.  He  learned  that  th$te  were  times  when  "you've  just  gQt  to 
right  It  out"  and  that  this  was  acceptable  if  it  was  a  fair  flgh\  between  two 
boys  of  about  the  same  site  usirtg  ih^slr  fists.  So  tfie  basic  rule  he  learned 
from  his  parents  was  modified  b:^  his  peers. 

There  are  also  times  when  the  peer  gioup  can  step  in  and  teach 
♦"oundation  rules  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  child  might  not  have 
learned.  An  example  of  this  is  Gloria 

Gloria's  mother  died  when  she  was  2  years  old,  and  for  the  last  5  years 
she  has  been  raised  by  her  father  and  two  older  brothers.  Because  there  was 
no  woman  in  the  household,  Gloria  tended  to  copy  the  diess  and  behavior  of 
her  brothers  and  turned  out  to  be  a  super  Toriiboy.  In  ether  words,  Gloria 
had  no  mother  to  teach  her  basic  rules  foi  sex-appiopriate  behavior. 

However,  when  Gloria  beg^n  to  spend  .time  with  three  of  the  girls  from 
her  class,  they  convinced  her  to  wear  dresses  mote  often,  collect  movie 
magazines,  and  Idolize  David  Cassidy.  Glona  even  learned  not  to  beat  up  the 
neighborhood  boy<J  anymore;  So  it  can  be  said  that  Glotia's  peers  stepped  In 
i|nd  taught  her  some  basic  rules  of  sex-appropriate  behavior.  , 

Durhig  the  preschool  and  primary  years,  parents  bear  the  major  burden 
of  teabhing  the  child  basic  social  skills  Peers,  at  this  time,  refine  and  movMfy 
these  basic  skills;  But  with  Increasing  age,  the  child  will  rely  more  and  more 
on  his  peers  to  teach  him  the  skills  he  needs  to  be  a  socially  competent 
individual. 


Summary  r 

1.  Social  emotional  development  is  the  development  of  a  child's 
relationship  with  his  peers. 

2.  Children  learn  to  work  and  play  cooperatively  in  stages:  solitary, 
parallel,  associative,  and  cooperative. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  leader  and  group  norms  help  children  play 
cooperatively.  / 

4.  Aii  accepted  child  Is  generally  fiiendly,  sociable/ cooperative,  and 
self-reliant,  while  a  rejected  child  tends  to  be  wclally  withdrawn 
and  indifferent- 

I    5.    A  child  must  learti  to  be  aggiessive  in  only  certain  ways. 

6.  There  is  so  much  ptessure  itom  adults  in  society  that  differences 
in  the  behavior  bf  boys  and  gi ils  appear  during  preschool  years. 

7.  A  child's  self-concept  is  related  to  his  direct  experience  with 
success  and  failure  and  the  feedback  he  receives  from  others  in 
regards  to  his  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

8.  During  preschool  and  primary  years,  patents  teach  the  child  his 
basic  social  skills,  and  peers  refine  and  modify  them^ 
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~1  CHAPTER  7.    SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


CHA?TER  8>    LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  Is  the  development  of 
a  yet  of  eymbole  with  rules  that  ate  shared  by  a 
group  of  people  as  a  tool  for  cotomunlcatlon  and 
problem-solving .  -  


Language  consists  of  many  parts  that  develop  at 
different  rates. 


Language  development  begins  with  speech  sounds ♦ 


Vocabulary  development  has  two  parts  -listening 
and  speaking. 


Gra!cmar  development  does  not  usually  begin  until 
age  two,  but  by  age  t^hree^  the  child's  grammar 
closely  resembles  hia  parents'* 


Language  is  well  established  by  the  time  a  child 
enters  kindergarten. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
'  Infancy  to  Age  5 


Language  is.  •  • 

a  set  of  symbols  /  abstmctions  that  take  the  place  of 

^  f    real    objects,   actions  and^ 

relationships 

with    rules    for    their  grammar 
development 

that  is;  shared  by  a  group  of      intellectual  (development 
people  as  a  tool  in  communication 
and  problem  solving* 


Plate  8.1  lists  the  major  breakthroughs  luid  accomplishments^  the  child 
makes  during  thQ  development  of  his  language  skills.  Three  aspects  of 
l{>nguage  especially  important  to  the  teacher  are  speech  sounds,  vocabulary 
'grammar. 


Speech  Sounds 

Speech  sounds  could  be  called  the  lowest  rung  on  the  language  ladder 
of  skills*  They  are  the  actual  sounds  (like  ch,  mm,  ff,  etc.)  a  person  makes 
when  speaking.  The  infantas  babbling  contains  all  the  individual  speech 
sounds  he  will  need  to  pronounce  any  kind  of  word.  The  major  characteristic 
of  this  developmental  stage  is  that  the  sound;  have  no  meaning  by 
themselves. 


Vocabulary 

Logically,  the  next  skill  the  child  begins  to  work  on  is  the  use  of  words, 
or  vocabulary.  Vocabulary  implies  that  the  (^hild  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  uses.  Vocabulary  development  usually  be^ns  at  1  year. 

There  are  differences  between  what  is  called  a  child's  speaking 
vocabulary  (words  he  uses  in  his  own  speech)  and  his  listening  vocabulary 
(words  he  understands  when  someone  else  is  using  them).  In  most  cases,  and 


Plato  8.1.   LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT-  INFANCY  TO  AGE  S 


LANGUAGE  MILSSTONES 


6  Months 
1  Year 


2  Years 


Years 


3  Years 


AVz  Years 


Achievements 

The  infant  changes  from  cooing  to  babbling. 
He  now  vocalizes  consonant  sounds. 

The  infant  repeats  syllables  (da-da,  la-la-la). 
He  shows  signs  of  understanding  some  words  spoken  to  him. 
The  first  spoken  ^'words'*  appear;  that  is,  the  child  uses 
certain  sounds  regularly  to  refer  to  people  or  objects. 

The  infant  i^as  a  speaking  vocabulary  of  3-50  isolated  words. 
He  combines  sounds  together  in  ways  resembling 
conversation. 

Speaking  vocabulary  is  now  moie  than  SO  words  large. 

The  child  combines  two  words  to  make  a  phrase  (I.e.,  "want 

water").  . 
Babbling  disappears. 

The  child  acquires  new  words  daily. 

He  combines  three  or  more  words  into  phraf^s. 

He  appears  to  understand  most  of  what  is  said  to  him. 

He  stil!  makes  many  grammatical  errors. 

The  child's  speaking  vocabulary  averages  about  1000  words. 
His  speech  is  intelligible  about  80%  of  the  time;  ^ 
His  grammar  closely  approximates  the  grammar  of  the  adults ~ 
around  him. 

The  grammatical  eriois  he  does  make  are  consistent. 
Language  is  well  established. 

Grammatical  errors  are  restricted  to  the  complicated 
exceptions  to  general  grammatical  rules^ 
He  has  yet  to  learn  the  more  'Kterate'Vaspects  of  sentence 
structure  and  vocabulary. 


Adapted  from 


LENNELBERG,  E.  H.  "On  Explaining  Language/*  Science,  1969,  pp.  164, 
653-53 
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especially  with  the  preschoolerv  tlie  child's  listening  vocabulary  includes  ail 
the  words  in  his  speaking  vocabulaty  plus  many  others.  Also,  listening 
vocabulary  develops  much  fastei  than  speaking  vocabulaty. 

When  listening  to  a  young  child/ one  must  remember  that  the  child's 
meaning  for  a  word  might  be  quite  different  than  the  average  adult*s.  For 
example,  all  animals  may  be  -'bow-wows*'  and  all  men  *'da-das"  to  the 
toddler* 

Language  development  in  the  area  >  of  using  words  in  accordance  with 
adult  definitions  is  heavily  influenced  by  socialization.  By  the  age  of  S  the 
child  will  be  able  to  use  abstract  words  like  *  love*'  or  "government "  but 
heVnot  intellect^a)ly  ready  to  understand  what  they  mean  to  adults. 


Grammar 

The  young  child  learns  to  ariange  words  In  their  proper  order  in  his 
own  speech  at  a  very  early  age  (usually  beginning  at  age  2)  and  quite 
effortlessly.  The  first  resemblance  of  grammar  or  rules  on  the  child's  speech 
is  the  combining  of  two  words  into  a  phrase  Skills  in  other  phases  of 
grammar  are  relatively  slow  to  appear»  but  once  started,  increase 
tremendously. 


**i  dropped  my  ball 
^*lgo  ed  to  bed/' 
"1  am'ed  good/' 


Though  the  grammar  of  a  3  year  old  is  fairly  close  to  the  grammar  used 
by  his  parents,  he  makes  some  interesting,  but  consistent »  grammatical 
errors.  The  type  of  erro^  that  was  made  in  (he  sentences  above  indicate  that 
the  child's  language  is  more  consistent  than  the  English  language.  The 
exceptions  in  irregular  verbs  will  confuse  h\m  for  another  year  at  least. 


Language  is  De;veloped 

The  fundamental  language  skills  in  speech  sounds,  vocabulary,  and . 
grammar  are  already  developed  in  most  children  by  age  4.  During  the  school 
years,  the  child  will  develop  larger  speaking  and  listening  behaviors;  the 
^  length  and  grammatical  complexities  of  his  senten^^es  will  increase,  and,  of 
course,  he  will  leain  to  read 


Language  is  a  set  of  symbols^^th  rules  for  tl^eir  development  that 

is  shared  by  a  group  of  peopl^  as  a  tool  in  communication  and 

problem-solving.  Av  ? 

Language,  like  other  areas  of  development>  consists  of  many  parts 

that  develop  at  differentiates.  v 

Language  development  begins  with  speech  sounds. 

The  next  step/ vocabulary,  consists  of  two  parts  -  listening  and' 

speaking.  \ 

Grammar  developnient  does  not  usually  beg^        age  2.  but- 
after  its  appearance  it  develops  so  rapidly  that  by  age  3  the  child's 
grammar  closely  resembles  that  used  by  his  parents. 
Language  is  well-established  by  the  time  the  child  enters 
kindergarten. 
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CHAPTER  9.    IMPORTANT  COKCEPTS  ASOUT  EDUCATIONAL 
EVALUATION 


CHAPTER  10.    IMPORTANT  CONCEPTS  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL 
DIAGNOSIS        ^    '  .    ■  :     '    •  .  '  . 


CHAPTER  11.    SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATION  I 


ERIC 


PREFACE  TO  CHAPTERS  NiNE, 
TEN  AND  ELEVEN 


Once  the  teacher  knows  the  normal  pattern  of  child  development,  he  is 
ready  to  begin  to  ^pply  this  knowledge  in  the  classroom.  At  this  point  he 
should  know  if  a  cfiild^s  behavior  is  typical  for  his  particular  age  group.  If  the 
teacher  not^  a  significant  discrepancy  between  what  the  child  does  and 
what  the  m^ority  of  children  that  age  do,  then  the  teacher's  task  is  to  plan  a 
program  of  remediation  for  the  child.  However,  the  teacher  may  not  know 
how  to  go  about  correcting  an  observed  problem. 

To  perform  this  task,  a  teacher  must  first  learn  how  to  identify  the 
relevant  characteristics  of  a  child  this  section  examines  three  aspects  of  this 
task:  evaluation;  diagnosis,  and  systematic  observation.  Basically  these 
chapters  are  designed  to  help  the  teacher  begin  to  apply  what  he  has  learned 
thus  far  in  the  course.  c 
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CHAPTER  9.    EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION  la  the  ongoing 

monitoring  of  pupil  progreaa  througlt  the  curriculum. 


ESTABLISH  THE  CRITERION «    The  atandard  or  norm 
by  which  a  pupil's  behavior  la  judged. 
Proficiency  and  level  muat  be  considered, 


_| Recognition*  tecall,  and  transfer  are  the 
three  levels  of  evaluation. 


SELECTING  THE  EVALUATION  PROCEDURE.  Four 
factors  tavist  be. considered:  .  validity^ 
reliability,  enabling  behaviors >  and 
efficiency.   : 


COLLECTING  EVALUATION  DATA.    There  arc  four 
tlioea  to  collect  data;    while  teaching,  while 
practicing,  during  a  child's  free  time,  and 
In  formal  teat  situations. 


CHAPTER  10.     IMPORTANT  PRINCIPLIJS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
DIAGNOSIS 


CHAPTER  11.    SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATION 


\ 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


EDUCATiONAL  EVALUATION 

*  In  the  context  of  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model,  (see  Chapter  3)^ 
educational  evaluation  Infers  to  an  on-going  njonitoflng  of  pupil  progress 
through  the  curricuium.  The  pupil  Is  checked  to  see  if  he  is  learning  what  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  teach.  In  this  chapter  a  systematic  sequence  of  evaluation 
activities  vyill  be  explained/  Educational-  evaluation  consists  of  four 
components:  e$taf>lishlng  a  criterion,  selecting  ar^  evaluation  procedure, 
collecting  thp  evaluation  information  or  data,  and  making  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  data. 

EstabUshing  the  Criterion 

The  first  step  is  to  establish  the  criterion.  The  criterion  is  the  standard 
or  norm  by  which  a  pupil*s  behavior  is  judged.  The  criterion  Sppcifles  the 
amount  and  type  pf  pupil  behavior  which  satisfies  the  teaching  objective  t  it 
tells  what  and  how, well  the  pupil  must  do.  Two  factors  need  to  be 
considered  in  establishing  a  criterion  -  proficiency  and  level. 

Proficiency.  Proficiency  is  the  quantitative  aspect  of  a  criterion;-  and 
'  represents  the  point  where  the  learning  is  strong  enough  to  be  retained,  It 
states  how  many  times  a  pupil  must  perform  an  activity  successfully  before 
an  objective  can  be  said  to  have  beer^  met.  Or^  it  states  how  many  successful 
performances  must  be  don^  in  a  given  amount  of  time*  The  teacher  may  be 
satisfied  with  only  one  stuccessful  performance,  or  the  teacher  may  specify 
the  successful  behavior  must  be  demonstrated  several  times.  In  ^  sense,  the 
proficiency  aspect  of  a  criterion  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  For  example.  If  a 
^teacher  wishes  a  pupil  to  know  that  2  +  2  are  4,  he  may  want  the  child  to 
correctly  supply  the  answer  three  times  in  a  row,  10  times  in  a  row,  or  30 
times  in  a  row.  The  decision  of  how  many  tinies  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  task  and  the  characteristics  of  the  learner.  The  teacher  generally  wants 
the  pupirs  learning  to  be  permanent.  In  some  cases  one  successful  pupil 
demonstration  can  assure  the  teacher  that  a  behavior  has  been 'mastered.  For 
example,  if  a  child  successfully  climbs  a  10  foot  high  rope  once,  the  teacher 
can.feel  fairly  confident  that  the  child  could  do  it  again  -  if  the  child  is  not 
fatigued:  Here,  the  task  is  such  that  one  demonstration  should  be  enough.  In 
other  cases,  the  teacher  may  deshe  several  successful  responses  before  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  pupil  cap  perform  su^ccessfully.  For  example,  the  teacher 
places  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  blocks  before  a  child  and  asks  the  child  to 
point  to  the  yellow  One.  By  chance  the  child  could  find  the  yellow  block. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  may-require  that  the  pupil  find  the  yellow  block  four 
times  in  a  row  (the  teacher  mixes  the  .blocks  after  each  trial).  In  this  case,  the 
probability  of  the  child  finding  the  correct  block  four  times  in  a  row  is  1/4"* 
or  one  time  in  256  attempts;  it's  unlikely  that  the  child  could  succeed  by 
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guessing.  A  finu!  point  about  proficiency  should  be  made.  The  nioro  practice 
with  which  a  pupil  is  provided,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  retain  what  lie  has 
learned,  Thus,  for  children  who  forget  what  they  have  learned,  ii  more 
rigorous  criterion  is  appropriate  over-learning.  The  teacher  nuisl  bear  in 
mind  tlvough  that  the  more  overlearning  (practice  beyond  learning),  the 
/ewer  things  he  will  be  able  to  teach  since  there  are  only  so  many  Ijours  in 
the  school  day, 

Level.  Level  tetls  the  teacher  the  type  of  behavior  to  demand.  While 
there  are  several  levels  of  learning,  in  this  chapter  three  will  be  consideiV'd: 
recognition,  recall,  and  transfer.  In  a  behavioral  objective  (see  Chapter  12), 
the  teacher  specifies  the  level  by  specifying  the  behaviors  and  conditions  of 
learning* 

At  the  recognition  level,  the  child  is  asked  to  iliscriminate  among 
alternatives  to  find  the^correct  I'esponse,  The  task  can  be  as  stmple  as  a 
match  to  sample  format:  Which  one  is  like  the  llrst  one? 


Plate  9J  MATCHING  TO  SAMPLE  TASK 


Recognition  can  also  b:  the  common  multiple  choice  format;  draw  a 
line  through  the  triangle  belo  V. 


Plate  9.2  MULTIPLE  CHOICB  TASK 

Another  level  of  learning  is  recall  Here,  recall  means  that  the  correct 
answer  is  not  "^provided  with  a  group  of  incorrect  possible  answers.  For 
example,  a  teacher  might  ask  a  child  to  draw  a  triangle  without  a  model  -  to 
draw  a  traingle  from  niehiory.  - 
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Transfer*  ii  knothet  level  of  learning.  Here,  transfer  means  the 
application  of  what  has  been  learned  In  a  different  situation.  For  example, 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  teach  jigsaw  puzzle  completion.  The  teacher  giveij, 
the  child  two  puzzles  to  puf  together  with  the  teacher's  help  e.g.,  verbal  Or 
visual  cues  to.  facilitate  fitting  the  pieces.  The  teacher  then  gives  the  child  a 
third  puzzle  to  complete.  The  teacher  wants  the  child  to  complete  this 
puzzle  without  help  -  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  about  fitting  puzzles 
together.  Another  example  would  be  using  spelling  list  words  correctly  in 
essays.  .  _  • 

r  The  criterion  specifies  what  the  child  will  do  (level)  and  how  often  he 
must  do  it  (proficiency)  to  demonstrate  he  has  met  the  objective. 


Selecting  the  Evaluation  Procedure . 

The  second  step  in  educationaj  evaluation  is  to  select  the  evaluation 
procedure.  A  well-defined  objective  will  specify  the  evaluation  procedure  to 
be  used  by  specifying  the  terminal  behavior  for  the  child  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  behavior  will  be  demonstiated.  The  evaluation  procedure 
must  be  consistent  with  .the  objective.  The  method  selected  must  measure 
the  same  thing  specified  In  the  objective  If  the  objective  is  to  have  the  child 
copy  the  letter  A,  then  the  child  must  be  provided  a  model  to  copy  the  A 
firom. 

Four  factors  must  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  an  evaluation 
procedure:  validity,  reHability,  enabling  behariors,  and  efficiency. 

Validity.  Validity  asks  a  simple  question,  *'Are  you  measuring  what  you 
say  you  are  measuring?*'  There  are  two  ways  of  determining  validity:  lo^cal 
and  empirical.  Logical  validity  refers  to  a  judgment  about  the  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  the  content^  In  the  simplest  terms,  you  inspect  the 
content  (and  perhaps  format)  of  a  test  to  see  if  the  test  looks  as  though  it's 
measuring  what,  it  is  supposed  to  measure  -  to  see  if  the  content  i3 
appropriate, 

Empirical  validity  is  research  derived:  Through  various  statistical 
procedure^,  researchers  determine  if  a  test  or  evaluation  device  measures 
what  it  Is  intended  to  measure.  For  example,  if  test  A  is  thought  to  measure 
intelligence  and  test  B  is  also  thought  to  measure  iiiteliigence,  then  children 
should  get  similar  scores  on  both  tests.  Generallyi  a  newly  developed  test  is 
compared  with  an  established  test  that  is  assumed  to  measure  the  same  trait 
or  ability.  If  the  new  test  yields  a  similar  score  for  a  pupil  as  the  established 
test,  the  hew  test  would  be  said  to  have  validity.  Another  way  of  establishing 
empirical  validity  would  be  to  ascertain  if  people  who  are  known  to  possess 
>  the  trait  receive  higher  scores  than  people  who  do  not  possess  the  trait.  For 
example,  intuitively,  mechanical  engineers  should  have  more  mechanical 
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ability  than  house  painters-  On  a  test  of  mechanical  ability,  we  would  expect 
mechanical  engineers\to  scorl  higher  than  house  painters.  If  this  occurred  on 
the  Jtest,  we  could  concede  the.  test  has  some  validity. 

Teache^made  testsXand  evaluation  piocedures  almost  always  depend 
upon  logicisit  validity.  \ 

Reiiability, .  Reliability  refers  to  the  amount  of  eiror  involved  in 
measuring  a  skill,  ability  or  bbhavior.  An  evaluation  device  or  test  is  reliable 
if  the  results  are  repeatable,  If  a  child  does  not  leairt  f torn  taking  the  test  or 
anywhere  else,  he  should  got  tne  same  score  each  time  he  is  tested.  In 
practice,  this  seldom  happens;  tnere  is  usually  some  degree  of  landom 
fluctuation  (technically,  error  variance)  in  a  child's  score  on  a  test. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  thlnkVabout  reliability  is  to  imagine  two 
rulers  (12-inch  measuring  devices)  one^made  of  soft  mbberand  the  other 
made  of  steel.  If  you  set  out  to  measure  tMs  line  (  >  ■  ),  the  soft  rubber 
ruler  will  stretch  and  contract  and  ^ve  differerit  lengths  each  time^  while  the 
steel  ruler  gives  consistent  lengths;  The  rubber  ruler's  results  are  not 
repeatable,  consistent,  RELIABLE.  The  steel  tjuler's  results  are  repeatable, 
consistent,  A  measure  must  be  >eliable  to  be  valid.  Not  all 

reliable  Lceasures  are  valid. 

There  are  several  types  of  reliability  and  several  ways  of  deriving 
estimates  of  reliability.  Here,  only  two  general  types  of  reliability  will  be 
treated:  test  reliability  and  observer  reliability. 

Test  Reliability.  Any  formal,  corrlfT^rcially  available  test  should 
indicate  how  reliable  it  is.  This  information  is  determined  through  research 
and  should  be  published  in  the  test  manual  Generally,  teachers  do  not 
analyze  their  own  informal  or  teacher-made  tests  to  determine  the  degree  of 
reliability.  r 

Observer  Reliability.  Simply  stated,  observer  reliability  (technically, 
inter-rater  reliability)  is  the  degree  to  which  two  people  agree  in  their 
observations  of  a  particular  child  or  phenomenon,  For  example.  Teacher  A 
and  Teacher  B  watch  a  child  in  tree  play  activity.  Teacher  A  thinks  the  child 
hit  another  pupil  three  times  and  played  cooperatively  16  times.  If  Teacher 
B  thinks  the  child  hit  others  and  played  cooperatively  in  the  same  instanccjs, 
their  observations  are^  consistent  -  reliable.  If  they  disagree,  their 
observations  are  not  consistent  -  unreliable.  Observer  reliability  is  generally 
estimated  by  the  followirig  formula: 


'  number  of  agreements 
number  of  agreements  +  number  of  disagreernents 


'  :  ■  -    ■  " ■ ■ :     :  ■ :  ■       ■      ■  •  r '  •  .  .     '  . :  ;  ■    . ;  ■ : : 

*V:>C;:'':V^;'^;Vv:>  ^  :  :■■    '     .:■     ■.        :■  -  •    '  ■      ..  '  ■  ■. ;  ■  '  ■  ■  .    .•  j  . 

Consider  the  following  exampleMhe  child  is  on  the  playground  with  his 
..    classmates/ Teacher  A  and  B  are  watching  him  and  evft7 

minutes  marking  %hether  he  is  playing  cooperatively  <)<■  uncooperatively. 
Their  ratings  are  In  Plate  9,3.  They  agree  in  their  ratings  6  times  and  disagree 
4  times.  Their  percentage  of  agreement  is:  ; 

number  of  agrees  (6)  . 
number  of  agrees  (6)  +  number  of  disagrjes  (4) 

This  Indicates  that  their  ratings  are  not  very  reliable.  Generally,  teachers 
want  ratings  to  agree  in  at^ut  90  percent  or  more  of  the  cases. 

Enabling  behaviors.  The  third  fajtor  to  be  considered  is  enabling 
behaviors.  Enabling  behaviors  are  the  skills  and  behaviors  needed  by  the 
child  to  successfully  meet  the  objective,  but  which  are  not  specified  as  part 
of  the  objective.  It  is  easiest  to  think  about  enabling  behaviors  in  the 
negative  sense:  what  things  besides  the  child's  failure  to  learn  could  cause  the 
child  to  fail  to  meet  the  objective?  For  example,  consider  this  objective. 

Mary  will  sit  in  her  seat  when  told  to  do  so. 

Let  us  assume  Mary  wishes  to  comply  with  the  teache^*^  request.  To  do  so, 
Mary  must  have  several  enabling  behaviors, 

1.  Mary  must  hear  the' feacher's  request.  If  she  cannot  hear  the 
teacher*s  request,  the  teacher  will  have  to  communicate  her 
request  other  than  orally. 

2.  Mary  must  comprehend  the  various  components  in  the  command: 
sit,  her  seat  as  opposed  to  any  seat. 

3.  Mary  must  be  physically  able  to  sit. 

Enabling  behaviors  are  the  things  we  take  for  granted  in  a  child's 
performance.  Many  times  the  prerequisites  foi  a  successful  completion  of  an 
objective  cannot  be  assumed-  Knowledge  of  the  child's  relevant 
characteristics  (the  first  step  in  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model)  goes  a  long 
way  in  overcoming  difficulties  in  evaluating  a  child  who  rnay  not  have 
requisite  enabling  behaviors. 

Efficiency.  The  last  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  an 
evaluation  procedure  is  efficiency.  Time  spent  evaluating  can  take  time  away 
from  teaching.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  select  an  evaluation  procedure  which  can 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  teaching  procedure.  A  teacher  could  evaluate  a 
child  during  drill  activities,  for  example.  By  systematically  observing  and 
recording  pupil  responses,  the  teacher  can  gain  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
child's  progress  toward  a  goal  without  necessarily  indulging  in  formal  testing. 
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Plate9.3 

EXAMPLE  OF  OBSERVER  RELIABILITY 


Rating  Teacher  A  Teacher  B  Agree 


1 

Goopoiatively 

Cooperatively 

X 

2 

Cooperatively 

Cooperatively 

X 

3 

(Cooperatively 

Uncooperatively 

4 

,  Uncooperatiyely 

Uncooperatively 

X 

5 

Uncooperatively 

Cooperatively 

6 

Uncooperatiyely 

Cooperatively 

7 

Cooperatively 

Cooperatively 

X 

8 

Cooperatively 

Cooperatively 

X 

9 

Cooperatively 

\ 

Uncooperatively^ 

Uncooperatively 

10 

Uncooperatively 

X 
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Collecting  Evaluation  Data 

The  teacher  must  make  sure  that  he  collects  the  data  he  sets  out  to 
collect  by  the  procedure  he  has  selected.  There  are  four  limes  to  collect 
evaluation  data;  while  teaching,  while  practicing,  during  a  child's  free  time, 
and  in  formal  test  s5;uations.  Each  time  has  its  own  advantages.  The  best 
time  to  collect  evaluation  data  depends  largely  upon  the  objective  and 
considerations  discussed  under  efficiency  above.      -  , 

There  are  several  data  collection  formats  which  a  teacher  can  use: 
demoiistration,  short  answer  questions,  objectively  scored  questions 
(tniefalse,  multiple  choice,  matching  questions),  and  oral  or  written 
statements  (e»g.,  essay  questions).  With  a  young  child,  it  is  recommended 
that  data  collection  activities  be  made  a  natural  and  comfortable  part  of  the 
diagnostic  teaching  process  for  both  the  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  evaluation  procedure  in  the  diagnostic  teaching  model  is  not 
intended  to  "separate''  children  into  A's,  B's,  Cs,  D's,  F's.  It.fs  intended  to 
see  ifa.child  has  met  an  objective.  ^  . 


Judgments 

When  the  criterion  and  evaluation  procedure  are  specified  and  when  the 
data  are  collected,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  data  with  the  criterion 
to  see  if  the  child  has  met  the  objective.  If  the  child  has  met  the  objective, 
the  teacher  goes  on  to  the  next  objective. 

If  the  child  has  not  met  the  objective,  the  teacher  must  try  to  figure  out 
why  not  by  asking  himself  the  following  questions. 

Was  the  objective  actually  taught? 

Was  the  objective  appropriate?  (Did  the  child  have  the  enabling 
bfhaviors  to  meet  the  objective?) 
Were  the  teaching  methods  used  appropriate? 
Were  the  teaching  materials  appropriate? 

If  the  answers  to  any  of  the  above  questions  were  "no",  the  teacher 
should  modify  his  strategy  and  teach  the  objective  again.  If  the  answers  to  all 
of  the  above  questions  were  **yes",  the  teacher  must  begin  diagnostic 
activities  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


Summary  -  . 

I     Educational  evaluation  is  an  on-going  monitoring  of  pupil 
progress. 

2.  The  first  step  Is  the  establishment  of  the  criterion, 

a.  Proficiency  is  the  quantltaUve  aspect  of  criterion. 

b.  Uvel  is  the  qualitative  aspect  of  criterion  and  includes 
recognition,  recall  and  transfer. 

3.  The  second  step  is  the  selection  of  evaluation  procedure- 

a.  Logical  validity  is  a  judgment  about  the  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  the  content,  and  empirical  validity  is 
research  derived.  ^ 

b.  Reliability  is  the  amount  of  error  Involved  in  measuring  a 
behavion 

c.  Enabling  behaviors  are  behaviors  needed  by  the  child  Jo 
successfully  meet  the  objective,  but  which  are  specified  as 
part  of  the  objective. 

d.  Efficiency  is  the  consideration  of  the  aniount  of  time 
required  for  the  evaluation.  ' 

4.  The  best  time  for  data  collection  depends  on  the  objective  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  evaluation;  c\ 

5*    If  the  child  meets  the  ob^Jective;  the  teacher  moves  on  to  the  next 
objective.  If  the  child  does  not  meet  the  objective,  the  teacher 
'  must  evaluate  the  strategy  to  determine  why  not. 
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■TCHAPIER  9.    EDUCAtlCNAL  EVALUATION 


CHAPTER  10.    IMPORTANT  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  - 
DU(^OSIS  is  the  Identification  of  factors  vhich 
interfere  wit^  learning  in  children j  either 
within  the  child  or  within  the  learning  situations 
in  which  the  child  is  placed.  . 


OBSERVING  AND  RECORDING  CHILDREN'S  BEHAVIORk 
Use  informal  teste ,  observation  schedulesi 
and/or  standardized  tests.  ■  - 


DETECTING  REPEATED  PATTERNS  .OF  FAILURE .  .Use, 
systematic  observauiori.  , 


FACTORS  INFLUENCING  POOR  SCHOOL  L)2ARNp(0. 
Motivational  level,  energy  level,  and 
sensory  limitations. 


CHAPTER  11.    SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATION  I 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
IMPORTANT  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS 

Educational  diagnosis  Is  the  identification  of  factors  which  interfere 
with  learning  in  childreni  either  within  the  child  or  within  the  learning 
situations  in  which  the  child  is  placed.  This  chapter  presents  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  educational  diagnosis.  The  implications  of  these  principles 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  the  teacher*s  ability  to  make  an  educational 
diagnosis. 

'        ' .  ,  ■      r  .      ^  ■ 

The  Observation  and  Recording  of 
Children*s  Behavior 

Educational  diagnosis  begins  with  observations  of  a  child's  behavior. 
These  should  be  made  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  a  number  of  situations.  A 
number  of  instruments  can  be  used  to  record  these  observations.  These 
might  include  (1)  informal  teacher-made  tests/ (2)  informal  observational 
schedules,  and/or  (3)  standardized  educational  tests.  The  teacher  should 
record  what  the  child  can  do  as  well  as  what  he  cannot  at  a  given  point  in 
time.  From  these  measures,  a  profile  of  the  child's  strengths  and  weaknesses 
should  be  plotted  on  a  number  of  behavioral  indices. 

The  Detection  of  a 

Repeated  Pattem(s)  of  Failure 

Failure  on  a  given  task  can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors^  some 
relevant,  others  Inclevant.  Before  determining  and  investigating  factors 
which^may  seem  to  be  relevant  causes  of  failure,  a  pattern  of  failure  on  a 
given  task  needs  to  be  systematically  observed  and  recorded. 

A  pattern  of  failure  is  a  recurring  inability  to  do  something  which  is 
specifled  in  the  presentation  of  a  given  task  or  tasks.  FoK  example,  the 
learner  cannot  correctly  wt  ite  the  word  **cat'*  when  asked  to  do  so  on  three 
occasions.  If  under  simlbj^'  circumstances  the  child  demonstrates  an  inability, 
to  spell,  then  a  pattern  of  behavior  is  established  which  signifies  that  the 
child  has  difficulty  spelling. 

f       ■  ■  ■         .  ■  ■ 

The  Continuous  Testing  of  Hypotheses 

in  Pinpointing  the  Source(s)  of  the 

Child*s  Difriculty 

One  factor  alone,  or  many  factors  in  combination,  may  affect  a  pupirs 
performance.  The  classrooni  teacher  should  be  aware  of  factors  which  may 
affect  a  pupil's  performance.  \ 
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When  it  Is  obsetved  that  a  child  exhibits  a  pattern  of  failure,  the  teacher 
must  be^n  to  systematically  identify  those  factois  which  are  relevant  to  the 
child's  difncultles.  Initially  this  is  a  tfial  and  erior  process  of  testing  plausible 
hypotheses.  Consequently,  through  assessment  with  a  variety  of  measuring 
instruments,  hypotheses  are  confirmed  or  denied  with  a  relatively  lilgh 
degree  of  reliability  and  validity.  On  the  basis  this  assessment, 
recommendations  can  be  made  for  plans  for  the  child's  educational  program. 

Diagnosis  is  a  continuous  process  in  which  the  teacher  niust  continually 
reassess  the  child's  progress/  or  lack  of  it,  as  he  proceeds  through  the 
educational  program.  This  is  recommended  not  only  when  the  child 
experiences  failure,  at  which  time  a  step  backward  is  needed,  but  also  when 
the  child  experiences  success,  in  order  to  determine  the  next  step  forward* 

Factors  Influencing 

toot  School  Learning  - 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  poor  perfoimance  by  a  child  on 
school  tasks.  Some  of  the  moie  obvious  factors  associateu  with  a  learning 
difficulty  should  be  checked  out  first.  These  include  the  Influence  of  the 
child's  motivational  and  energy  levels  and  sensory  limitations. 

Motivation.  Motivation  is  the  child's  willingness  to  perform  a  task 
which  is  presented*  This  is  influenced  by  the  child's  interest  in  the  task  and 
his  fear  of  failure  on  a  task.  The  following  steps  should  be  taken  by  a  teacher 
who  suspects  a  child  has  poor  motivation: 

1.  Ask  the  child  what  activities  he  likes  and  dislikes. 

2.  Give  the  child  a  series  of  choices  between  two  tasks.  Take  note  of 
any  tasks  he  refuses  to  do. 

3.  Observe  what  activities  the  child  is  engaged  in  during  free  time. 
Children  will  usually  do  those  things  whicb  interest  them  when 
they  have  the  opportunity. 

^  Energy  level  Four  main  factois  affect  the  energy  level  of  a  child. 


1.  Fatigue 
2;  Nutrition 
3.  Illness 

4/  Drug  Usage  ^ 

If  a  teacher  suspects  a  child's  learning  is  being  affected  by  a  low  energy 
level,  he  should  consult  with  the  school  health  personnel. 
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Sensory  limitations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  course,  sensory  Umitatlons 
are  restricted  to  visual  and  auditory  handica^^^ 

There  are  three  basic  visual  limitations  a  teacher  should  be  aware  of. 

1.  Acuity  -  the  ability  of  the  eye  to  perceive  the  shape  of  objects  in 

the  direct  line  of  vision, 

2.  Capacity  -  the  amount  of  information  a  person  can  take  in 

visually  and  the  length  of  time  he  can  continue  efficiently. 

3.  Versatility  -  the  ability  of  the  eye  to  adapt  to  high  and  low  levels 

of  light  and  accommodate  to  the  rapid  adjustment  of  near 
and  far  points  of  interest. 

'Auditory  acuity,  the  ability  to  receive  auditory  stimuli,  is  the  main 
auditory  limitation  a  teacher  should  be  aware  of. ' 

A  fourth  factor  associated  with  a  child's  learning  ability  is  the 
appropriateness  of  the  task.  This  factor  is  most  related  to  the  goals 
,  established  by  the  teacher  for  the  child.  The  *Uest"  for  this  factor  is  toik 
analysis,  a  method  by  which  a  leacher  determines  what  the  child  must  be 
able  to  do  in  order  to  succeed.  This  procedure  is  discussed  at  length  in 
Chapter  13. 

The  most  difficult  learning  interferences  to  diagnose  are  processing 
difficulties.  These  include: 

I     Visual  discrimination  -  The  ability  to  differentiate  forms  and 
symbols. 

2.  Auditory  discrimination     The  ability  to  identify  the  difference 

between  two  sounds, 

3.  Memory  -  The  ability  to  accurately  recall  both  visual  aiid 

auditory  experiences. 

4.  Visual  sequencing  -  The  ability  to  recall,  in  correct  sequence, 

visual  information. 

5.  Auditory  sequencing  -  The  ability  to  recall  in  correct  sequence 

and  detail,  auditory  information, 

Finally,  the  classroom  teacher  should  keep^  in  m^nd  some  other 
important  principles  of  diagnosis.  . 

L  Diagnosis  should  be  individualized. 

2.  Diagnosis  should  consider  the  whole  child/ 

3.  Diagnosis  should  be  specific. 

4.  Diagnosis  should  be  viewed  as  an  on-going  prdCess. 
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Summary 


I     Education^  (liagncsls  is  the  identifl^c^^^^         factors  which 
interfere  with  learning  in  children. 

2.  It  begins  with  observations  of  a  child's  behavior. 

3.  A  pattern  of  failure  is  a  recuning  inability  to  do  something  which 
is  specified. 

4.  Five  m^'or  factors  influence  poor  school  learning. 

a.  Motivational  level  j 

b.  Energy  level 

c.  Sensory  limitations 

d.  Appropriitenessof  task 

e.  Processing  difficulties 

5.  Educational  diagnosis  should  be  individualized^  considerate  of  the 
wholes  child/specific  and  viewed  as  an  on-going  process. 
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CHAPTER  9.    EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION 


CHAPTER  10.    IMPORTANT  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
DiAGNOSIS 


CHAPTER  11,    SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATION  is  used  to  diagnose 
"  relevant  characteristics  and  to  determine  the 
progress  of  the  student  towards  achievement  of  the 
obj  -sctive.  _j 


CATEGORIES  ate  the  iinlts  of  behavior  that  are 
to  be  observed.    The  behaviors  may  be  randoin 
or  methodological  0   - 


CODING  is  the  recording  of  behaviors  In  some 
predetermined  way^    ' 


A  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVE  specifies  who  will  do 
what  under  what  conditions  and  at  what  level 
of  performance  >  
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\  CHAPTER  ELEVEN  , 

SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVAi^K)N 

V  Teaching  Is  a^coh^tanl  decision  making  process  To  some  degree,  all 
teachers  observe  the  behMbi  of  theit  learneis  and  use  these  observations  in 
maWngdeclsionsabout  their  instruct ional  behavio  / 

Some  of  the  observations  thai  teachers  make  are  casual  and  unplanned. 
In  other  cases,  teachers  plan  a  formal  aiiangement  of. collecting  Information 
about  their  learners/  This?  chapter  will  discuss  one  type  of  planned 
observation  -  SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATION. 

Systematic  observation  is  used  at  two  places  in.  the  model  of 
instructional  decision  making.  After  the  operational  objectives  have  been 
created  to  implement  educational  goals;  the  behavior  of  the  learners  is 
systematically  observed  in  order  to  diagnose  their  relevant  characteristics. 
Alternate  instructional  paths  are  then  created  to  maximize  each  learner's' 
movement  in  the  direction  of  stated  objectives  Following  the  period  of 
instruction,  systematic  observations  aie  agam  made  to  determine  each 
leamer^s  progress  toward  the  achiexemem  of  the  obfectives.  This  information 
is  then  used  to  assess  the  app^opIiatene^i  of  the  objectives  for  the  learners/ 

One  of  the  first  things  that  musi  be  determined  when  systematic 
observation  procedures  are  to  be  used  is  ihe  kinds  of  behaviors  to  be 
observed.  In  addition,  it  miist  be  decided  If  teacher  behavior  or  learner 
behavior,  or  both  simultaneously,  will  |?e  observed. 

Behaviors  can  be  classitied  according  lo  type:  verbal  or  nonverbal. 
Verbal  behaviors  are  spoken  messages  ol  either  a  teacher  or  a  learner.  Those 
behaviors  which  are  not  audible  expressions  are  examples  of  nonverbal 
behaviors.  All  gestures,  body  movemenis,  facial  expressions  and  the  like  are 
nonverbal  behavior  ( 

Behaviors  c  ti^  be  thaught  of  as  the  atoms  of  communication.  They  are 
the  smallest  parts  of  the  communication  process  and  they  have  no  meaning 
until  they  are  linked  together.  For  example,  it  could  be  inferred  that  the 
teacher  in  the  sample  behaviors  listed  in  Bxami^l  below  intends  to  support 
the  learner.  If  it  were  decided  to  observe  a  teacher's  v^riw/ support  of  the 
learners,  only  verbal  instances  of  supportive  behavior  would  be  coded,  but 
the  accompanying  nonverbal  behaviors  also  grve  clues  as  to  \yhat  the  teacher 
is  trying  to  communicate  to  ihe  learner  Units  of  verbal  and  nonverbal 
behaviors  to  be  observed  are  called  caiegones  in  Example  1  (Plate  1 1.1)  this 
combination  of  behaviors  is  labeled  the  APPROVAL  category. 


S3 


A  behavior  category  can  be  defined  Jn  the  way  that  is  moVt  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  the  systematic  observation.  There  are  limes  when  only  a 
collection  of  nonverbal  behaviors  will  be  u^ed  as  the  definltidn  for  a  beliiavlor 
category,  ^  ^ 


Plate  11.1  V 

EXAMPLE  I 
BEHAVIOR  CATEGORY:  APPROVAL 

Behaviors 


Verbal  Nonverbal 

"That  Is  very  good,  Steve.  Smiles 
You  were  able  to  use  all  Eye  Contact 


the  pieces  of  that  pu/zle/' 


In  addition  to  observing  teacher  behavior,  behavior  categories  can  also 
be  created  for  looking  systematically  at  learner  behavior^  Suppose 
observation  of  the  strategies  used  by  learners  in  "solving''  a  jigsaw  puzzle 
were  desired.  Some  behaviors  might  be  d^fined^s  methodical  and  others  as 
random  Under  the  class  of  methodical  behaviors  could  be  listed: 

Placing  -  those  instances  where  the  learner  picks  up  a  piece,  studies  its 
shape,  locates  that  shape  on  the  outlined  puzzle  board  and  then  places  the 
piece  properly  on  the  board 

f    ■ '      ,  ■■  ■ 

Fitting  -  those  instances  where  the  leamerstudies  the  shape  required 
to  fit  a  second  piece  to  the  one  that  is  alieady  placed  and  then  selects  and 
fits  the  appropriate  piece. 

Under  the  class  of  random  behaviors  could  be  listed  . 

'  Discarding  -  those  instances  where  the  learner  picks  up  a  piece  and  sets 
it  down  again  without  placing  it  properly  on  the  outlined  puzzle  board. 

Playing  -  those  instances  where  the  learner  manipulates  a  puzzle  piece 
or  pieces  in  a  non-task  oriented  fashion  \ 

A  fifth  behavior  category  is  needed  to  record  situations  where  the 
learner  engages  in  behaviors  which  arc  neither  entirely  methodical  nor 
entirely  random.  This  class  of  behaviors  will  be  labelled  -Erring.'' 

Erring  those  instances  where  the  learner  places  or  fits  a  piece 
inaccurately  on  the  outlined  puzzle  board, 

-  / 
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Example  11  (Plate  11.2)  shows  the  five  categories  which  constitute  a 
category  system  for  systematically  observing  the  strategies  used  by  learners 
In  "solving"  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  As  the  teacher  observes  a  learner  performing 
this  task,  the  teacher  will  record  each  instance  on  one  of  the  Ave  behavior 
Categories. 


"Diagnostic  Schedule 

1.  Placing 

2.  Fitting 

3.  Discarding 

4.  Playing 

5.  Erring 


Doing  systematic  observations  involves  coding^  the  recording  of 
behaviors  in  some  predetermined  way.  Coding  is  like  using  shorthand* 
Instead  of  writing  out  a  description  of  everything  that  is  happening,  brief 
symbols  are  used  to  record  classroom  behaviors*  However,  unless  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind,  the  mere  recording  of  teacher  or  learner  behavior 
will  have  little  value.  After  aU>  systematic  observation  is  a  time*consuming 
procedure  and  all  the  useful  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  each 
observation  session  should  be  sought. 


In  the  example  with  the  jigsaw  puzzle,  the  five  behavior  categories 
might  have  shown  a  distribution  such  as: 

Diagnostic  Schedule 


Plate  11.2 


EXAMPLE  II 


CATEGORY  SYSTEM 


Categories 


Frequency 


Playing 
Erring 


Placing 
Fitting 


Discarding 


2 
7 
2 
0 


Student:  EloiseGimbel 
Date:    April  16, 1972 
Completion  Time:  4  minutes 
Ta^k  not  completed  after  minutes. 
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Unless  a  prior  statement  of  ^expectations  and  some  theoretical 
guidelines  has  b^en  made,  this  information  is  of  little  V^lue.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  following  behavioral  objective  had  previously  been 
established:  '  \ 

Upon  completion  of  a  unit  of  Instruction  on  sha^ 
identification!  the  kindergarten  learners  at  Paxtdn 
School  will  demonstrate  ^their  ability  to  properly 
place  or  fit  nine  puzzle  pieces  on  the  puzzle  outline  in\ 
three  minutes  or  less.  \ 

t-^Npw  Eioise*s  performance  can  be  interpreted  in  relation  tpUpecific 
criteria.  She  did  complete  the  task*  She  did  not  complete  it  in  three  minutes. 
She  did  not  lose  interest  in  the  task  to  the  point  where  she  played^'^ith  the 
pieces.  '  .  •  > 

Furthermore,  the  behavioral  objective  gives  the  basis  for  selecting  other 
impoirtant  behaviors  that  are  required  for  the  task.  It  can  be  reasoned  that 
one  explanation  for  not  completing  the  task  might  be  indecisiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  and,  therefore,  the  discarding  category  }s  created  so  that 
the  frequency  of  times  this  kind  of  behavior  occurs  can  be  tecorded» 
Another  explanation  for  not  completing  the  task  might  be  a  lack  of  is^terest 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.  In  order  to  record  instances  that  indicate  a  lack  of 
interest,  the  playing  category  is  included.  Finally/ those  instances  where  the 
learner  still  has  difficulty  in  shape  identification  should  be  recorded,  ^so  the 
erring  category  is  included.  .  . 

In  systematic  observations  the  term  reliability  refers  to  the  ability  of  an 
observer  to  use  the  category  system  for  accurately  coding  the  classroom 
behaviors.  It  is  proved  when  other  trained  observers  record  the  same 
classroom  events  using  the  same  category  system. 

A  few  more  behavior  categories  could  probably  be  justified  in  the 
category  system  used  in  Example  II.  The  number  of  times  the  learner  asks 
for  assistance  or  expresses  enjoyment  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  task  might 
be  recorded.  Adding  three  categories  might  make  it  possible  to  better  justify 
the  interpretation  of  the  data.  On  the  other  hand,  these  additional  categories 
might  place  too  much  burden  on  the  observers  with  the  result  that  the 
observation  would  suffer.  Too  few  categories  or  inappropriate  categories  will 
lead  to  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  data. 

Parsimony  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  desire  io  reduce  the  number 
of  behavior  categories  to  the  minimum  required  for  a  valid  interpretation  of 
the  data  collected.  Validity  is  the  ability*  of  the  category  system  to  collect 
the  amount  of  quality  data  needed  to  make  justifiable  interpretations  about 
a  leamer*s  prbgress  toward  stated  objectives.  The  validity  of  a  category 


system  depends  on  the  behavior  categories  measuring  the  leamer^s 
performance  on  the  stated  task  aftd  an  adequate  amount  of  categories  to 
allow  accurate  measurement  of  the  task. 

Each  important  objective  requires  two  uses  of  systematic  observation: 
diagnosis  and  achievement.  Since  the  purpose  of  observation  for  diagnosis 
(prior  to  instruction)  is  different  from  the  purpose  of  observation  of 
achievement,  the  two  category  systems  will  have  to  be  somewhat  different. . 
The  category  system  for  diagnosis  will  include  categories  which  serve  as 
indicators  about  the  reasons  for  inadequate  learning  performance,  while  the 
acliievement  category  system  will  include  categories  which  describe  the 
quality  of  performance  after  instruction.  (See  Example  III  -  Plate  11.3). 


Plate  11.3  , 

*■  ■       .  ' 

EXAMPLE  HI 
CATEGORY  SYSTEM 

Diagnostic  System  Achievement  System 

1.  Placing  1.  Placing 

2.  Fitting  2.  Sequential  fitting 

3.  Discarding  3.  Non-sequential  fitting 

4.  Playing  4.  Searching  for  sequential  fitting 

5.  Erring  5.  Erring 

The  achievement  system  contains^  three  behavior  categories  which 
carefully  describe  the  kind  of  **fitting*'  behavior  the  learner  Is  engaging  in» 
With  these  categories,  variations  in  thcf  behavior  patterns  of  the  learners  who 
reach  the  objective  can  be  studied  and  more  information  about  their 
performance  can  be  obtained.  Discarding  and  playing  >yere  not  included  in 
the  achievement  system  because  they  are  diagnostic  indicators.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  teacher  is  hot  concerned  about  the  reasons  for  inadequate 
performance  after  the  learner  has  received  instruction;  Wh^n  this  occurs^  it  is 
the  signal  for  the.  teacher  to  switch  back  to  diagnostic  observation  and/ 
t^cycle  the  instructional  process.  !n  the  puzzle  example^  this  would  mean 
that  the  teacher  would  supply  a  different  but  similar  puzzle  and  observe  the 
learner*s  performance  \v^th  the  diagnostic  system. 

Because  objectives  are  tailoied  by  the  teacher  for  learners  to  fit  the 
goals  of  the  community,  the  observation  systems  must  also  be  tailored  to  fit 
the  objectives/ A  behavioral  objective  specifies  who  will  do  what  under  what 
conditions  and  at  what  level  of  performance. 


The  following  behavioral  objective  illustrates  a  $imt>le  task: 

^  Given  a  red  box  and  a  green  box  and  an  array  of  six 
red  blocks  of  assorted  shapes  and  six  ^reen  blocks  of 
assorted  shapesi^  the»  three-year-old  child  will 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  accurately  place  all  the  red 
blocks  in  the  red  box  in  two  minutes  or  less. 

When  creating  a  category  system  for  this  behavioral  objective, 
judgments  need  to  be  made,  using  the  ciiteria  set  forth  in  the  behavioral 
objective,  about  prQbable  responses  of  the  learner  versus  possible  responses. 

The  categories  might  be  defined  as: 

Locating  -  puts  red  block  in  red  box  ^ 
Erring  -  puts  red  block  in  green  box  or  green  block  in  red  box 
Playing  -  non-task  oriented  manipulation  of  blocks  oi*  bo?ces 
Rebelling  -  verbal  or  nonverbal  expression  of  dissatisfaction  about 
the  task  .  '  ' 

Skill  in  systematic  observation  lequires  a  careful  and  persistent 
attention  to  learner  behavior..  As  the  teacher  applies  the  prihcdples  of 
systematic^  behavior  in  the  classroom,  his  ,  skill  as  an  observer  will  increase 
and,  consequently,  the  quality  of  his  instructional  planning  will  also 
improve.  "  > 

--Summary 

1.  Systen^tic  pbseiValion  is  one  type  of  formal  arrfingement  teachers 
can  use^  to  collect  InformsUion  about  their  learners; 

2.  It  is  used  at  two  pl^ce&  in  the  mstcuctional  decision  model  -  to 
diagnose  relevant  ch^iacteiistics  oi  students  and  to  determine  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives 

3.  Behaviors  are  classified  as  verba!  and  nonverbal  , 

'  4.    Units  of  a  beh^vioi  to  be  observed  are  called  categories.  These  can 
■    be  defined  in  the  way  most  appropiiate  to  the  purpose. 

5.  Coding  is  the  recording  of  behaviors  in  some  pred^^ 

6.  '  Reliability  refers  to  the  degree  that  the  recorded  behaviors  are  the 

same  behaviors  that  other  trained  observers  would  record. 

7.  Parsimony  is  used  to  describe  the  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of 
behavior  categories  to  the  minimum  required  for  a  valid 
interpretation. 

8.  Validitjr  is  the  ability  of  the  category  system  to  collect  the  amount 
x>{  quality  data  needed  to  make  justifiable  interpretations  about 
.the  learner's  progress  ' 

9.  A  behavioral  objective  specifies  who  .  will  do  what  under  what 
conditions  at  what  level  of  performance 


1. 
2. 
3; 
4. 
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PREFACE  TO  CHAPTERS  TWELVE 
AND  THIRTEEN 


Now  that  the  relevant  characteristics  of  the  child's  behavior  have  been 
isolated,  the  teacher  is  ready  to  formulate  a  -'plan  of  attack.^'  that  is,  he  Is 
ready  to  begin  organizing  the  information  he  has  gathered  into  general  goals 
towards  which  the  child  will  work,  These  goals  must  then  bo  broken  doWn 
into  behavioral  objectives  that  are  used  for  guiding  'nstruction  on  a  daily  or 
lesson  basis,  this  section  describes  two  approaches  to  formulating  these 
objectives/  Chapter  12  presents  instructional  objectives,  a  means  of  stating 
what  a  learner  will  do  at  the  end  of  an  instructional  sequence.  Chapter  13 
cbnsiders  task  Analysis,  breaking  down  learning  tasks  into  their  component 
parts  tb  identify  necessar>  skills. 
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CHAPTER  12;  "iN^TRUcxlokAjL  6Bjkci*iVris  are  statements 
of  Intent  describing  what  a  learner  will  do  at 
the  end  of  an  instructional  sequence; 


_  STATEMENTS  OF  CONDITIONS,  Is  the  envlronperttl? 
I  the  time  of  instruction. 


TERMINAL  BEHAVIOR  is  the  behavior  which 
indicates  a  successful  completion  of  the 
instruction. 


CRITERIA  is  the  minimal  acceptable  performance 
stflndards  for  behaviorj  Includes  nunter,  tlae, 
£ro^aiS>_and  produpt  of  the  behavior. 


GENERAL  GOALS  ate  t^e  large  objectives  from 
whi^h  a  number  of  n^re  specific  behavioral 
objectives  are  madec 


CHAPTER  13o    TASK  ANALYSIS 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 
INSTRUCTldI»IAL  OBJECTIVES 

Ah  instructional  objective  is  a  statement  of  intent  describing  what  a 
learner  will  do  at  the  end  of  an  instructional  sequence.  Instructional  ^ 
objectives  have  3  basic  components:  statements  of  conditions,  terminal 
behavior,  and  criteria. 

Criteria  is  defined  as  the  minimal  acceptable  performance  standards  for 
the  behavior.  Criteria  provide  the  test  by  which  teachers  measure  whether 
goals  have  been  reached/  Pour  basjc  criteria  statements  which  teachers* 
objectives  often  center  around  are  (I)  the  nwrnft^r  of  behaviors,  (2)  the  time 
a  behavior  takeSi  (3)  characteristics  of  the  process  of  performing «  behavior 
and  (4)  characteristics  of  the  product  of  a  behavior, 

Tlie  r^a/ objectives  of  this  chapter  are  as  follows:  ^ 

1.  Given  a  behavior,  instmctional  material ^  problem,  the  teacher 
and  her  students  will  write  complete  instructional  objectives 
containing  statements  of  conditions,  terminal  behavior  and 
criteria, 

2.  Armed  with  seveial  of  these  complete  instructional  objectives 
written  by  the  t'iacher,  students,  or  teacher  and  students  together, 
the  teacher  and  students  will  wie  the  objectives  to  evaluate  their 
progress  by  determining: 

a.  Have  the  objectives^  been  reached  according  to  stated  criteria? 

b.  By  using  behaviorally  stated,  criterion  referenced  objectives, 
have  the  teacher  and  students  saved  any  time?  HaVe  the 
objectives  kept  the  class  more  **on  the  track"  than  previous 

•    planning  methods? 

c.  Are  objectives  reached  more  rapidly  when  children  can 
evaluate  their  own  progress  by  measuring  their  own  work  up 
to  concrete  criteria? 

d.  Do  students  score  higher  on  tests  or  get  more  answers  correct 
on  seatwork  and  homework  assignments  when  given 
behavioraily  stated,  criterion  refeirenced  objectives  to 
evaluate  theii  own  work? 

e.  '  Are  objectives  reached  more  rapidly  when  children  help  to 

write  their  own? 

f.  By  changing  condition  statements,  can  the  same  objectives  be 
reached  more  rapidly?  ^ 

g.  Do  different  conditions  affect  the  learning  rates  of  students 
differently? 
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3.  Given  some  practice  using  behaviorally  stated,  critetion  referenced 
objectives  and  the  information  gathered  fiom  objective  No.  2 
above,  most  teacheis  wilt  choose  to  use  these  objectives  daily^  for 
each  lesson  taught. 

4.  After  using  behavioral  instructional  objectives  dailVi  teachers  will 
quickly  structure  tests  on  chapters  and  units  by  testing  all 

■  •  previously  wilt teh  objectives  according  to  their  stated  criterion  for 

,  that  learning  sequence. 

/  If  the  teachers  taking  this  course  could  reach  criterion  level  on  these  4 
objectives,  they  would  have  ( 1  )>eightened  etticiency,  seeing  which  methods 
of  teaching^  planning,  and  evaluating  aie  most  profitable  under  which 
conditions  and  for  Which  children,  as  w^ll  as  (2)  taught  their  students  to  ' 
keep  th(^ir  eyi)$  on  where  they  Ve  going,  teaching  them  to  plan  and  evaluate 
theii'  own  losrnlng  Chddren  trained  to  plan»  look  at  and  evaluate  their  own 
learning,  learn  not  only  the  subject  matter  taught  but  a  valuable  tool  for 
planning  and  evaluating  their  lives. 

These  4  easy  steps  will  help  the  teacher  achieve  the  objectives  listed 
above. 

■.■  ■  .  ■  ■  ■  ■ . 

■■  -  (>■  "  ■  ' .  '  ■  '  ■  ■  ■ 

STEP  1:  PLANA  LESSON  TO  TEACH  THE  CLASS  ABOUT 
INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES,  > 

When  planning  this  lesson  write  complete  instructional  objectives 
containing  conditions,  temiml  behaK(ofs,  and  criteHa. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  les^oiii  tell  the  class  what  the  objectives  are. 
(List  on  board,  pass  out  dittoed  hit;  if  there  are  only  a  few,  teach  them;  for 
younger  children,  act  them  out*  or  say  them  a  few  times,  asking  children  to 
fill  in  the  blanks).  Stress  criteria. 

While  teaching  the  lesson,  evaluate  while 'the  Instruction  is  In  progress. 
Stress  criteria. 

Evaluate  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  with  the  class.  (List  results  on  board, 
act  them  out  with  younger  children,  or  devise  a  tingerplay  to  illustrate)// 

Were  all  criteria  met?  Some?  How  many?  For  how  many  studerits?  How 
close  did  others  come?  '  : 


STEP  2:  TEACH  A  LESSON  AS  USUAL 


See  how  much  lime  it  lakes. 
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Measure  quality  of  learning.  (How  many  correct  answers  on  seatwork 
assignment?  Incorrectly  read  words  on  a  page?  Times  fallen  off  a  balance 
beam?etcO 

Next  day  What  can  be  gained  by  wrttirig^ 

objectives  and  using  them  with  the  students? 

See  how  much  time  it  takes. 

Measure  the  quality  of  learning/  (H[ow  many  correct  answers  cn 
seatwork  assignments?  Incorrectly  read  words  on  a  page?  Times  fallen  off  i 
balance  beAm?) 

"  •   '  ^       ■      ^  .  • .  .     .  . 

STEP  3:  BEGIN  USING  BEHA  VIORAL  OBJECTIVES  DAILY 
Wim  STUDENTS  IN  ALL  SUBJECT  AREAS 

Keep  k  tecord  of  how  often  objectives  are  used  with  the  class  to  plan 
and  evaluate.  Watch  the  rate  of  use  ^ow  to  meet  the  criteria.  • 

STEP  4:  WRITE  FIRST  TESTS  USING  INSTR  UCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES  TEST  EACH  OBJECTIVE  IN  THE  UNIT  OR 
CHAPTER.  HA  VE  STUDENTS  MET  CRITERIA  ? 

,  After  meeting  objectives  1  to  3,  this  comes  easily.  Teachers  will  wonder 
"How  could  I  ever  have  taught  or  tested  any  other  way?" 
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.    ^     General  Goals 

The  child  wiU  get  ready  for  school. 

Related  Behavioral  Objectives:  putting  on^ocks 

y     putting  on  shirt 

zipping  jicket 
^     tying  shoelaces 


Plate  12.  L  BEHAVIORS  RELATED  TO  GETTING  READY  FOR  SCHOOL. 
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Summary 

A  behavioral  ol^jectlye^  h  of  intent  describing  what  a 

learner  f/iti  do  at  the  end  of  an  instructional  sequence. 

The  tjuee  basic  components  of  behavioral  objectives  are 

statements  of  conditldns,  terminal  behavior  md  criteria  (minimal 

acceptable  performance  stanc'  rd$). 

Criteria  ar6  stated  in  terms  of ; 

a.  number  of  behaviors 

b.  time  a  behavior  takes  /  f 

c.  characteristics  of  the  process  of  performing  a  behavior 

d.  characteristics  of  the  product  of  a  behavior 

Proper  and  successful  use  of  behavioral  objectives  results  in 
heightened  efficiency  for  the  teacher  and  training  in  planning  and 
evaluating  for  the  student. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


CHAPTER/ 13.    TASK  ANALYSIS  l8  breaking  down  learning 
taskia  Into  their  component  parts  to  Identify 
necessary  skills,  " 


A  hierarchy  of  skills  ig;  established  and  used 
to  insure  sequencing  of  instruction, 


Enroute  or  enabling  behaviors  ar^  the 
prerequisite  skills  necessary  for  successful 
completion  of' terminal  behavlort  ^ 


Entry  .behaviors  are  the  eilroute  behaviors  a 
child  can  already  perform,  ' 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 
TASK  ANALYSIS 


Tasl^  analysis  involves  breiaking  down  learning  tasks  into  t 
component  parts  so  that  the  skills  involved  in  performing  the  task  can  be 
identified.  Alsoi  prerequisite  skills  (skills  that  the  child  must  have  before  he 
can  successfully  perform  another  behavior)  must  be  identified.  This  notion 
of  necessary  or  prerequisite  skills  is  found  in  the  statement:  LEARNING  IS 
CUMULATIVE. 

ANOTHER 


ONE 


UPON 


BUILD 


SKILLS 


There  is  quite  obviously  a  relationship  between  an  ordered  set  of 
intellectual  skills  and  the  presentation  of  a  sequence  of  instruction.  This 
chapter  concentrates  on  analyzing  learning  ta£;ks  into  the  behaviors  the 
learner  must  perform  so  that  the  learning  hierarchy  can  be  applied  to  the 
classroom  situation.  Once  an  appropriate  behavioral  objective  for  the  student 
has  been  defined,  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  child  possesses  the 
prerequisite  skills .  necessary  to  achieve  the  criterion.  Task  analysis  is  a 
procedure  used  to  determine  these  skills  to  insure  the  proper  sequencing  of  ^ 
instruction  and  the  diagnosis  of  special  needs. 

Sequencing  Instruction 

Writing  objectives  correctly  is  an  important  step  in  task  analysis  because 
precise  objectives  are  necessary  for  precise  sequencing  of  instruction.  A 
well-written  objective  for  a  task  contains  a  condition,  a  criterion  and  a 
terminal  behavior.  In  breaking  down  a  task  into  its  component  parts,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  regardless  of  the  approach  to  the  task  analysis, 
no  essential  step  may  be  omitted. 
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Enroute  or  enabling  behaviors  are  the  prerequisite  skills  necessary  for 
the  successful  completion  of  a  terminal  behavior.  The  identification  of 
enroute  behaviors  is  acc6mpllshed  by  working  backwards  from  the  terminal 
behavior  asking:  What  skills  must*  the  child  have  in  order  to  perform  this 


ta^? 


analyze  ' 

task      a      terminal  .  Identify^  terminal  ^       A  [ 

analysis  behavlpr       >    enroute  behavior  ' 

,  :    >         ^  behaviors 


By  working  backward  from  the  terminal  behavior  and  identifying  the 
prerequisite  enroute  behaviors^  a  hierarchy  of  skills  Is  built  The  implication 
9f  the  task  analysis  for  instractional  ^quencing  1$  quite  obvious.  If  a  C;hild 
can  perform  none  of  the,  enroute  behaviors  in  the  hierarchy^  he  should  be 
taugi^t  the  easiest  behaviors'^first^nstructidn  must  begin  at  the  child's,  level 
in  the  skill  hierarchy.  " 

^  Determining  whether  the  learner  is  ready  to  learn  a  new  task  or  begin 
the  next  level  of  instruction  is 'm  important  aspect  of  sequencing  instruction; 
Task  analysis  has  a  very  practical  way  of  defining  readiness  -  when  a  child 
has  mastered  the  prerequisite  skills  then  he  \^  ready  to  learn  a  particular  task 
(perform  the  terminal  behavior). 

Once  a  set  of  enroute  behaviors  has  been  established  for  a  particular 
terminal  objective,  the  enroute  behaviors  a  child  already  can  perform  must 
be  determined.  These  are  czSiti  entry  behaviors:  Readiness  for  a  task  is 
determined  by  the  entry  behaviors  and  enroute  behaviors  a  child  has  for  a 
particular  task.  When  a  child  has  mastered  the  prerequisite  skills  (can 
perform  all  the  enroute  behaviors),  then  he  is  ready  to  learn  a  particular  task* 


entry 
behaviors 


easy 
enroute 
behaviors 


mastery 

of 
enroute 
behaviors 


instructional 
seq'liencelo' 


readiness 
for 


terminal 
behaviors 


difficult 
enroute 
behaviors 


Relating  Goals  and  Oblectlves 

General  goals  and  behavioral  objectives  are  two  .useful  types  of 
objectives  to  use  In  planning  instruction,  General  goals  can  be  divided  into  0 
number  of  different  behavioral  objective??, 

In  relating  behavioral  objectives  to  general  pr/is  the  primary  criteria  Is 
that  the  behavioral  objectives  maM  sense  .as>)?efiif,  ways  of  showing  that  the 
general  goal  is  being  achieved.  - 

The  behaviors  stated  abo;^e  are  relaled  to  the  general  goal  and  complete 
behavioral  objectives  could  be  written  (or  each.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
more  behavioral  objectives  which  could  be  written  related  to  the  general  goal 
Of  geUlngVeady  for  school.  — 

Teachers  can  use  general  goals  to  pinpoint  those  general  areas  on  which 
Instruction  will  focus.  Related  behavioral  objectives  enable  the  teacher  to 
specify  a  number  of  alternative  behaviors  for  which  spe^^ 
plans  can  be  made.  / 


Summary 

i;.  1.    Task  analysis  involves  brealcing  down  learning  tasks  into  their 
I        component  parts  so  that  skills  involved  in  performing  the  task  can 
be  Identified. 

2.  Precise  objectives  are  necessary  for  precise  sequencing  pf 
instruction. 

3.  Enroute  or  enabling  behaviors  are  the  prerequisite  skills  necessary 
for  the  successful  completion  of  a  terminal  behavion 

4.  Entry  behaviors  are  enroute  behaviors  a  child  can  alteady  perform. 

5.  When  a  child  can  perform  all  the  enroute  behaviors  he  is  ready  to 
learn  the  terminal  behavior. 

6.  A  general  goal  is  used  to  pinpoint  a  general  area  of  focus  for 
instruction  and  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  writing  related 
beh^ivioral  objectives. 
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.    PREFACETO  CHAPTERS  FOURTEEN,  FIFTEEN, 
SIXTEEN,  AND  SEVENTEEN 

The  teacher  who  has  established  specific  goals  for  a  child  must  then 
select  appropriate  instructional  procedures.  This  section  first  suggests  a 
number  of  factors  that  must  b^  considered  when  selecting  a  teaching 
strategy,  and  then  presents  two  contrasting  methods:  Behavior  Modification  ' 
and  Open  Education*  The  chapters  are  not  designed  to  convert  the  teacher, 
but  to  expose  him  to  these  different  approaches  and  to  stimulate  some 
self-evaluation  of  his  own  methods. 
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chapter  14.  factors  to  be  considered  in  planning 
Instruction 


The  specified  task  may  suggest  limitations  and 
new  posslbiltles  In  the  selection  of  a  teaching 
strategy.   ^ 


Characteristics  oi  the  child  Include  the 
motivational  and  energy  levels »  the  sensory 
limitations,  and  processing  difficulties. 


Classroom  activities  should  be  considered i  The 
four  types  are:    practice  for  student, 
presentation  of  lesson,  classroom  control 
techniques ,  and  evaluation  procedure . 


Materials  aelection  is  determined  by  the  task, 
the  individual  chlld»  and  the  planned  activities. 


Administrative  details  often  limit  the  other 
four  factors  0 


CHAPTER  15.    BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 


CHAPTER  16.    OPEN  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  17.    COMPARISON  OF  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  AND 
OPEN  EDUCATION 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN 
PLANNING  INSTRUCTION 


In  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model,  the  characteristics  of  the  child  are 
identifled  and  then  teaching  goals  are  specined.  The  next  step  is  to  select 
appropriate  instructional  strategies  from  all  those  possible.  Since  all  the 
possible  strategies  an4  the  situations  in  which  they  are  most  appropriate 
cannot  be  covered  in  this  course,  five  factors  are  discussed  which  are 
important  to  consider  in  planning  instruction:  (1)  the  specified  task,  (2)  thfe  - 
characteristics  of  the  child,  (3)  classroom  activities;  (4)  instructional 
materials,  and  (5)  administrative  details/ 

An  instructional  strategy  is  a  plan  for  a  series  of  acts  by  either  the 
teacher,  the  learner  or  both. 


Task 

The  previous  step  in  the  teaching  model  hti  provided  a  set  of  enroute 
and  terminal  behavioral  objectives,  (For  quick  review  see  Chapter  12.)  These 
constitute  the  task.  The  nature  of  the  task  may  suggest  b6th  limitations  and 
new  possibilities  in  the  selection  of  a  teaching  strategy.  For  instance,  the 
type  and  mode  of  the  respbnse  to  be  made  by  the  child  might  indicate  that 
certain  materials  and  certain  methods  of  presentation  are  more  appropriate 
than  others.  One  would  probably  teach  color  discrimination  differently  than 
a  social  response  such  as  sharing. 

Characteristics  of  the  Child 

Individualizing  instruction  is  a  centiral  concept  in  the  Diagnostic 
Teaching  Model.  To  individualize  means  to  find  the  best  match  between  the 
instructional  strategy  and  the  characteristics  of  the  child.  The  diagnostic 
infb)  mation  gathered  on  a  student  may  show  a  pattern  of  characteristics 
whiai  have  implications  for  planning. 

In  diagnosis,  one  looks  ifor  four  types  of  patterns  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  child:  (1)  motivation,  (2)  energy  level,  (3)  sensory  limitations,  and<4) 
processing  difficulties.  Each  of  these  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
selecting  the  components  of  the  instructional  strategy.  What  one  child  will 
work  on  for  ^Oijninutes  unassisted,  another  child  will  tire  of  in  five  minutes. 
Sensory  limitations  may  indicate  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  sensory  mode 
of  instruction  or  in  the  type  of  materials  to  be  used.  Certain  processing 
diniculties  require  that  the  task  be  broken  down  further  than  is  usual. 
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Activities  . 

The  activities  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  during  instruction 
should  be  planned  to  be  made  more  effective.  At  Jeast  four  types  of  activities 
should  be  considered:  (1)  practice  for  the  student^  (2)  presentation  of  lesson^ 
(3)  classroom  control  techniques,  and  (4)  evaluation  procedure. 

Practice  Is  essential  in  learning  and  mastering  a  task,  To  be  effective, 
though,  practice  must  he  t(Mo\^^d  by  knowledge  of  pro^ 
student  how  he  is  doing.  There  must  be  adequate  practice  so  that  the  student 
can  master  the  criterion  behavior  stated  in  the  behavioral  objective.  At  least 
some  practice  should  be  equi)^alertt  to,  similar  to,  the  stated  behavior.  On  the 
other  hand,  practice  can  be  varied  to  make  a  task  easier  or  more  interesting. 

There  are  many  possible  ways  to  present  a  given  lesson.  In  the  content 
of  the  task,  chlld^s  characteristics,  and  resources  at  hand,  a  Judgment  is  made 
as  to  the  best  overall  strategy,  and  then  steps  to  be  used  are  worked 

out.  The  appropriate  strategy  is  one  which  best  matches  the  constraints  set 
by  the  other  factors. 

Classroom  control  can  be  made  more  effective  by  developing  ajid  using 
a  variety  of  control  techniques.  Experience  shows  that  any  single  method 
loses  its  effectiveness  when  over  used.  For  the  liUle  incidents,  one  of  the 
following  might  be  useful: 

Stgnat.  A  facial  <3xpression,  physical  gesture,  or  other  sign  to  jet  the 
student^s  attention  with  a  minimum  of  class  disruption. 

Humor,  A  witty  remark  by  the  teacher  can  often  steal  the  show, 

Ignoring/lff^oting  the  child  works  on  attention  seekers, 

Vut  of  sight.  Removing  the  child  quietly  until  self  control  is  regained. 

Encouragement.  A  few  encouraging  words  during  periods  of  good 
behavior, 

For  more  long-term  control,  try  these: 

Geography.  Changes  in  the  geography  of  the  room  (seating  order,  work 
areas,  windows). 

Afa« w^/i.  A  serious  talk. 

Reward  A  reward  system  for  desired  behaviors  in  contrast  to 
punishment  for  unwanted  behaviors. 


Evaluation  teik  you  when  the  student  has  reached  the  temitnai 
objective.  It  is  useful  to  have  t^ie  proceduie  outlined  and  necessary  materials 
available. 


Althougb  planning  does  not  begin  with  the  instructional  materials/it 
rmust  take  them  Into  account.  There  are  at  least  three  considerations  in 
choosing  among  available  materials:  the  specified  task/ how  it  is  to  be  taught^ 
and  the  child*8  characteristics.  A  lesson  In  arithmetic  might  require  a  set  of 
blocks  in  one  case  and  art  materials  in  another. 


Administrative  Details 

Administrative  details  are  common  headaches  such  as  tim^,  resources, 
and  school  policy.  Too  often  these  place  limitation^  on  the  instructional 
strategy*  v 


Summary 

Five  main  factors  are  important  to  consider  in  planning  instruction: 

1.  The  specified  task.  Identify  the  U;nitatlons  and  possibilities  in  the 
enroute  and  terminal  behavioral  opjectiyes. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  child,  Find  the  best  instructional 
strategy  in  order  to  achieve  individualization. 

3.  Classroom  actlvtile^.  Include  practice  (or  student/  presentation  of 
lesson,  classroom  cbntrol  technique  indl  evaluation  procedures. 

4.  Instructional  mter^s.  Consider  t^ski  how  it's  taught  and  child's 
characteristics.    '  \  ' 

5.  Administration  details.  Consider  common  headaches  such  as  time» 
resources  and  school  policies. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 
BEHAVIOR  MODinCATION 


.  Behaylpr  modificat|6n  is  a  vyay  of  systematically  looklnk  'at  \the 
consequences  of  bel\avior\  It  offers  a  method  for  providing  reWds\or 
arranging  consequences  in  iuch  a  >yay  that  desired  behaviors  will  oclur  more 
frequently,  or  uhd^red  bei^viors  will  decrease  in  frequency.  Jt  is  iased  on 
the  premise  tbtbfejjiavior  is  influenced  by  its  ctfhscquences.  1 

^  Behavior  modification  Involves  using  the  conseijuences  of  behavior  to: 

1.  Strengthen  desired  behaviors 

2.  Shape  new  behaviors  - 1 
'  3.    Eliminate  Imd^slred  behaviors 

There  ari^  $tic  basic  steps  1(0  follqw  when  modifying  a  behavior: 

~\\  1  ^  \         \    '  .        ^  .  . 

h    Obse^e  and  take  baseliiie  (the  frequency  of  a  behavior  befo/f  any 
modil^cation  strategy!  i$  useid). 

2.  Specify  a  target  Ibehav^orinclu  criteriom 

3.  Select  feinforcers. 

4.  Implement  selected  sti^tegy . 

5.  Evaluat^  change  that  occurs. 

6.  Establish  reinforcement  schedule. 

Thus^  behavior  modified tionl  should  be  seen  as  a  strategy  to  use  In 
diagnostic  teaching  because  reinforjpement  is  used  to  increase  or  maintain  the 
frequency  of  behavior* 

Frequency."  Frequency  is  the  yiumber  of  times  a  behavior  occurs  in  a 
stated  time  interval. 

Reinforcer.  A  reinforcer  is  any  ^vent  following  a  behavior  that  increases 
or  maintains  the  behavior. 

Learning,  Learning  is  a  countabje,  measurable  change  in  behavior  that 
occurs  as  a  result  of  reinforced  experieince. 

It  must  be  remember^  that  reiii|forcem^t  does  not  cause  a  behavior/ 

11  occu^*  Since  the  same  event  may  or 
may  not  increase  or  maintain  the  behaviors  of  two  pe6ple»  theie  is  no 
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inclusive  ^st  of  reinforcing  events.  A  teacher  often  must  use  trial  and  error 
with  the  child  to  determine  what  reinforcement  will  produce  the  desired 
change^  >  * 

To  test  the  success  of  reinforcement: 

1.  Choose  a  behavior, 

2.  Count  it  (baseline)  for  five  days. 

3.  Choose  a  reinforcer. 

4.  Follow  the  behavior  with  the  reinforcer  for  five  days,  counting 
behavior  frequently.  ' 

5.  Look  at  the  frequencies. 

If  the  frequency  has  increased  or  a  high-frequency  has  been  maintained,  then 
the  event  is  a  reinforcer. 

There  are  a  number  of  consequences  that  can  be  tested  is  reinforcers. 


I  Attention  2ind  social  retnforcers. 

Attention  (imile,  wink,  nod,  eye  contact,  touch,  praise  or  any 
combination)  is  often  a  powerful  reinforcer.  Some  children,  however,  may 
not  change  their  behavior  when  shown  auention.  In  these  cases,  attention  is 
not  a  reinforcer.  ■ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  attention,  such  as  constantly  correcting, 
criticizing  or  quieting  a  child,  leads  to  an  increase  of  undesirable  behavior, 
then  the  attention  is  reinforcing  a  poor  behavior.  This  resUlt  is  detei mined 
tiuough  careful  observation  and  counting  of  behavior  occurrences; 

An  imi)ortant  rule  when  using  attentibn  and  social  reinforcers  is:  prated 
the  behavior,  not  the  child.  Example:  /i  likie  the  way  you  tied  your  shoes; 
good  and  tight."  Not  "Good  boy!'*  There  are  no  good  or  bad  children,  only 
good  or  bad  behaviors. 


2.  Food  reinforcers/ 

When  working  with  very  young  children,  attention-  and  social 
reinforcers  might  not  work  right  away.  When  tested,  food  is  usually  found  to 
work,  especially  tiny  bits  like  minalure  marshmallows,  jelly  beans,  raisins  or 
cereal.  Pood  as  a  reinforcef,  however,  can  become  somewhat  costly  and 
inconvenient  if  used  bvfer  a  long  period  of  time.  Needless  to  say,  tiny  bits  of 
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food  probably  would  be  a  more  effective  reinforcer  te/or^  a  big  meal  than 
after  I  Pood  should  be  used  with  praise,  attention  or  social  rewards  and 
gradually  j)hased  out/unt|l  attention  or  social  reinforcers  function  on  their 
own  as  reinforcers,  s  *  - 

3,  Knowledge  of  results  as  reinforcers. 

As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  uistmctiphal^objecti^^^^  using  criteria  to 
evaluate  their  own  rate  of  learning  often  has  a  positive- effect  on  chlldren*s 
learning  rates.  Therefore,  living  children  criteria  agatast  which  to  evaluate 
their  learning  and .  teaching  them  to  count  and'^chart  their  own  behaviors 
allows  them  to  watph  their  own  change  and  growth^  and  often  functions  as  a^ 
reinforcer. 


4,  Activities  as  reinforcers.  ^ 

The  PremacK  principle  states  that  W^vf f^^  behaviors,  when  they 
immediately  fallow  lo w^frequency  ^  behaviors,  function  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  prpvlously  low-frequency  behaviors.  Thus,  high-frequency 
behaviors  work as  reinforcers.  Someof  these  might  include; 

'     playing  soldiers  looking  outvdndow 

walking  ,  watching  tv 

.      running  getting  dirty 

bicycling  reading  coinics 

:        hiking  playing  hoolcio 

•      camping  baking  cookies 

riding  playing  garbles  . 

:  hiding  things  \ 

Not  only  those  listed  above,  but  all  liigh-frequency  behaviors  can  be 
used  following  low-frequency  behaviors,  like  seatwork  or  independent 

reading  and  math  sheets,  to  increase  theii  frequencies.  V 

■  - '    _  .  .  .  '      ■■  ■  «     .  • 

An  important  rule  when  testing  and  Using  activities  as  reinforcers  is: 
reinforcers  are  given  on(y  after  a  terminal  behavior  is  seen  and  has  met  stated 
criteria.  '  / 


doll  playing 
playing  checkers 
playing  music 
singing 
making  music 
carpentry 
drawing 
playing  house 


5.  Token  economies  as  reinforcers. 

Often,  when  it  is  hot  possible  to  present  food,  an  activity  or  a  game  as 
an  immediate  reinforcer,  tokens  oi  points  are  Immediately  given  to  children 
along  with  social  reinforcers.  At  one  or  two  specified  times  later  in  the  <iay, 
children  m  allowed  to  cash  in  their  tokens  or  points  for  their  choice  of 


retAforcers.  In  a  token  economy.  leJnforc^rs  have. ''pHce  tags"  ranging  from 
nry  small  to  very  large  amounts  of  points  or  tokens,  so  that  all  children  can 
afford  one  01  more  reinforcers.  depending  oVwhat  each  has  learned. 

An  importaVit  rule  when  using  all  kinds  of  reinforcers  is:  reinforcers 
that  are  frequently  and  repeatedly  ^used  often  lose  their  reinforcing  value 
after  a  lime.  To  mjike  j^ure  this  does  not  happen,  the  teacher  should  change 
his  pool  of  lelnforceis  regularly^  making  some  inaccessible  for  a  time. 

Try  out.  Try  out  mean^i  that  eveiytime  a  ^hild  exhibits  the  behavior  !^ 
stated  tn  the  object Ive,  he  is  reinforced.  The  rate  of  bel|a\ior  is  determined 
by  the  rate  of  reinforcement.  A  re/rt/prc^w^wr  schedule  M  used  to  make  a 
behavior  mote  lesisiant  to  extinction.  When  a  chjld*s  frequency  qf  behavioir 
is  at  the  stated  criteiion  for  five  dt^$,  systematic  reinforcement  can  be 
stopped.  Withholding  continuous  reinforcement  Is  the  fastest  way  to 
extinguish  a  behaviof 

Punishment  can  lemporatiiy  suppress  behavior «  Frequently,  however, 
when  the  punishment  is  stopped*  the  punishid  behavior  Increases  in 
frequency. 

Punishment  can  act  as  a  i*;inforcemeni  to  a  child  A  shout  or  command 
intended  as  a  punishment  may  not  tunction  as  one  The  consequence  of  an 
event  is  what  it  functions  as 

Punishment  can  evoke  a  variety  ot  emotional  behaviors  (anger,  fear, 
resentment,  frustration)  fiom  both  the  leache^  and  the  student » which  often 
interfere  with  or  put  oil  solution  of  the  present  problem  behavior; 

The  only  time  a  teacher  should  use  punishment: 

\^ '    1     To  teach  a  young  child  no 

'    *       Tosavea  ch^ 

3.  To  suppress  present  behavior  temporarily  In  rare  cases,  this  may 
seem  the  only  way  to  get  a  child  to  try  an  alteriiativ^  behavior. 
(BEWARE*  The  teacher  should  prepare  himself  for  an  increase  in 
frequency  of  the  present  behavfor  when  punishment  stops). 


Behavior  Change  Program  for  Beginners 
I  Choosing  a  Behavior 

The  teacher  counts  one  behav  101  and  records  its  frequency  daily  for 
two,  fiveMJay  school  weeks  The  objective  is  accurate  counting.  The  teacher 
will  find  his  frequencies  here  ri>jng  daily,  as  he  acquires  the  counting  habit. 
He  should  continue  counting  beyond  the  two  week  period  if  he  thinks  he 
needs  more  practice 
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The  teacher  chooses  a  hehavtorwhtch:  , 

ft.    can  occ^ir  at  any  time  during  the  day,  every  day. 

b.  occurs  4/  least  siKjtlme$  daily  (once  each  hour  to  provide  him  with 
counting  practice.)  ^ 

c.  may  be  his  own  behavior 

d.  may  be  one  child^^behavior. 

e.  may  be  the  frequency  of  all  classmates  who  have  a  behavior  In 
common^  ; 

Some  suggested  behaviors: 


^*Thankyou"8aldbyall 
iSmiles  given  to  him  by  all 
Blank  looks^given  to.  him  by  all 
Compliments  given  by  all  to  anyone 
One  or  more  children  not  attending 
Disruptions  to  lessons 


.  **Thank  you"  said  by  him 
,     Smiles  given  by  him 
Nag^gbyhlm 
Raise  his  vpice 
'     ,  \  Repe^ated  instructions 
Lessons  completed  in  time  allowed 


2.  Testing  for  Reinforcers 

■  If  the  teacher  is  working  with  school-age  children,  he  should  test ' 
qtteritiori  md  social  reinforcersikrtowledge  of  r 

If  the  teacher  is  working  with  preschoolers  and  the  reinforcers  listed  ^ 
above  are  not  working,  he  should  t^t  food  reinforcers. 

3.  Accelerating  the  Frequency  of  an  Existing  Behavior 

the  teacher  then  chooses  a  behavior  currently  seen  at  a  low  frequency, 
which  he  would  like  tp„  see  increased,  (perhaps  the  Qumber  of  smiles, 
compliments  or  thank  you*s  seen  in  his  classroom  daily). 

He  then  follows  the  6  steps  of  a  behavior  modiilcatibn  project» 


4.  Decelerating  the  Frequency  of  an  Existing  Behavior 

A  behavior  currently  seen  at  a  high  frequency,  which  he  would  like  to 
see  decreased,  perhaps  the  number  of  disruptions  in  his  classroom  dally,  or 
the  number  of  times  instructions  must  be  repeated,  is  chosen. 

The  6  steps  of  a  behavior  modification  project  are  then  followed^ 


$•  teaching  the  Student 

Now  he  teaches  his  students  to  count,  record  and  contrfil  their  own 
behaviors. 

Students  are  taught  to: 

Make  a  counter 

Count  and  record  their  own  behaviors 
Accelerate  behavlor»  and 

Decelerate  behavior,  ^ 

choosing  their  own  behavioral  objectives  and  deciding  on  their  own 
consequences.  Learning  to  evaluate  and  control  one's  own  life  should  be  a 
primary  goal  of  education. 


Happy  Countings 
And  Many  Pleasant  Changes! 


Easy  Methods  of  Counting 

Counters  tliat  a  behavior  manager  wears  are  the  only  ones 
recommended.  If  behaviors  are  not  counted  immediately  as  they  occur,  they 
are  often  forgotten.  Running  for  a  pencil  and  paper  or  reaching  for  a  chart 
each  time  a  behavior  occurs  is  inefflcient.  ; 

Wrist  counters  are  similar  to  golf  counters  which  Ire  available  In  most 
:  dime  stores.  One  model  of  wrist  counter  is  available  from  Behavior  Research 
Company,  Box  3351,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66103. 

Howeveri  the  wristcountfers  just  dest^ 
they  count  dnly^ne  behavior  at  a  time.  As  the  teacher  becomes  more  adept 
gtt  counting,  he  might  choose  to  count  mote  than  one  behaylor  at  a  time. 
Some  of  the  multiple  behaviors  he  might  cou/tt  are:    '  >  . 

1.  The  read  incorrectly  daily  by  each  of  8  children 
in  4  different  reading  groups; 

2.  The  number  of  incorrect  responses  to  random  questions,  the 
number  of  smiles,  and  the  number  of  inattentive  faces. 

3.  The  number  of  questions  asked  and  the  number  of  disruptions  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  times  he  raises  his  voice,  ot  someone 
leaves  his  seat  br  asks  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
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A  home-nuukv  l)c;ul  coiniior  imy  he  very  useful  us  ciicli  coinitcrjs 
tailored  to  its  nuikvM\  uociN. 

The  couiUvr  iit  l^iite  15. 1  coiilil  record  S  beluiviors  ul  oiuv. 


Plate  15.1.  SIMI>LI:.  HOMHMADH  BHADCOUNTBR. 

The  counter  shown  in  IMate  i  5.1  can  be  made  easily. 

1.  A  strip  or  leather  (or  edge  of  piece  of  heavy  tabric)  is  cut  about  3 
.   inches  wide  and  7     inches  long  (or  long  enough  to  wraparound 

the  wrist  and  snap  sIuU). 

2.  Snaps  are  attached  at  the  edges. 

3.  Sixteen  holes  iire  punclied  tlirough  which  will  be  knotted  and 
fastened  pipe  cleaners  (S  on  each  side). 

4.  On  the  8  pipe  cleaners,  snuill  be:ids  of  a  size  that  will  move  when; 
pushed  but  will  not  slid^/  freely  are  strung  on  about  2/3  of  each 
pipe  cleaner. 

5.  Ends  of  pipe  cleaners  are  stuck  through  holes  in  leather  or  fabric 
and  knotted  on  the  opposite  side. 

6.  Strips  of  masking  or  surgical  tape  are  placed  over  pipe  cleaner 
knots  to  avoid  scratching  the  wrist. 

The  bead  counter  mi^y  be,varied  to  the  teacher*s  needs  by: 

1.  Making  it  wider  or  narrower; adding  or  subtracting  rows  of  beads, 

2.  Dividing  the  length  of  each  row  of  l>eads  by  2  or  3.  cutting  the 
pipe  cleaners  in  half  or  thirds  to  count  several  behaviors  on  one 


row. 


Using  the  Bead  Counter 

I     At  the  beginning  of  every  day»  put  it  on»  and  push  all  the  beads  to 

one  side  as  shown  above. 
V  2.    Count  one  behavior  on  each  row  of  beads  (a  different  color  of 

beads  in  each  row  might  make  this  easier)  by  pushing  one  bead  to 

the  end  of  the  pipe  cleaner  each  time  it  occurs. 
3.    At  the  end  of  the  day  6r  class  period,  record  the  number  of 

behaviors  counted  in  each  row, 

Recording  Daily  Behavior  Counts 

Nfany  teachers  have  created  theh^  own  systems  of  recording  behavior 
counts.  Probably  one  of  the  simplest  methods  is  to  ditto  a  monthly  calendar, 
recording  each  days  count  on  the  calendar.  Thr  most  sophisticated  and 
standardized  procedure  has  been  developed  by  people  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  It  is  called  the  Standard  Behavior  Chart,  (Plate  15.2).  It  is  a 
logrithmlc  scale  which  allows  teachers  a  standardized  way  of  concisely 
showing  140  days  (20  weeks)  of  daily  counts  at  once.  A  standard  behavior 
chart  is  pictured  on  the  next  page.  Ail  suggested  readings  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
explain  the  use  of  the  Standard  Behavior  Chart  which  is  available  from 
Behavior  Research  Company,  Box  335 1 ,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66103, 


Summary 

1.  Behavior  Modification  is  a  way  of  systematically  looking  at  the 
consequences  of  behavior  and  then  organizing  the  consequences  so 
that  desired  behaviors  will  increase  and  undesirable  behaviors  will 
decrease. 

2.  Procedural  steps  include: 

a.  Observe  and  take  baseline. 

b.  Specify  target  behavloi  including  criterion  for  success, 
c*    Select  reinforcers. 

d.  Implement  selected  strategy. 

e.  Evaluate  change  that  occurs. 

f.  Establish  r0lnf6rcement  schedule. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 
OPEN  EDUCATION 


Open  Education  is  presented  as  a  system  of  education  which  is  unique 
because  of  its  beliefs  and  practices/  The  beliefs  or  philosophy  of  Open 
Education  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  planning  and  operation  of  Open 
Education  classrooms.  The  system  is  child*centered  -  children  are  free  to 
determine  their  own  educational  experiences  and  to  evaluate  their  progress 
and  success  toward  goals. 

The  terms  open  and  education  are  defined  in  ways  whlcli  are  peculiar  to 
their  use  in  Open  Education  systems  and  in  ways  which  help  to  explain  the 
beliefs  underlying  Open  Education  classrooms. 

Open.  While  open  is  generally  used  as  an  adjective  to  describe  how 
sometliing  looks,  in  the  beliefs  of  Open  Education  the  word  is  used  as  a 
process  term.  Opening  describes  what  teachers  try  to  facilitate  in  children. 
The  children  in  the  Open  Education  classroom  are  the  focus  of  the  opening 
process. 

Four  factors  have  been  identified  as  contributing  to  a  classroom 
atmosphere  in  which  children  are  opened. 

1.  Flexible  objectives  -  opening  a  child  means  to  encourage  and 

accept  a  variety  of  behavior. 

2.  Lack  or  de-emphasis  of  peer  competition  -  no  one  behavior  is  best 

or  preferred,  except  if  decided  upon  by  the  child. 

3.  Multi-age  groupings  -  age  span  is  more  than  one  year  which 

greatly  increases  the  potential  for  different  types  of  behavior* 

4.  Teacher's  attitude   toward   mistakes   -   opening  can  be 

accomplished  by  increasing  the  range  of  possible  responses  by 
presenting  a  positive  or  uncritical  attitude  which  is  accepting 
of  errors  as  genuine  learning  attempts. 

The  presence  of  these  four  factors  is  termed  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  for 
opening  to  occur.  It  must  be  remembeied  that  an  opening  response  for  one 
child  may  be  typical  for  another  child. 

■ '  ■ .  ,  \  [  /  '  y  '    ^  ; 

Education.  Society,  or  what  happens  in  the  real  worldi  ^fovides  the 
blueprint  for  education  in  the  open  classroom.  The  curriculum  of  the  open 
classroom  is  based  upon  the  objects  and  skills  found  in  everyday  life  and  in 
one*s  own  neighborhood.  Interactions  or  social  contacts  between  and  among 
children  in  the  open  classroom  arc  the  same  as  the  social  interactions  adults 
during  the  course  of  their  daily  activities.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  Real  Worid  Classroom.  ^ 
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Two  other  terim  h;ivv  special  mciining  in  relation  loHie  beliefs  and 
pructicevS  o(  Open  liduciilion.  These  terms  have  conic  to  represent  much  of 
what  actually  occurs  in  an  Open  lulucalion  classroom  nilcd  with  busy 
chiltlren. 

Transact  ion  V  A  child  hi  ah  open  classroom  interacts  with  an  object.  He 
becomes  interested  in  that  object  aiicj  wants  more  information;  or  wants  to 
continue  interacting  with  that  object,  A  transaction  then  becomes  the  sum 
of  his  interaction  plus  his  motivation  or  desire  to  continue  inle;'acting  with 
that  object  (Plate  I  (>»  I ). 


Plate  16  I,  TRANSACTION. 


TRANSACTION  =  INTERACTION  +  MOTIVATION 


For  example:  On  a  walk  outside  the  Classroom  a  boy  spies  a  pretty  red 
leaf  and  then  a  yellow  leaf  and  then  a  brown  leaf.  When  he  gathers  them  alt 
together  he  finds  they  are  all  llie  same  shape  and  he  wants  to  know  how  this 
can  be  if  they  are  all  different  colors.  He  collects  more  leaves,  looks  in 
books,  talks  to  his  father,  talks  to  his  teacher  and  eventually  tells  a  group  of 
his  friends  at  sharing  hour  what  he  has  found.  This  entire  involvement  with 
the  leaves  is  considered  to  be  a  transaction. 


\ 
A 


U5 


A  clill(J*s  expcritMiccs  in  an  open  claiisroom  can  best  be  described  as  ail 
ongoing  scries  of  transactions. 


Integrated  day.  The  sum  or  bringing  togetlier  of  tlie  open  classroom 
environment  tluough  each  child*s  transactions  is  one  way  of  describing  an 
integrated  day  (Plate  10.2).  Since  each  child  will  be  involved  in  different! 
transactions,  each  child's  day  will  be  integrated  or  brought  together  in  a' 
different  way.  (  "  \ 


I 


Plate  k>. 2.  INTr;CiRATED  DAY. 
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Open  Education  is  hot  a  package.  It  is  not  a  program  that  can  be 
wrapped  up  in  textbooks  and  maiketed  around  the  country.  It  is  not  a 
model  program  that  others  can  copy  and  use  in  their  own  'classrooms  or 
school  districts.  Open  education  Is  a  non-model.  One  can  follow  the 
guidelliies  and  be  a  true  believer,  but  what  the  children  do  in  each  classroom 
will  be  different  from  what  the  children  do  in  any  other  classroom  because 
each  child  is  a  unique  individual  and  responds  differently/ 

Open  Education  is  obWously  different  from  the  education  chil^^^^ 
exposed  to  in  a  traditional  classroom.  However,  in  trying  to  understand  the 
mechanics  of  Opeft  Education,  some  very  traditional  perspectives  can  be 
used  to  highlight  this  difference. 

Role  of  curriculum.  Open  Education  operates  with  objectives  that  meet 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  each  child.  These  are  called  Flexible  Objectives. 
They  are  determined  by  the  child  through  his  actions;  thus  giving  th© 
objejctives  the  label  '^expressed  objectives."  Children  state  their  goals  or 
objeictives  through  their  interactions  with  their  environment.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  cuiriculum  comes  from  the  real  world  activities  and  materials 
witii  which  children  interact.  Open  classrooms  do  not  opersite  on  fixed  time 
schedules.  There  is  no  *Hime"  for  reading,  math,  etc  :Not  only  are  time 
boundaries  lacking,  but  the  distinctions  between  subject  matter  are  fuzzy,  as 
many  different  subjectscan  be  part  of  one  tx^nsaction. 


Role  of  'Ihe  teacher.  The  teachtVs  role  in  the  open  classroom  can  be 
summarized: 


1.  To  iaentify  the  child's  expressed  objectives 

2.  To  ft  cilitate  transactions 

These  results  imequiUbration,  a  shaied  communication  and  balance  between 
the  teacher  and  the  student. 

Open  classroom  teachers  need  to  be  open  people  themselves.  These 
teachers  must  have  a  broad  educational  background  with  an  understanding 
of  the  basic  prin^ples  in  many  subject  areas>  The  teacher  needs  to  be  an 
active  experimenter,  in  the  classroom  and  bring  to  teaching  a  wide  set  of  life 
experiences.  The  teacher's  atritude  towards  erior  is  critical  in  establishing  an 
accepting  and  warm  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 

After  a  teacher  nas  ideritilled  a  child's  expressed  objectives,  the 
teaching  task  nanows  to  the  facilitating  of  ttansactions.  The  teacher  strives 
tci  arrange  materials  and  ^liipment  in  the  classroom  to  encourage  children's 
transactions.  0€|neral  criteria  for  room  auangement  are  1)  to  arrange 
materials  in  an  attractive  and  appealing  manner,  2)  to  place  materials  so  that 
children  can  reach  them  w^ithout  adult  help  3)  to  giadually  introduce 
materials  and  ayoid  overwhelming  children,  4)  to  arrange  equipment  to 
provide  both  private  and  gioup  work  space. 
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Role  of  the  ^hlid.  role  of  the  child  is  pivotal  in  open  education. 
Bach  child  is  viewed  as,  a  unique  individual  whose  education  will  differ  from' 
that  of  other  children.  In  the  beliefs  of  Open  Education,  it  Is  held  that 
children  learn  in  different  ways,  that  children  learn  best  in  a  rich,  stimulating 
environment,  and  that  cWldrtn  learn  best  when  they  initiate  transaction  ' 

Evaluation  of  success  or  progress  bi-Opea  upon  the 

child^S'feelings  and  his  self*^ste^m.  The  child  feels  dbouVhimseif,  the 
more  successful  the  learning  experience  has  been«  Children  set  their  own 
yardsticks  of  success.  ' 

\  /  Diagnostic  teaching  in  an  open  classroom  means  that  the  teacher 
\pbserves  and  identifies  the  child*8  expressed  objectives. 


Summary 

Open  Education  is  a  system  of  education  which  is  unique  because  of  its 
beliefs  and  practices:  ; 

Teacher  is  opener 

Curriculum  is  vehicle 

Destination  is  uncharted 


Child  is  explorer 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

COMPARISON  OF  OPEN  EDUCATION 
BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 


AND 


Comparing  and  contrasting  two  instructional  strate^es  helps  a  teacher 
understand  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ^ach  system  and  ofteii 
results  in  the  production  of  a  third  "combination"  system  especially  suited 
to  the  teacher's  individual  needs. 

For  subscribers  to  the  CARE  2/3  Model  for  Diagnostic  Teaching, 
selection  of  an  instructional  strategy  and  materials  is  highly  dependent  upon 
the  child  sor  children  involved.  This  chapter 'is  designed  to  help  the  teacher 
select  instructional  strategies  by  setting  up  a  direct  comparison  between 
Open  Education  and  Behavior  Modification,  two  highly  contrasting  systems. 
Six  dimensions  will  be  compared: 

a.  role  of  the  child 

b.  objectives 

c.  reinforcement 

d.  role  of  the  teacher 

e.  classroom  arrangement 

f.  evaluation 

Space  has  been  provided  after  each  dimension  for  the  student  to  make 
additional  distinctions  between  Open  Education  and  Behavior  Modification. 


COMPARATIVE  DIMENSIONS 
1.  Role  of  the  child 


Open  Education 

Active 
Choice 


Behavior  Modification 
Reactive 

Planned  response 


2.  Objectives 


Expressed  by  child 


Specified  by  teacher 


Natural 


3.  Reinforcement 


Planned 


>  4.  Role  of  Teacher 

Nort-dirtkve  Directive 

5.  Classroom  Arrangement 

Opctxipam  ■■^•'^;:'::Vari^ty^ 

of  ehvironnients 


6.  Evaluation 

According  to  child's  According  to  criterion 

self-image  and  growth  statements  of 

objective 


The  teacher  should  recognize  the  diff'erences  between  these  two 
instructional  strategies  and  take  advantage  of  each  in  choosing  and  planning 
instructiona!  strategies  to  meet  his  student's  needs.  To  do  this  the  teacher 
might  want  to  use  the  checklist  below: 


CHECKLIST 
Write  a  or  b  in  each  blank  to  show  your  response. 

1.  How  do  I  view  the  child's  role  in 
learning? 

a.  active 

b.  reactive 

2.  What  kind  of  objectives  do  1  use? 

a.  expressed  by  child  , 

b.  behaviorally  stated  by  school. 

3.  What  teacher  role  am  I  most  compet^'nt 
and  comfortable  in? 

a.    non  directive 
b-  directive 
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4.    What  kind  of  lelnforQement  can  i  handle 
mo$t  easily? 

a.  natural 

b.  planned 

S«    Can  I  set  up  and  operate  a  flexible,  open 
classroom  environment? 

a*  yes 

b,  ••'•'  np.'^';  - 

6.    Acceptable  evaluation  procedures' in  my 
school  are  / 

a.  child's  self-image  and  growth 
assessment 

b.  activities   or   tests  related  to 
objectives 


If  a  teacher's  scores  are  not  all  "a's"  (Open  Education)  or  all  "b's" 
(Behavior  Modification),  he  has  Just  produced  a  third  system  based  on  a 
recognition  of  his  own  individual  differences  as  well  as  those  bf  rWs  class^ 
Thus,  two  systems  which  present  contrasting  philosophies  can  be  merged  to 
form  an  individual  learning  program, 
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PREFACE  TO  CHAPTERS  EIGHTEEN,  NINETEEN 
TWENTY  AND  TWENTY-ONE 


The  purpose  of  the  next  four  chapters  is  to  introduce  the  teacher  to 
several  instructional  m.  l- v  retrieval  systems  and  to  provide;  him  with 
practice  in  using  them  in  a  sin.uhted  classroom  setting.  They  are  designed  to 
help  him  successfully  accomplish  the  Selecting  Materials  step  of  the 
Diagnostic  Teaching  Model. 

Although  the  tctm  retrieval  system  may  be  new,  most  teachers  have 
Undoubtedly  encountered  some  retrieval  systems  in  their  work.  A  retrieval 
system  is  an  organized  system  for  getting  information  about  a  certain 
subject.  For  example,  libraries,  curriculum  materials  centers  and  file  drawers 
ar?  all  retrieval  systems  because  they  contain  a  store  of  information  which 
can  be  easily  reached. 

In  its  simplest  form,  a  retrieval  system  operates  as  follows: 

1.  A  need  for  information  arises.  ♦ 

2.  It  is  known  that  a  pool  of  information  exists.  I  / 

3.  Some  standardized  procedures  are  followed  for  surveyinft/ th0 
information.  1  i  / 

4.  The  information  which  helps  solve  the  problem  is  retrieved.  /    / . 

The  mere  fact  that  a  teacher  can  retrieve  informationvon /arioUs 
materials  through  an  organized  retrieval  system  will  not  automatically  h^lp 
him  in  his  classroom.  In  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model,  three  stepf  precede 
and  influence  the  selection  of  materials  (Identification-  of  Learner 
Characteristics,  Specification  of  Objective  and  Selection  of  Ir^^tructjonal 
Strategy).  *  /  / 

■■     ■  .    /    ,  ^ 

The  retrieval  systems  described  in  the  next  four  chapters  are  intended 
to  be  used  as  tools  whenever  and  however  the  teacher  needs  to  use  them. 
When  used  correctly,  they  will  help  him  become  aware  6f  and  plan  for 
individual  characteristics  of  children  as  they  relate  to  the  selection  of 
instructional  materials. 

As  some  of  the  r^tiieval  systems  presently  availabje  are  reviewed,  the 
teacher  should  evaluate  them  with  his  own  needs  in  miiid,  Th^  presentation 
of  these  retrieval  systems  is  not  an  endorsement  of  tlie  prodiicts,  but  rather 
an  attempt  to  make  these  systemsrexisten\:e  and  bperatiqiis  known  to  the 
teacher. 
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CHAPTER.  18. 


NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  AND  REGIONAL  MEDIA  CENTERS 


Special  Educational  Indtructlonal  Materials 
Centers  (SBIMC  or  IMC  for  short)  ate 
subdivided  Into  associate  centers,  which  serve 
the  teacher  In  consultative  and  supportive 
roles,    '  


Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf  (RMC)  offer 
extensive  preservice  and  In&ervlce  training  for 
teachers  of  the  deafo  


Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  Informa- 
tion Center  acts  as  a  resource  center  as  well 
as  a  coordinator  for  the  entire  network. 


Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center  helps 
teachers  locate  appropriate  materials  for 
visually  handic&pj^d  children « 


National  Center  on  Educational  Media  . and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  (MCEMMU)  is  a 
national  agency  which  develops  materials , 
trains  teachers/  and  delivers  services  for 
handicapped  children  and  their  teachers » 


CHAPTER  19 0    COMPUTER  BASED  RESOURCE  UNITS  ] 

CHAPTER  20.    PRESCRIPTIVE  MATERIALS  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM^ 

CHAPTER  21.    FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  TEACHER  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  | 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

NATIONAL  NETWORK  01*  INSTRUCTION AL  MATERIALS 
AND  REGIONAL  MEDIA  CENTERS 

IMC/RMC  Network  stands  ioi  Instructional  Materials  Centers  and 
Regional  Media  Centers  Network/The' IMC/RMC  Net\york  resuUed  f^  a 
report  by  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  established  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1962,  The  netwoik  was  set  up  to  develop  materials, 
disseminate  information  about  Instiuctionil  materials  and  train  teachers  in 
the  use  of  media  and  materials. 

Today  the  original  two  JMC's  have  expanded  to  21  centers. 
Components  ate  included  now  which  weie  not  mentioned  in  the  original 
plan.  The  purpose  of  ihe  total  network  Is  to  provide  educators  with  ready 
access  to  valid  mateiiats  and  informatioil  related  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 


Instructional  Maleriats  Centeis 

The  total  network  comams  scvtial  d  fferent  components,  The  origmal 
concept  of  the  network  was  based  on  the  idea  of  having  a  web  of  Special 
Educational  Instructional  Matt  rials  Ctn(cr^  abound  the  country.  The  centers 
became  known  by  their  initiiis,  either  SEIMC  or  IMC.  The  IMC*shave  riow 
matured  and  pJay  an  impoitant  lok  ;n  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  A  list  of  the  center*  is  included  hei?  for  lefeience  (Plate  18*1). 

Each  IMC  is  responsible  fui  serving  a  particular  region  of  the  country. 
Since  any  center  may  have  to  seive  far  moit  perjons  than  it  can  handle 
effectively  or  a  very  large  and  unwieldy  geogtaphic  area,  ariother  type  of 
intermediary  center  has  evolved  Thesyc  Ihleimediary  centers  are  called 
Associate  Special  Education  Instmctionai  Materials  Centers  There  are  about 
350  of  these  centers  scattered  throughout  most  of  the  50  stated  and  U.S, 
possessions. 

*  These  Associate  Centc^s  aro  (he  ones  with  which  the  teacher  would 
probably  have  the  closest  contact  A  servjce  which  the  Associate  Center 
cannot  provide  may  be  channeled  to  the  Regional  Ctnlei,  but  the  initial 
request  will  be  made  to  the  AssoiJaie  Center  MuM  stales  have  several  of 
these  centers.  For  the  mosi  part,  rhe  Regional  Centers  have  become 
resources  whicji  supply  information  lo  the  A^^ociale  Centers  upon  request  pr 
when  a  new  development  ailses  mjhc  Utid  They  are  also  a  resource  to  state 
departments  and  ser\e  as  a  hnk  lu  th^  nanon^i  network 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTERS 


Region  Served 
Ntdoiul 


ConnectJcuti  Miln« 
Mtsstcfauietti,  New 
Htmpshire,  Rhode  . 
IiUnd»Vennont 


Arizoni,Califomia, 
Nevada 


Colorado,  Montana, 
New  Me^dcOi 
Utah,  Wyoming 


National 


Illinois 


Iowa,  Kansas,  Missoiulj 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota 


Kentydcy,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee 
West  Vii^ 


Director 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Lapfte,  Director 
Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center' 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40206 

Dr.  Jfo^  Tringo,  Director . 
New  England  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  Center 
Boston  University 
704  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  0221$ 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Watts,  Wrectoj 
Instructional  Materials  Center 
for  Special  Education  ^ 
University  of  Southern  Califomia  ^ 
1031  South  Broadway,  Suite  623 
Lx)s  Angeles,  California  90015 

Dr.  WiUaid  Jones,  Director 
Rocky  Mountain  Special  Education  * 
Instructional  Materlab  Center  '  ^ 
University  of  Northern  Colorado 
Creeley,  Colorado  80631 

Dr.  Don  Erlckson,  Director 
CECInformation  Center  on 
.  Exceptional  Children 
(CEO  ERIC) 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Chlkiren 

141 1  South  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.,  Suite  900 

Arlington,  Viiginla  22202 

Miss  Gloria  Calovini,  Director 
Instructional  Materials  Center 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

1020  South  Spring  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 

Dr.  Robert  Ridgway,  Director 
Special  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Renter 
University  of  Kansas 
205  W,  9th  Street,  Suite  5 
L4iWrence,  Kansas  66044     :  M 

Dr.  A.  Edward  Blackhurst,  Director 
University  of  Kentucky       ~.  i 
Regional  Spedal  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Centi^r  „  . 

641  South  Limestone  Street 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 


Plate  18.1.  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTERS 
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Region  Served 


Director- 


lAdiimi»  Michigjin, 
Ohio 


New  York*  SUte,and>;. 
Central  New  York  ^ 
Regiion 


Weitem  New  York 
Region' 


Mti.  Lou  Alonio^  Director 
USOE/MSU 

Ui$titicilonalMaterkU  Center  for 
Handicapped  CfdUren  ana  Youth 
213  Ericktpn  Hall 
Michigan  SUte  Unlvenity 
East  Landni,  Michigan  48823 

£>r.S)iirley  Cohen 
vBox.3SfO,  Hunter  Coitege 
695  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10021  . 

Mrt.  Elizabeth  L.  Ayre,  Regional  Director 
Regional  Special  Education 
InstiuctloAal  Materials  Center    /  > 
SUteVniverdty  College  at  Buffalo 
1300  Elmwood  Avenue  . 
BufCalo,  New  York  14222  V 


Southeastern  New  York 
Region 


Dri  Shirley  Cohen^ 
BoxiOl,  Hunter  Colfe|e 
695  Park  A^nue 
New  York,  New  York  10021 


Alaska/Haway»  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington^  Guam, 
Trust  Jertitory  of  the 
Padflc  Islands 
American  Samoa 


Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas 


Delaware^  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania 


Dr^  Wayne  D.  Lance,  Director 
Northwest  Regional  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  Center 
University  of  Oregon 
Clinical  Services  Building 
Eugene;  Oregon, 97403 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Fell,  Director 
The  University  of  Texas 

Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center 
2613  Wichita  Street,  Austin,  Texts  78712 

Dr.  Raymond  S,  Coitrell,  Director 
Mld*A0anUc  Region  Special  Education 
Instruc^onal  Materials  Center 
George  Washington  University 
WasWngton,D.C.  20006 


Minnesota 
^Vlscondn 


DhLeRoy  AserUnd,  Director  . 
SjN^dal  Education  Instructiona] 
Materials  Center 
University  of  Wisconsin 
41S  Webt  Oilman  Street, 


Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Misslsdppi, 
SouthCaroUna 


Dr.  Faye  M.  Brown,  Director 
Southeh)  States  Cooperative 
Learning  Resource  System 
Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
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REGIONAL  MEDIA  CENTERS 


Di.  Robert  B.  Steppi  Director 
Midweti  Regloiul  Me4lA  Centet 
fortheDetf 
Unlv^nit/cfNebiitlu 
UnoolnpNebra«kA  68508 

Dr.  WlllUm  D.  Jacksoftp  Director 
Southern  Regional  MedU 
foitheDetf 
CoUe|e  of  Education 
University  of  Tennes9^ 
Knoxville.Tenneisee  39716 

br,  Raymond  Wynun,  Director 
Ndrthetit  ReglOAtl  Media 
Center  itor  the  Detf 
Untvenity  of  MamchusetM 
Amherst,  MasuchuaetU  01003 

Dr«  Hut>ert  D.  Suinmers,  Director 
Southwest  Regional  Media 
Center  for  the  Deaf 

New  Moxlco  State  University 
?.  0.  Box  3AW 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 


Plate  18.2.  IMC  NETWORK. 

Function  of  the  Associate  Center 

The  Associate  IMC,  as  its  name  impjles,  is  a  center  housing  educational 
materials,  both  print  and  non-print.  Along  with  these  materials  there  are 
personnel  trained  in  using  the  materials.  The  center  exists  to  serve  the 
teacher  in  a  consultative  and  supportive  role. 

For  example,  a  teacher  can  request  materials  from  his  Associate  IMC  to 
try  dut  on  a  short-term  basis  in  his  classroom.  During  this  time  he  can 
evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the  material.  Each  time  a  material  is  sent  out^,  the 
teacher  using  it  is  asked  to  evaluate  it»  and  included  with  the  materials  he 
receives  from  the  center  are  other  teacliers'  evaluations. 

Most  materials  such  as  professional  books,  children's  games  and  actual 
instructional  materials  are  usually  loaned  out  on  a  short-term  basis.  Films, 
filmstrips  and  multi-media  kits  also  are  available  for  short-term  loans. 

Iif  order  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  latest  materials,  some  Associate 
Centers  operate  mobile  units  which  bring  materials  and  consultant  services  to 
outlying  districts.  The  majority  of  Associate  Centers  send  out  newsletters 
announcing  the  new  materials  they  have  received.  Visitors  to  the  Associate 
Centers  can  use  house  catalogues  to  scan,  k  Ue  and  select  materials. 
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The  M  In  Plate  18.3  identifies  those  services  offered  by  most  Associate 
Centers. 


Plate  18.3.-' 
ASSOCIATE  IMC  SERVICES 

1.  Lending  new  materials  and  those  teaichers  wish  to  use  before  purchase^ 

2.  Lending  materials  for  specific  learning  probleifis. 

3.  Collecting  and  sharing  teacher  evaluation  of  mat'eriaU. 

4.  Providing  consultative  services  for  planning  purppses.  , 
5*  Publishing  a  newsletter  describing  services,      ,  v 


A  teacher  is  encouraged  to  write  directly  to  the  center  that  services  his 
area  to  discover  the  exact  services  available  to  him.  To  get  the  address  of  the 
Associate  Center  serving  his  area,  he  should  contact  the.  center  listed  for  his 
state/ 


Pohits  to  Remember 

■ .  ,       ■  '  ■■  ' ' 

Although  most  of  the  Regional  Centers  are  called  Special  Education 
IMC's  and  are  funded  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicdp5)ed 
of  the  USOBi  regular  as  well  as  special  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
facilities* 

Network  services  are  free  except  for  the  expense  of  mailing  back 
materials  once  they  are  borrowed.  Material  requests  are  generally  handled 
through  the  Associate  Centers*  Once  the  teacher  has  expressed  interest  in 
being  placed  on  the  Center's  mailing  list^  he  is  free  to  borrdw  materials  in 
person  or  by  mall,  and  may  take  advantage  of  all  other  services. 

Incidentally,  if  any  student  taking  this  course  does  contact  one  of  the 
IMC's,  the  authors  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  mention  the  fact  that  he 
took  the  CARE  course  developed  by  Penn  State  and  that  the  course 
discussed  the  iMC  network.  Thanks! 


Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf  (RMC) 

The  second  major  component  of  the  IMC/RMG  Network  Is  the 
Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf  (RMC).  The  RMC*s  are  concerned  with 
changing  classroom  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  by 
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designing  and  developing  media  and  materials,  and  by  training  teachers  how 
to  work  best  with  pupils.  Bach  of  the  four  centers  deals  with  extensive 
preservice  and  inservice  training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Additional  important  components  are  as  follows: 


Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Information  Center  (CEC) 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Information  Center  (CEC) 
collects,  indexes,  abstracts  and  stores  research  information  from  various 
sources.  The  joutndl  Teaching  Exceptional  Children  h  also  produced  therej 
CEC  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  all  other  centers  in  the  network  and 
njaintalns  a  network  coordination  function. 


Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center 

The  Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center  located  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  develops  various  instructional  aids  that  are  used 
with  the  visually  handicapped  and  helps  teachers  locate  materials  appropriate 
for  the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children. 


National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  (NCEMMH) 

The  National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  at  Ohio  State  University,  serves  the  IMC/RMC  Netsvork  and 
handicapped  children  as  a  nationally  prominent  agency.  Its  functions  include 
developing  instructional  materials,  training  and  disseminating  on  tl^e  national 
level  and  developing  a  national  system  to  deliver  media  services  to 
handicapped  children  and  their  teachers. 


Summary 

The  National  Network  of  Instructional  Materials  and  Regional  Media 
Centers  (IMC/RMC)  consists  of  five  tt}Qior  components: 

Special  Educational  Instructional  Materials  Centers  (SEIMC  or 
IMC  for  short) 

Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf  (RMC) 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Information  Center  (CEC) 
Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center 

National  Centei-  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  (NCEMMH) 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


)S8 


The  centers  work  together  to  meet  tHe  ori^nal  objective  of  developlilg 
iTiaterials,  disseminating  information  about  instructional  materials,  training 
teachers  in  the  use  of  media  and  materials,  and  providing  a  delivery  system 
of  media  services  to  handicapped  children. 

Effective  September  1,  1974rthe  IMC  Network  is  renamed  the  Area 
Learning  Resource  Center,  Network.  The  .Network  consists  of  thirteen 
regions  throughout  the  United  States.  For  Information  about  the  locations 
of  these  centers,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  7th 
and  D  Streets,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  20202. 
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CHAPTER  18, 


NATIONAL  NETWORK  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  AND  REGIONAL  MEDIA  CENTERS 


CHAPTER  19.    COllPirrER-BASED  RESOURCE  UNITS  (CBRU) 
consist  of  broad  pools  of  Ideas  and  Info 
which  can  be  adapted  by  teachers  of  different 
trade  levels* 


Teaching  units  are  developed  from  resource  units 
to  prevent  fragaientary  learning »  provide  practice » 
and  provide  organization  for  difficult  concepts. 


The  Co Ae P.  Abstract  and  request  form  help  the 
teacher  select  appropriate  teaching  units « 


' The  individual  pupil  portion  of  the  request  form 
allows  the  teacher  to  plan  for  individual  " 
differences. 


The  Computer  Based  Resource  Guide  contains  coti^ 
tent  outlines!  'dn  actlvltlea  sectioh»  an 
Instructional  materials  sectiohi  and  evaluation 
devices  0  '    -\f 


CHAPTER  20 e    PRESCRIPTIVE  MATERIALS  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  21.    FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  TEACHER  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


COMPUTER-BASED  RESOURCE  UNITS 


ResQurce  units  include  ideas  which  may  Me  used  and  adapted  by 
teachers  of  different  grade  levels.  Essentially  they  are  used  for  preplanning 
and  are  never  used  by  one  teacher  in  their  entirety,  A  resource  unit  is  a 
broad  pool  of  ideas  and  information  and  usually  c6^^ 


2.  subject  mater 

3.  instructional  activities 

4.  materials 

5.  measuring  devices 

6.  teacher  references  ' 

The  teacher  draws  a  teaching  unit  from  the  pool  of  ideas  and  activities 
hi  the  resource  unit.  Many  teachers  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  use 
resource  units  simply  because  ther^  are  not  many  available.  It  Is  very  time 
consuming  and  very  difficult  to  set  up  lists  of  materials,  methods^  etc.»  which 
would  apply  to  various  topics  and  various  age  levels.  The  m^or  purposes  of 

teaching  Ujriits  are: 

■    ■»  '    ■■  '  ' 

1.  prevent  fragmentary  learning 

2.  provide  practice  in  meaningfully  applying  tool  subject  skills 

3.  provide  an  organization  for  teaching  certain  concepts  which  would 
be  difficult  to  teach  any  other  way. 

Not  all  school  sub}ect$  lend  themselves  to  a  unit  method  of  teaching. 
Generally  those  subjects  which  are  tool  subjects  are  not  taught  as  separate 
units.  Subjects  such  as  sodal  studies/ which  deal  with  broad  c^^ 
most  amenable  to  the'unit  methocl  of  teaching. 


Unit  Constructiort 

There  are  many  approaches  to  unit  construction.  Following  is  a  list  of 


suggested  steps  to  use  in  constructing  a  unit.  Several  te^ts  are  listed  in  the 
bibliography  which  are  good  sources  for  more  detailed  descriptions  of  unit 
construction. 


I. 


learning  outcomes 


/ 


1 


Steps  In  Constructing  a  Unit 


Justification 


Objectives 


Initiating 
Activity 


Developmental 
Activity 


1.    A  justifiable  teaching  topic  is'  chosen.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  topic  is  givei\  at  the 
\.  beginning  of  the  unit  plan. 

2)^  Objectives  for  the  unit  are  written.  They  serve 
as  a  guide  to  what  will  be  taught  in  the  unit 
and  also  provide  a  basis  for  evaluation.  Units 
typical\y  include  objectives  which  have  been 
tailored  to  individual  students. 

3«  Unit  activities  are  selected  which  are 
compatible  with  the  unit  objectives,  pupil 
ability  and  pupil  interest/ This  means  the 
teacher  probably  will  have  different  activities 
for  different  pupils.  These  activities  are  start 
up  activities  which  will  introduce  and  involve 
the  pupils  in  the  unit. 

4.    Developmental  unit  activities  are  closely 
tailored  to  the  unit  objectives,  pupil  ability 
.  and  pupil  interest.  These  activities  are  the 
"heart"  of  the  unit. 


Culminating 
Activity 

Evaluation 


Bibliography 


5.  Activities  which  are  appropriate  for 
summarizing  and  closing  a  unit  are  selected. 

6.  Pupil  achievement  is  evaluated  using  the  unit 
"  behavioral  objectives  for  each  child.  A  f  econd 

type  of  evaluation  of  the  unit  deals  with  the 
success  of  the  unit  in  preparing  the  pupils  for 
future  learning.  This  type  of  evaluation  is  not 
easy  vo  carry  out. 

7.  Sources  used  in  the  unit  are  listed.  The 
purpose  of  the  bibliography  is  to  provide 
other  teachers  with  enough  information  to 
enable  them  to  use  and  adapt  the  unit  to  meet 
their  needs. 


ERLC 
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Computer  Based  Research  Units  (CBRU)  was  developed  to  meet  the 
iieeds  of  busy  teachers  who  have  neither  access  to  resource  units  nor  time  to 
construct  their  own.  CBRU  takes  most  of  the  work  out  of  planning  the 
resource  unit,  It  supplies  a  guide  tailored  to  the  teacher'^  class  and 
individuals  in  it. 

The  CBRU  request  form  contains  a  list  of  resource  units  or  guides 
which  have  been  developed  or  soon  will  be.  After  each  title  is  listed  the  range 
of  grade  levels  for  which  the  particular  topic  is  appropriate.  See  Plated  19.1 
and  19.2  for  CBRU  listing  and  request  form. 

To  help  the  teacher  be  more  sure  that  a  unit  topic  covers  appropriate 
areaSi  the  C.A.P.  abstract  publication  accompanies  the  planning  guide.  These 
abstracts  briefly  discuss  the  scope  and  content  of  each  unit  (Plate  19.3). 

In  addition  to  reading  the  unit  abstractSi  the  teacher  may  send  for,  free 
of  charge^  the  objectives  of  the  unit(s)  he  is  interested  in.  Plate  19.4  is  an 
example  of  the  objectives  from  the  unit  "Environment  and  Public  Health.^' 


Requesting  Resource  Units 

With  the  objectives  the  teacher  will  receive  a  request  f  jrm.  If  he  decides 
the  unit  will  help  his  cla:^,  he  must  complete  this  form  by  supplying 
information  which  will  enable  CBRU  to  construct  the  unit.  See  Plate  19.2. 
Notice  that  he  must  fill  in  the  unit  title  and  number'  The  number  is  found 
by  the  unit  title  on  the  initial  form  (Plate  19.1)  and  on  the  objectives  list 
(Plate  19.4). 

To  supply  information  about  individual  pupil  characteristics,  the 
teacher  will  need  the  Instructional  Variables  sheet  (Plate  19.5).  This  sheet 
helps  him  translate  information  about  his  pupils  into  a  code  which  can  be 
used  by  the  computer /The  variables  that  are  coded  and  used  in  the  CBRU 
request  form  are  called  descriptors.  These  descriptors  are  the  variables  used 
every  day  in  instructional  planning-  Other  examples  of  Instructional 
Variables  sheets  for  specific  units  are  given  in  Plates  19.6  through  19.9. 

Mental  age.  The  request  form  also  asks  for  the  range  of  mental  ages  in 
the  class.  The  formula  below  is  used  to  compute  mental  age. 


CA  X  IQ 
100 


Mental  Age  = 


Chronological  Age  x  intelligence  Quotient 
100  V 
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Individual  pupil  poitioh  of  the  torn.  For  each  child  the  teacher  Is  asked 
to  list  two  Individual  objectives  that  he  wants  him  to  master.  It  is  from  this 
section  that  GBRU  derive?  much  of  its  strength.  The  teacher  may  specify  any 
objectives  he  wishes  for  each  child* 

Reading  level  For  the  purpose  of  completing  part  B  of  the  CBRU 
request  form,  there  are  several  methods  of  estimating  reading  level, 

1.  Administer  some  standardized  reading  achievement  test. 

2.  Perform  an  informal  reading  inventory/ 

3.  Estimate  the  residing  level  from  the  book  a  child  is  presently 
reading.  . 

If  the  teacher  finds  a  child*s  reading  level  falls  betweiin  two  CBRU 
categories,'  it  is  suggested  he  use  the  lower  category. 


CBRU  Printouts 

After  his  requests  have  been  analyzed,  the  teacher  will  >t  sent  a 
computer  based  resource  guide  (CBRG)  (Plate  19.12)  which  has  translated 
his  coded  requests  into  specific  recommendations.  This  Js  similar  to  the 
teaching  unit  and  includes  suggestions  for  the  particular  class.  Facts, 
s^tistics,  generalizations  and  definitions  related  to  the  unit  topic  are 
provided.  It  is  primarily  a  teacher's  resource  from  which  he  can  draw  much 
of  the  information  necessary  to  guide  the  pupils  to  mastery  of  objectives^ 
Content  outlines  are  included  for  each  objective  -  group  and  individual.. 

The  guide  also  contains  an  activities  section  which  is  broken  down  into 
group  and  individual  objectives 

The  instructional  materials  secftort  includes  lists  of  materik.!8  which 

could  be  used  as  actual  tools  for  the  activities. 

■■.■■/  ■  ■    .   .  ■ 

/   ■  ■  .  ' 

The  final  section  of  the  guide  offei^^measuring  devices  the  teacher  may 
use  to  check  for  mastery  of  objectives  / 

CBRU  developers  recommend  that  at  least  two  weeks  be  allowed  for 
the  teacher  to  familiarize  himself  With  the  resource  guide  after  it  arrives. 
Since  about  two  weeks  should  be  allowed  to  receive  the  guide  once  it  has 
been  sent  for,  the  teacher  should  oider  his  CBRU  about  one  >honth  before 
he  plans  to  use  it.  /  / 

Evaluation.  Each  CB^U  guide  includes  an  evaluanon  form  (Plate 
19.12).  The  teacher  is  reqii'ested  to  fill  out  and  leturn  tnis  form.  Currently 
their  are  many  CBRU  unit^  undergoing  revision  as  a  rtsmt  of  teacher  opinion 
and  evaluations. 


\65 


Recently  the  center  began  publishing  "CBRU-gram,"  which  Is  a 
newsletter  designed  to  Inform  users  of  new  developments.  Subscribing  to  the 
"CBRU-gram"  can  keep  the  teacher  informed. 

Any  detailed  questions  a  teacher  may  have  regarding  the  use  of  CBRU 
may  be  answered  by  writing: 

CBRU 

Research  and  Development  Complex 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo 
1300  Elmwood  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 
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piatel9.1  ; 

COMPUTER  BASED  RESOURCE  UNIT 
USTING 

January  1973 

Approximate 

Unit  Title  and  Number  Grade  Level 

Air  Pollution  (912)    r  •  •  .  V  .  <  .  •  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  -  •  >  .  6-11 

Alcohol  (06i)   /  •  •  •  .     .  *  .  ....  .  *  .  .  •  .  .  *  .  .  •  •  K42 

American CtvaRlght$<l  17)   .  .  ;  .  .  ;  .  .  .  .  .  .  9-12 

American  CivUiaUoh  in  i  •  .  .  9-12 

American  Cultural  Revolution  (905)   .  .  ,  *  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  *  .  .  10-12 

American  People  (926)  .  .  .  i  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .     >  ...  ...  7-12 

fwer  Education  (903)     .  .  ...  ...  ....  .  .  .  .  .  :  •  .  .  9-12 

Communications (917)  .  *  .  .  .  \  .  .  .."  ....  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  K-6 

Communities  of  Man  (927)^    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4-9 

Conservation  (916)    ....  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  •  .  ......  ,  4-10 

Consumer  Health  (069)     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  v  v  4*12 

Dental  Health:  Health  Status  (058)    .  ...  .  .  ...........  K.9 

EHsease  Prevention  and  Control  (060)     .  ....  .  ....  .  .  .  .  .  .  K-12 

Drug$(063)  ,  .  .  .        .  .  .  .  .  i  .  *  ■  ■  •  •  .  .  .  .K»12 

Ecology  and  Epidemiology  (066)    .      *  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  >  .  -  .  .7-12 

Environment  and  Public  Health  (065)     .  .  ......  .....  .  ,  .K42j 

First  Aid  and  Survival  (068)    .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .  ...  ....  .  .K-12 

Going  To  and  From  School  (908)   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  ...  .  .  K*3 

Human  Growth  and  Development  (907)     ...  .  .  ,  .  .K*12 

IUinoUTestofPsychQlIngui$tlcAblUUes(lTPAX043)  .  *  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  ..  .  K-6 

Man  and  His  Culture  (913)     .  .  ....  .  .  .  ,  ...  ....  ...  3-6 

Management  of  Social  Behavior  (102)   ^  .  .  .  ......  .  .....  .  K-6 

Market  Place  (922)    .  .  .  .  ....  .  .  .  ....  .  .  .  .  ^  .  .  .  2-10 

Measurement  (902)    ...  .  ..........  j  .......  .  3-8 

Movigenics(006)   .................  .  .  .....  K-6 

MyHomeandFamUy(llO)   .  .  ..........  .  .  ...  .  .  .  K-3 

News  Media  In  American  Society  (915)   .  4-12 

Nutrition (0S7)   .K-12 

OnThe  Road  (119)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ....  .....  K.7 

Our  Community  (108)  4-8 

Safety  Education  (067)  ^  .  .  .  .  .      ...........  .  .  .  ..  K-9 

Sensory  Perception (059)   .  :  .K-12 

Solar  System  and  Beyond  (920)     ..................  3-7 

Speaking  and  Listening  (909)     .   .  .   K-6 

Tobacco(061)  K-12 

Transportation  (923)     ,  .  .  :   ...........  K-9 

Trees  to  Toads-- A  ChOd's  World  (111)   K-3 

World  Health  (070)  .4-12 

MentalHealth   .  .  .  ...  .  .K-12 

Research  and  Development  Complex 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo 

1 300  Elmwood  Avenue  '  " 

Buffalo,  New  York  14222 
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^   .         «         -Plate  19.3.. 

PAGE  FROM  C.a:P.  ABSTRACTS, 
COMPUTER  BASED  RESOURCE  UNITS 

Alcohol  (062)  examined  the  effects  bf  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  on  the  body 
and  on  beha^or,  and  the  correlation  between  alcohol  and  disease.  The  unit 
explored  the  relationship  between  the  alcohol  user,  his  family  and  the 
community  as  well  as  the  effect  of  alcohol  use  on  the  economy. 

(o.L,K--i2). 

American  Civilization  in  Historical  Perspectivj^  (024)  explores  the  soplal, 
political  and  educational  forc^  >yhich  have  molded  American  society  in  the 
last  century.  The  evolutionary  role  of  the  educational  system,  social  control, 
science/ technology,  mass  communication  and  the  plight  of  mUiority  groups 
are  investigated.  (M.A.  14-l^S)  l^^- 

American  People  (026)  exartilni^  the  people  comprising  American  society. 
The<?history  of  immigration  from  tlfie  pre-Golumblv^  period  is  explored  along 
with  its  associated  problems  of  aUenation,  acculturation  ^nd  asslmiiation.  ^ 
Family  units  and  the  roles  of  indfviduals  are  viewed,  and  there  is  also 
information  about  civil  and  women*s' rights  and  population  trends.  (M  A. 
15--18).  '  ■ ^r;-;:':': ■■.■"-v:v:V::V-^ 

American  Cultural  Revolution  (005)  is  a  study  of  forces  which  have 
contributed  to  contemporary  culture  and  includes  si4ch  topics  as:  the  impact 
of  youth,  automation,  alieilation,  social  reform,  censorship  and  religion. 
Activities  stress  pupil  investigation  of  contemporary  problems,  Many  of  the 
materials  are  avant  garcje  publications.  (M.A.  15-18). 

Career  Education  (003)  provides  the  undeistanding  and  techniques  necessary 
to  gain  employment.  Various  types  of  jobs  and  expectations  related  to  them 
are  studied  as  well  as  the  piocess  of  seeking  a  job  -  application  and 
interview;  evaluation  of  one*s  owri  qualifications,.  The  unit  also  discusses 
relationships  between  employees  and  employers  and  the. meaning  of  money 
and  financial  benefits.  (M,A.  4-14). 

Communication  (017)  is  concerned  with  techniques  essential  for  making 
oneself  understood  and  for  understanding  others.  The  unit  traces  the  history 
and  development  x)f  communicaVion  from  pre-historic  times,  defines  thfe 
nature  and  characteristics  of  communication  and  deals  with  specific  means 
Of  communication  by  defining  ways  by  which  we  exchange  thoughts  and 
ideas.  Communication  in  contemporary  society  is  explored  by  analyzing  the 
effect  of  technologicaUdyanices  on  ouf  everyday  lives.  (M  A.  5-12).  / 

Note:     The  abbreviation  G.  Lr  stands  for  Grade'Level,  and  the  abbreviation 
M.  A.  stands  for  Mental  Age  Range. 


Plate  19.4  " 

OBJECTIVES  . 

BNVIRONMBNTAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  FOR  UNIT  (065) 
(GRADES  K- 12)  | 

L  Objectives  suggested  for  elementary  school  students  (K-6) 

1.  To  define  the  basic  concepts  relating  to  the  environment, 

2.  To  analyze  how  the  senses  contribute  to  our  awareness  of ' 
environmental  conditions. 

3.  To  identify  the  elements  within  the.natural  environment  that  have 
the  potential  for  being  harmful. 

4»  To  Identify  the  potentially  hazardous  elements  in  our  environment 
that  are  consequences  of  human  influence. 

5.  To  describe  how  man  can  protect  against  the  various^  harmful 
effects  of  the  environment.    ,  ■ 

6.  To  illustrate  the  physical  limitations  of  our  natural  resources. 

7.  To  detiji©  the  need  foi  being  able  to  work  with  others  to  maintain 
a  healthful  environment. 

, .  8.  To  cite  examples  of  actions  that  demonstrate  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  for  preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  his 
environment. 

9.  To  analyze  the  role  of  .the  people  in  the  family,  school, 
•  community,  and  nation   that   cooperate   to   protect  the 
environment. 

10.  To  analyze  tlie  role  of  private  and  public  agehcies  In  promoting 
,       higher  levels  of  health. 
0  /  11.  To  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  ecological 
balance. 

12.  To  analyze  the  relationship  between  man  and  his  environment 

13.  To  explain  how  man  has  the  ability  to  destroy  or  preserve  the 
earth's  beauty  and  benefits  ^through  thoughtless 

effective  planning  and  constructive  action. 

14.  To  describe  how  the  contamination  of  the  environment  through 
abuse  is  a  genuine  threat  to  man's  health  and  future  existence. 

1 5.  To  explain  the  effects  of  man's  increasing  consumption  of  an 
environment  of  hnite  natural  resources.  , 

\6.  To  identify  the  potentially  dangerous  chemical  and  physical 

elements  In  our  environment. 
17.  To  identify  the  disease-causing  organisms  and  pests  which  are 

,  dangerous  to  man. 
18<  To  identify  the  health  agencies,  health  services^  and  progra^ms 

intended  to  maintain  and  improve  the  environment.^ 
19.  To  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  a  healthful  environment 

through  positive  actions.  . 


20.  To  participate  in  responsible  social  action  related  to  a  healthful 
environment. 


Objectives   -    ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

II.    Objectives  suggested  for  secondary  school  students  (7-12) 

>  -      ■     .        .  ■ '       *'  .  • 

21 .  To  delineate  the  nature  of  pQblic  health  practice. 

22.  To  trace  the  influence  of  history  in  establishing  foundations  for 
the  extensive  public  health  practices  which  exist  today. 

23.  To  analyze  the  kinds  of  public  health  problems  which  exist  today 
and  why  they  have  become  major  problcaiil 

24.  To  explain  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  nature  of 
health  problems  and  the  need  to  deal  effectively  with  them  on  a 
group  basis,  v_^-- 

25.  To  differentiate  between  health  problems  which  are  more  personal 
in  nature  and  others  which  are  the  concern  of  the  whole 
community, 

26.  To  become  involved  in  ways  of  making  the  future  a  more  healthful 
time  to  live. 

27.  To  explain  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  governments  relative  to  our 
m^or  environmental  and  public  health  programs. 

28.  To  analyze  the  esse;itial  principles  of  epidemiology  andecolc^y 
which  are  relevant  to  public  health  affairs. 

29.  To  describe  the  complexities  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the 
environment  and  in  the  control  of  sanitation  practices. 

30.  To  analyze  the  complex  health  ,  problems  related  to  community 
health  practices,      *  » 

31.  To  explore  possible  solutions  to  present  and  future  environmental 
and  public  health  problems/ 

32.  To  become  involved  in  improving  the  environment. 

33.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  each  individual  to 
oaserve  and  utilize  our  resources  (including  human)  most 

effectively. 

34.  To  analyze  the  methods  used  in  public  health  research. 

35.  To  analyze  the  complexities  that  exist  in  the  concept  of  biosphere. 
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Plate  19.5. 
INSTRUCTIONAL  VARIABLES  SHEET 


Instructions: 

Write  the  CODE  NUMBERS  of  the  variables  which  apply  to  each 
student  on  the  Request  Form.  ' 


General  Interests  (2-5) 


1 

Philosophy 

2 

Psychology 

3 

Logic 

'  4 

Morals 

5 

Religion 

6 

Political  Science 

Economics 

8 

Law 

9 

Education 

10 

Commerce 

11 

Everyday  Experience 

12 

Folklore 

13 

Language 

14 

Astronomy 

15 

Chemistry 

16 

Earth  Science 

17 

Mathematics 

18 

Physics 

19 

Anthropology 

20 

Biological  Science 

21 

Engineering 

22 

Agriculture 

23 

Domestic  Science 

24 

Other  Places 

25 

Animals 

26 

Famous  People 

27 

Natural  Phenomenon 

28 

Creating  and  Construction 

29 

Fine  Arts 

30 

Phbtography 

31 

Biography  or  Autobiography 

32 

Drama 

33 

Fiction 

34 

Poetry 

35 

Geography 

36 

History 

37 

Sports/Leisure 

.38 

Social  Science 

39 

Physical  Science 

40 

Natural  Science 

41 

Humanities 

42 

Music 

43 

Art 

44 

Creative;  Writing 

45 

Advcr.ture 

46 

Non-Fiction 

47 

Early  Days 

48 

Modern  Wonders 

49 

Old  Tales 

50 

Fun 

51 

Automobiles 

52 

Transportation 

Occupational  Interests  (Optional) 


53  Industry 

55  Transportation 

57  Food/Agriculture 

59  Business/OfflCe 

'61  Recreation/Travel 


54 

56  Homemaking/Home  Nursing/Child  Care 

58  Finance 

60  Sales/Marketing 

62  Service  ^ 
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63  Construction 
65  Science/Research 


64  Arts  &  Entertainment 
66 


Sex 

72  Male 


73  Female 


Reading  Level  (Relative  to  Grade  Level)- 


103  Non-Reader 
105  iPrimer 
107  1.5 
109  2.5 
111  4.0 
113  6.0 
115  8.0 
117  10.0 
119  12.0 


104  Pre-Primer 


106 
108 
110 
112 
114 
116 
118 


1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
5.0 
7.0- 
9.0 
1 1.0 


120  Above  12 


Mental  Age 


194 
196 
198 
200 
202 
204 
206 
208 
210 
212 
214 
216 
218 


0-  5 

1-  5 

2-  5 

3-  5 
5-0 
7-0 
9-0 

11-0 
13-0 
15-0 
17-0 
19-0 

Above  20-0 


195 
197 
199 
201 
203 
205 
207 
209 
211 
213 
215 
217 


1-  0 

2-  0 

3-  0 

4-  0 
6-0 
8-0 

10-0 
12-0 
14-0' 
16-0 
18-0 
20-0 


Chronological  Age 


219 
221 
223 
225 
227 
229 
231 


0.5 
1.5 
2.5 
4.0 
6.0 
8.0 
10.0 


220 
222 


1.0 
2.0 


'j  224  3.0 
226-5:0^ 
228  7.0 
230  9.0 

\    232  11.0 


ERIC 


Residential  Status 
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233 
235 
237 
239 
241 


12.0 
14.0 
16.0 
18.0 
20.0 


234  13.0 
236  15.0 
238  17.0 
240  19.0 
242  21.0 


Physical  Handicaps 

243  Blind 
245  Deaf 

247  Gross  Motor  Disability 


244  Partially  Sighted 
246  Hard  of  Hearin'g 
248  Fine  Motor  DisabUity 


252  Residential 


253  Non-Residential 


Body  Area 

254  Head,  Neck,  Shoulders 
256  Trunk,  Lungs 


255  Arms 
257  Legs,  Feet 


Learning  Environment 

258  Classroom 
260  Gymnasium 


259  Outdoors 
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Plate  19.6 

INSTRUCTIONAL  VARIABLES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Ge nera I  Interests  (Select  3-5) 


1. 

Philosonhv 

5^ 

2 

Od 

V/ifier  riaces 

3 

Anirnais 

Morals 

iXaiuiai  mcnomenon 

6 

Political  5<Sr)ence 

i^reaiing  anu  consirucuon 

7. 

Economics 

35. 

Geography 

8. 

Law 

36. 

History 

9.. 

Education 

37, 

;  Sports/Leisure 

10. 

Commerce 

38. 

Social  Science  < 

11. 

Everyday  Experiences 

39. 

Physical  Science 

13. 

Language 

.  40. 

Natural  Science 

15. 

Chemistry 

43. 

Art 

16. 

Earth  Science 

44. 

Creative  Writing 

17. 

Matheniatics 

47. 

Early  Days 

18. 

Physics 

48. 

Modern  Wonders 

20. 

Biological  Science 

51. 

Automobiles 

21. 

Engineering 

52. 

Transportation 

22. 

Agriculture 

Sex     Not  Applicable 


Developmental  Tasks  for  Middle  Chi!dhood* 

75.  Building  wholesome  attitudes  toward  oneself  as  a  growing  organism 

76/  Learning  to  get  along  with  age-mates  : 

78.  Developing  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  calculating 

79.  Developing  concepts  necessary  for  everyday  living 

80.  Developing  conscience,  morality,  and  a  system  of  values 

81 .  Achieving  personal  independence 

82.  Developing  attitudes  toward  social  groups  and  institutions 

Developmental  Tasks  for  Adolescents*  • 

83.  Achieving  new  and  more  relations  with  age-mates  of  both  sexes 
85.  Achieving  emotional  independence  from  parents  and  other  adults 

87.  Selecting  and  preparing  fov  an  occupation 

88.  Developing  intellectual  skills  and.  concepts  necessary  for  civic 
competence 

"^Select  as  many  as  appropriate 
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Developmental  Tasks  for  Adolescents  -  Continued* 

89/  pesltlng  and  achieving  s6cially  responsible  beha^^^^ 

90.  Preparing  for. marriagb  and  family  life 

91 .  Acquiring  a  set  of  values  and  ethical  system  as  a  guide  to  behavior 


Reading  Level 

(Relative  to  grade  level,  not  age  level)  (Select  1) 


103.  Non-Reader 

104.  Pre- Primer 

105.  Primer 


106.  1.0 

107.  1.5 
108.2 


109.  2i6 

110.3 

111.4 


112.5 
113.6 
114.7 


115.  8 

116.  9 

117.  10 


118.  11 

119.  12 


Mental  Age  (Select  1) 


202.  5-0 

203.  6-0 

204.  7-0 
205.8-0 
206.  9-0 


207. 10-0 

208.  11-0 

209.  12-0 

210.  13-0 

211.  14-0 


212.  15-0 

213.  16-0 

214.  17-0 

215.  18-0 

216.  19-0. 


Chronological  Age  (Select  1) 


226.  5-0 

227.  6-0 
228.7-0 
229.  8-0 
230.9-0 


231.  10-0 

232.  11-0 

233.  12-0 

234.  13-0 

235.  14-0 


236.  15  0 

237.  J  6-0 

238.  17-0 
^  239.  18-0 

240.  19-0 


Physical  Handicaps* 


244.  Partially  Sighted 

245.  Deaf 


246.  Hard  of  Hearing 

247.  Gross  Motor  Disability 

248.  Fine  Motor  Disability 


Leaining  Environment 
258.  Classroom 


259.  Outdoors 


;  Select  as  many  as  appropriate 
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Plate  19.7 


INSl  RUCTIONAL  VAHIABLES 
SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING' 


General  Interests  (select  3*5) 

11.  Everyday  Experiences  34.  Poetry 

13.  Lajiguage  42»  Music 

29.  Fine  Arts  43.  Art 

32.  Diama  46;  Non-Fiction 

33»  Fiction 

Sex     Not  Applicable 


Developmental  Tasks  foi 
Middle  Childtiood* 

74.  Learning  physical  skills  necessary  for  ordinary  games 

75.  Building  wholesome  attitudes  toward  oneself  as  a  growing 
organism 

76/  Learning  to  get  along  with  age-mates 

77/  Learning  an  appropriate  masculine  or  feminine  social  role 

78.  Developing  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  writing  and  calculating 

79.  Developing  concepts  necessaiy  for  everyday  living 

80.  Developing  conscience,  molality,  and  a  system  of  values 

81.  Achieving  personal  independence 

82.  Developing  attitudes  toward  social  groups  and  institutions 


Developmental  Task> 

for  Adolescents*  v 

83.  Accepting  new  and  more  mature  relations  with  age-mates  of  both 
sexes  ^ 

84.  Accepting  one's  physique  (male  pr  female  role) 

85.  Achieving  emotional  independence  from  parents  and  other  adults 
'86.  AchievW  assurances  of  economic  independence 

87.  Selectmftand  preparing  for  an  occupation 

88.  Developing  intellectual  skills  and  concepts  necessary  for  civic 
competence 


*Select  as  many  as  appropriate 
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Developmental  Tssks  for  Adolescents  -  Continued* 


89.  Desiring  and  achieving  socially  responsible  behavior 

90.  Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life 

91.  Acquiring  a  set  of  values  and  ethical  system  as  a  guide  to  behavior. 


Reading  Level 

(Relative  to  gade  level  -  Select  1) 


103.  Non-Reader 

104.  Pre-Primer 

105.  Primer 

106.  1 

107.  1.5 

108.  2 


109.  2.5 

110.  3 

111.  <1 

112.  5 
113.6 


Mental  Age  (Select  1) 


20J.4-0 
202;  5-0 
203;  6-0 
204.7-0 
205.  8-0 


2p6.  9-0 

207.  10-0 

208.  11-0 

209.  12-0 

210.  13-0 


Chronological  Age  (Select  1) 


226.  5-0 

227.  6-0 

228.  7-0 

229.  8-0 


230.  9-0 

231.  I(y0 

232.  l.'-0 


233.  12-0 

234.  13-0 
:  S.  14-0 


Physical  Handicaps" 


243.  Blind 

244.  Partically  Sighted 
246.  Hard  of  Hearing 


247.  Gross  Motor  Disability 

248.  Fine 


Learning  Environment 


258.  Classroom 

259.  Outdoors 

260.  Gymnasium 


ERIC 


Select  as  manv  as  appropriate 
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Plate  19.8 


JNSTRUGTIONAL  VARIABLES 
SAFETY  EDUCATION 


/ 


/ 


General  Interest  (f Select  3-5 ) 

/''  ■■ 
:      '  /  

1,  philosophy 

20. 

Biological  Science 

2. /"Psychology  . 

21. 

Engineering 

i.  Logic 

22. 

Agriculture 

4*  Morals 

23. 

Domestic  Science 

7.  Economics 

28. 

Creating  and  Construcjtion 

8.  Law 

30. 

Photography  ? 

9.  Education 

32. 

Drama  / 

10.  Commerce 

35. 

Geography 

11.  Everyday  Experiences 

37. 

Sports/Leisure  / 

13.  Languages 

38. 

Social  Science 

15/  Chemistry , 

43. 

Art 

16.  Eatth  Science 

51. 

Automobiles 

17*  Mathematics 

52. 

Transport?ition 

18.  Physics 

Sex    Not  applicable 


Developmental  Tasks  for  Middle  Childhood^ 

75.  Building  wholesome  attitudes  toward  oneself  as  a  growing 
organism 

76.  Learning  to  get  along  with  age-mates 

78.  Developing  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  calculating 

79.  Developing  concepts  necessary  for  everyday  living 

80.  Developing  conscience^  morality,  and  a  system  of  values 

81.  Achieving  personal  independence 
82»  Developing  attitudes  toward  social  groups  and  institutions 


lie 


Developmental  Tasks  for  Adolescents* 

85.  Achieving  emotional  independence  from  parents  and  other  adults. 

87.  Selecting  and  preparing  for  an  occupation 

88.  Developing  intellectual  skills  and  concepts  necessary  for  civic 
competence  r 

,  89.  Desiring  and  acWeving  socially  responsible  behavior—  . 

90.  Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life  ; 

91.  Acquiring  a  set  of  values  and  ethical  system  as  a  guide  to  behavior 

♦Select  as  many  as  appropi;iate 
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Reading  Level  (Relative  to  grade  level  not  age  level)  (Select  1) 


105.  Primer 

106.  1 
107.1.5 
108.2 
109.  2.5 


110.3 
111.4 
112.  5 
113.6 
114.7 


115.8 
116.9 
117. 10 
118. 11 
119. 12 


120..  Above  12 


Mental  Age  (Select  1) 


202.  5-0 

203.  6-0 

204.  7-0 


205.  8-0 

206.  9-0 

207.  10-0 


208.  1 1-0 

209.  12-0 
210. 13-0 


211.  14-0 

212.  15-0 

213.  16-0 


Chronological  Age  (Select  1) 


225.  4-0 

226.  5-0 

227.  6^0 


228.  7-0 

229.  8-0 

230.  9-0 


231.  10-0 

232.  11-0 

233.  12-0 


234.  13-0 

235.  14-0 

236. 15-  0 

237. 16-  0 


Physical  Handicaps* 

244.  Partially  Sighted        245.  Deaf 


246.  Hard  of  Hearing 


Learning  Environment     Not  applicable 


*Select  as  many  as  appropriate 


ERIC 
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Plate  19.9 

INSTRUCTIONAL  VARIABLES 
TOBACCO 


4 

General  Interests  (Select  3-5) 


2. 

Psychology 

20. 

Biological  Science 

3. 

Logic 

22. 

Agriculture 

4. 

Morals 

23. 

DomestiQ  Science 

6. 

Political  Science 

28. 

Creating/Construction 

7. 

Economics  „ 

32. 

Drama 

8. 

Law 

34. 

Poetry 

9. 

Education 

35. 

Geography 

10. 

Commerce 

36. 

'History 

IL 

Everyday  Experiences 

37. 

Sports/Leisure 

13. 

Language 

38. 

Social  Science 

15. 

Chemistry 

44. 

Creative  Writing 

17. 

Mathematics 

\ 

Nojt  Applicable 

\ 

1  t 

0  •■  -  i. 

Developmental  Tasks  for  Middle  Childhood* 

75.  Building  wholesome  attitudes  toward  oneself  as  a  growing 
organism 

76.  Learning  to  get  alonjg  with  age-mates  ^ 

78.  Developing  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  writing  and  calculating 

79.  Developing  cbncepts  necessary  for  everyday  living 

80.  Developing  conscience,  morality  and  a  system  of  values 

81.  Achieving  personalindependence 

82.  Developing  attitudes  toward  social  groups  and  institutions 


Developmental  Tasks  for  Adolescents* 

85.  Achieving  emotional  independence  from  parents  and  other  adults 

88.  Developing  intellectual  skills  and  concepts  necessary  for  civic 
competence  y 

89.  Desiring  and  achieving  socially  responsible,  behavior 

91,  Acquiring  a  set  of  values  arid  ethical  system  as  a  guide  to  behavior 


"^Select  as  many  i%  appropriate 


Reading  Level  {Relative  to  grade  Igvel  -  Select  1) 


111.  4.0  *                   116.  9.0 

112.5.0.  117.10.0 

113.6.0  118.11.0 

114.7.0  .  119.12.0 
115.8.0 


Mental  Age  (Select  1) 

206.  9-0  211.  14-0 

207.10-0  212.15-0 

208.  11-0  213.16-0 

209.  12-0  214.  17-0 

210.  13-0  215. 18-0 


Qironolo^cal  Age  (Select  1) 

229.  8-0  235.  14-0 

230.  9-0  236.15-0 

231.  10-0  237.  16-0 

232.11-  0  238.17-0 

233.12-  0  „  239.18-0 
234.  13-0 


0 


Physical  Handicaps* 

244.  Partially  Sighted 

245.  Deaf 

246.  Hard  of  Hearing 
248.  Fine  Motor  Disability 


Learning  Environment        Not  Applicable 


*Select  as  many  as  appropriate 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  OBTAINING  A 
COMPUTER-BASED  RESOURCE  GUIDE 


Materials  Enclosed:  This  request  packet  should  contain  the  following 
materials:  1)  Computer-Based  Resource  Guide  request  form(s),  2)  A  listing 
of  objectives  related  to  the  unit  topic(s),  3)  An  instructional  variables  listing 
attached  to  each  objectives  list.  " 

Directions: 

fj.    Fill   in   the.  complete  mailing  address  and  unit  title  on  the 
Computer-Based  Resouice  Guide  Request  Form. 

2.  Indicate  the  teacher*s  name,  the  mental  age  range  of  the  class  (see 
category  on  M,A.),  and  the  names  of  the  students. 

3.  GROUP  REQUEST  -  PART  Au  Read  carefully  any  guidelines  or 
instructions  which  may  be  note^  on  the  ^'objectives*'  list.  Select  up  to 
five  (5)  objectivfs  which  are  appropriate  for  use  with  the  total  class  and 
indicate  the  number  of  each  "Group"  objective  selected  oh  the 
appropriate  Jines  in  Part  A  of  the  Rec^uest  form. 

4.  INDIVIDUAL  REQUEST  -  PART  B:  For  each  student  select  one  or 
two  appropriate  objectives  from  the  objectives  list  and  indicate  the 
number(s)  in  the  designated  column.  The  student  objectives  may  be  the 
same  as  those  selected  in  Part  A  or  they  may  be  entirely  different. 
(Pupil-teacher  planning,  where  appropriate,  is  encouraged  in  selecting 
these  objectives.) 

5.  STUDENT  VARIABLES  SELECTION.  Indicate  -  for  each  student  - 
in  the  appropriate  columns,  the  lumbei(s)  corresponding  to  the 
variables  selected  from^  the  instructional  variables  listing.  Note  that 
when  selecting  student  variables  for  Part  B,  you  are  instructed  in  some 
cases  (Sex,  Reading  Level,  Mental  Age,  Chronological  Age)  to  select 
only  one  item  in  each  category,  while  in  other  cases  (General  Interests, 
Developmental  Tasks,  Physical  Handicaps)  you  may  select  up  to  five  or 
as  many  as  are  appropriate.  Remember,  all  variable  catejgories  are 
optional! 

6.  Send  the  Computer-Based  Resource  Guide  request  form  to  the  address 
indicated  below: 

CBRU 

Research  and  Development  Complex 
State  University  College  -  Buffalo 
1 300  Elmwood  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 


mmmm 
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1.    When  you  receive  your  Resource  Ouide  you  will  also  receive  an 
,  evaluation  form  attached  to  the  print-out.  Please  take  time  to  fill  out 
this  evaluation  form  once  you  have  completed  the  use  of  your  Resource 
Guide. 


ERIC 


/  ■  Prate"l9.12  ..]'':':*^  . 

*,*    THIS  IS  A  COMPUTER-BASED  RESOURCE  GUIDE  ** 

A  Resource  Guide  is  a  selective  segment  of  a  Resource  Unit, 

A  Resource  Unit,  by  definition,  is  a  planning  aid  which  provides  the  teacher 
with  a  compilation  of  suggested  instructional  materials  and  strategies  which 
are  related  to  a  series  of  instructional  objectives.  The  information 
strategies  contained  herein  are  suggestive  and  not  prescriptive. 

They  are  suggestive  to  the  extent  that  educators  wh9  develop  the  unit  have 
attempted  to  relate  certain  activities,  materials  and  measuring  devices  to 
objectives,  and  a  sfcries  of  student  variables.  At  best  this  Is  only  a  preliminary 
process.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  you  -  the  classroom  teacher  who  must 
make  the  final  decision  with  student  cooperation  whenever  possible  whether 
certain  activities  and  certain  materials  are  appropriate  for  each  child. 

YoutResource  Guide  is  divided  into  three  parts  ^ 

Part  A - 

The  teacher  portion  which  contains  the  objectives  you  have 
selected  for  total  group  work.  Under  each  objective  are  listed 
related-content  group  activities,  materials  and  measuring  devices. 

Part  B  -  A 

The  student  portion  which  contains  each  student*s  name,  the  two 
objectives  he  has  selected,  and  suggested  activities  and  materials 
related  to  each  objective  which  are  retrieved  oh  the  basis  of  the 
varibles  you  indicated  on  the  request  form. 

Parte- 

A  total  listing  of  all  materials  suggested  in  this  guide. 

Please  be  sure  to  complete  and  return  the  evaluation  form  attached  to  this 
guide.  Future  expansion  and  improvement  of  each  unit  depends  upon  your 
suggestions  and  reactions; 
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UNIT  TITLE -  DENTAL  HEALTH: HEALTH  STATUS 
Requestor  Name  -  Miss  James 

•  '       •>  ■  .  ... 

Obj  K 

t-l.  To  practice  daily  activities  known  to  contribute  to  better  health. 
Content  Outline 

■ '  /  ■ 

U  The  teeth  perform  many  functions,  e.g. 

-  chew  food 

-  speak  clearly 

-  look  attractive 

-  have  proper  facial  form. 

3.  A  balanced  diet  helps  to  build  healthy  teeth. 

9.  Chewing  raw  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples,  celery,  and 
canots,  help  to  clean  the  teeth-  Other  foods  which  help  to  clean 
the  teeth  include  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  and  radishes* 
15.  A  toothbrush  should  be  rinsed  clean  after  use  and  placed  in  a 
holder  to  dry. 

17»  Replace  the  toothbrush  when  the  bristles  become  frayed,  ^oft,  or 
loose.  . 

\S.  When  teeth  cannot  be  brushed  after  eating,  you  should  thoroughly 

rinse  your  mouth  v?ith  water. 
25.  Reductipn  of  dental  caries,  can  best  be  achieved  by  regular 

professional  dental  care, 

-  brushing  the  teeth  correctly  after  eating 

-  regular  professional  dental  care  on  a  recall  basis 

-  topical  fluoride  application  and/or  fluoridation  of  water 
supplies.  ' 

29.  All  dental  decay  cannot  be  prevented,  hence  there  is  a  need  for 
regular  and  frequent  visits  to  the  dentist.  Benefits  from  these  visits 
include 

~  the  early  detection  and  correction  of  tooth  defects  and  dental 
disease  identification  and  correction  of  irtegularities  in  the  growth 
of  teeth 

-  reduction  in  the  cost  of  care 

-  prevention  of  absence  from  school  for  treatment  of  neglected 
mouths 

-  maintaining  a  good  appearance  and  disposition  by  preventing 
infection  and  pain. 

36.  Pupils  should  take  extra  good  care  of  the  6;year  molars  because 
they  help  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  jaws,  the  face,  and  the 
position  of  the  other  teeth,  and  cannot  be  replaced. 
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42,  Primary  teeth  should  ordinarily  be  retained  until  lost  naturally 
because  they  are  needed  ' 

-  for  chewing  . 

-  for  appearance 

-  to  preserve  space  for  the  permanent  teeth  / 

-  for  normal  growth  and  development  df.the  jawsV 

50,  A  tooth  is  a  living  stn4Cture  requiring  food.  It  reacts  to  various 

stimuli  such  as  temperature  and  pressure. 
58;Bacteria  are  present  in  our  moutl  all  of  the  tirr^e.  Some  of  these  ' 

bacteria  make  acids  from  the  food  ieft  between  our  teeth. 
64,  Generally,  foods  necessary  for  maintaining  oral  health  are  the 

same  as  those  needed  for  general  physical  health. 
61.  The  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk  arid  juices  for  between 

meal  sriacKs  is  better  for  your  teeth  and  general  health  than  sweet 

snacks. 

70.  A  lack  of  vitamin  C  may  cause  bleeding  in  the  gums. 

8.  Dental  plaques  are  a  gluey  gelatin-like  substance  that  adheres  to 

the  teeth  and  afford  for  the  bacteria. 
89,  The  initial  action  that  causes  damage  to  a  tooth  occurs  under  a 

dental  plaque,  V 
99,  PerJodontrtis   usually    follows   chronic   gingi>itl$.    As  the 

inflammation  spreads  the  gum  withdraws  from  the  tooth,  forming 

a  pocket  which  fills  with  bacteria  and  pus.  This  weakens  the 

support  of  the  tooth  and  may  cause  its  loss, 

100.  Periodontal  diseases  can  best  be  prevented  by 

~  proper  dental  hygiene  including  the  massaging  of  gums 

-  a  well-balanced  diet 

~  regular  visits  to  the  dentist.  ' 

101.  The  loss  of  teeth  in  adults  is  most  often  caused  by  periodontal 
disease, 

I  i  9»  The  dentifrice  used  for  otal  hygiene  serves  three  purposes 
}     assists  in  cleansing  the  teeth 

-  aids  as  a  caries  prevention  agent  r 

-  helps  prevent  and  control  mouth  odors. 

123,  Dental  tape,  or  dental  floss,  can  be  used  to  remove  food  particles 
wedged  between  the  teeth  beyond  the  reach  of  the  toothbrush, 

124,  Dental  tape  may  be  obtained  in  several  thicknesses,  the  need 
]   depending  on  the  space  between  the  teeth, 

125,  Dental  tape  or  floss  should  be  used  with  great  care  and  only  on 
advice  of  the  dentist  because  of  possible  harm  to  the  soft  tissue 
around  the  teeth, 

130.  Mechanical  itrigation  devices  are  useful  in  removing  food  particles 

between  the  teeth. 
133,  Causes  of  halitosis  are  r 

'  - infected  teeth  or  gums 

-  periodontal  disease 

-  stomach  disorders 

-  certain  types  of  food,  such  as  raw  onions,  cause  temporary 
halitosis 


-  infections,  in  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs 
!       -  lung  cancer 

-  smoking 

-  diabetes  ' 

-  lack  of  proper  oral  hygiene 

1 38,  Chewing  ford  is  important.  Decayed  teeth  and  sore  gums  may  not 
permit  one  to  chew  efficiently, 

139.  Infection  from  diseased  teeth  can  be  catiied  through  the  bipod 
stream  to  other  parts  of  the  body  and  set  up  another  focus  of 
infection. 

149.  Topical  application^ of  fluorides  makes  the  enamel  of  the  tooth 

more  resistant  to  inouth  acidi. 
156.  Fluoride  solutions  make  the  teeth  more  resistant  to  dental  caries. 

199.  Proper  sleep  and  rest  are  among  the  most  important  needs  of 
childhood.  Sleep,  rest  and  relaxation  give  the  body  time  to  ^ow 
and  rebuild. 

200.  Thefe  is  a  need  for  the  child  to  alternate  activity  with  rest, 
relaxation,  and  sleep- 

201.  A  child  should  be  able  to  assume  sbme  responsibility  for  his  own 
rest  and  sleep  time. 

211,  llie  individual  has  a  definite  responsibility  for  his  personal  health, 
and  factual  knowledge  is  essential  in  making  decisions. 

227.  The  teeth  contribute  to  speech,  pt'oiJer  mastication  and 
appearance.  / 

303.  The  problems  associated  with  improving  the  dental  health  status 
are  complex  and  difticult' to  change  because  prevention  and 
correction  of  dental  disease  depends  upon  the  motivation  of 
individuals. 

398.  Many  factors  contiibute  to  the  dental  decay  process.  Among  these 
are: 

-  dental  plaque. 

-  mouth  bacteria 

-  the  role  of  atids 

-  the  role  of  saliva 

^       -  the  role  of  tbod  ' 

-  irregular  ali^meAt 

-  gum  disorders 

-  poor  habits 

-  emotional  tensions,  such  as  brixism  (grinding  of  teeth,  especially 
at  night  while  sleeping ) 

406.  Proper  toothbiushing,  rinsing,  and  using  dental  floss  will  remove 
food  that  clings  to  iiregular  surfaces. 

■  •  ■  ■ 

Small  Group  Activities  ^ 

4.  Collect  pictured  of  famous  people  smiling.  Discuss  the  importance 
of  teeth  for  a  pleasing  experience. 
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5.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  or  a  scrap  book  of  foods  which 
build  strong  teeth. 

J  6.  CoUect  pictures  of  snack  foods/such  as  fresh  fruits  ^ 

,    nuts,  milk,  and  juices,  that  make  delicious  substitutes  for  sweet 

snacks  that  are  high  in  refined  carbohydrates.  Use  them  for  a 
^     bulletin  board  display  or  a  class  scrapbook. 
1  Develop  a  card  game  similar  to  old  maid  utilizing  dental  health 
.  terms  to  be  matcht?d  with  picture  representatlong.  The  old  maid 

can  be  represented  oy  Mr,  Tooth  Decay. 
8.  Cut  out  pictures  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and  discuss  why  they 

might  be  called  nature's  toothbrush.  Encourage  children  to  bring 
.  t^^ 

11.  Compare  the  relationship  between  washing  the  hands  with  soap 
and  water  and  brushing  the  teeth  with  an  acceptable  dentifrice. 

12.  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinejg^r  for  two  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  soft  the  enamel  il  Relate  this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  in  our  teeth. 

13.  Invite  a  dental  speciaHst  to  discuss  proper  methods  of  maintaining 
V                        oral  health. 

14.  Use  a  model  to  demonstrate,  the  proper  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
■  .  I^t  the  children  do  some  of  the  demonstration.  Make  a  chart 

V  showing  the  Correct  method  of  brushing  the  teeth. 

15.  Discuss  the  importance  of  brushing  immediately  after  eating, 

16.  Have  a  collection  of  various  styles  of  toothbrushes  for 
demonstration  purposes,  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  in  relation  to  size,  style,  and  hardness  of  the  bristle. 

18,  Discuss' why  rinsing  your  mouth  with  water  after  eating  isagood 
health  practice. 

20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene^drawn 
\  by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines, 

)  21.  Discuss  the  elfect  of  dental  health  habits  on  personal  appesfrance 

'  '  arid  general  health.      — ~ 

22,  Make  and  name  a  toothbrush  puppet  and  prepare  a  dental  health 
message  for  him  each  week  Some  of  the  messages  could  be  on  the 
substitution  of  good  dental  health  habits  for  poor  dental  health 
habits. 

24.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  toothaches  and  dental  caries 
using  posters  or  models  showing  the  tooth  structure. 
^  26.  Discuss  the  process  of  dental  decay 

38.  Discuss  the  importance  of  taking  good  care  of  the  primary  teeth. 
43.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  th  5  following  words 

Permanent 
Dentist 
Enamel 
Calcium 
Caries 
Penetrates 
Carbohydrate 


Germ 
Acid 
Primary 
Appearance 

Digestion  \ 
Amino  acid 

Fluoride  \ 
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These  may  also  be  used  for  spelling  words,  the  teacher  may  wish  to  iidd 
other  important  terms. 

48.  Conduct  a  definition  bee  utilizing  dental  vocabulary. 

52.  Using  questions  compiled  by  the  class,  conduct  a  quiz  program 

regarding  treqtirifient  of  periodontal  diseases.  v 
88. Discuss  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  permanent  teeth  and 

good  oral  health  throughout  life. 
94.  Demonstrate  various  methods  of  massaging  the  gums 

-  with  a  toothbrush  . 

-  with  a  rubber-tipped  brush 

-  with  a  clean  index  finger  and  thumb. 

96.  Have  a  dental  specialist  explain  the  purpose  and  techniques  of 
using  dental  tape»  dental  floss  or  water  pik  noting  that  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  fragile  gingival  tissues 
between  the  teeth. 
100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 
often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to- 

130.  Ask  the  school  dentist  and/or  dental  hygienist  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  proper  dental  care. 

131.  Keep  a  daily  health  practice  recoid  which  includes  areas  such  as 
nutrition,  sleep,  and  safety. 

170.  Discuss  tooth  decay.  Describe  the  factors  involved  in  toath.decayj 

Materials 

1.  Film.  Maxwell,  Boy  Explorer.  7  min.  sd,  color.  American  Dental 
Association.  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Sewices,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  60611.  Three  animated  small  boys 
found  a  lost  civiliption  No-De-Kay  and  discover  that  the  secret  of 
it  is  proper  toot}ibru.^hing.  They  demonstrate  the  proper  and 
effective  use  of  the  toothbrush. 

3.  Film.  Billy  Meets  Tommy  Tooth.  1960.  4  min.  sd.  B/W.  National 

^  Apple  Institute.  Hcadquaters  Bldg  Suite  410,  ^000  P  St.  NW, 
Washington,  D.C^.  20036.  A  little  boy  who  has  just  lost  his  tooth 
put^  it  under  his  pillow  before  retiring.  He  dreams  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  him  how  to  take  care  of  a  permanent  tooth. 

5.  Film.  The  Day  that  Suzie  Lost  Her  Smile.  1959.  4  mift.  sd.  color. 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Service.  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas^ 
New  York,  Nesy  York.  10036.  A  cartoon  on  dental  hygiene  in 
which  the  woildi  of  Suzie  Smilebrite  almost  crumbled  When  her 
hero.  Bill  Blue*Eyes,  said  her  smile  had  disappeared.  Concludes 
with  Suzie  recapturing  her  smile  and  her  man. 

9.  Film.  Karius  and  Baktus.  1968.  16  min.  sd.  color.  Modern 
Learning  Aids.  16  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  94105. 
Story  of  two  troUs  Uving  irr  the  mouth  of  a  small  boy  illustrates 
the  importance  of  regular  toothbrushing, 


12.  Film,  teeth  White-Teeth  Bright.  1965/  10  min*  sd.  color.  Sterling 
Educatipnal  Films  P.  0.  Box  8497,  Universal  City,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  9 1 608.  Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  his  teeth  an< 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  brushing  correctly,  drinking  imlk, 
eatinglhe  riight  foods,  and  having  regular  check-ups. 
13;  Film.  Three  fCS  for  Healthy  Smiles  15  min.  sd,  color.  University 
of  Southern  California  Dept.  of  Cinema,  University  .Park,  Los 
Angeles,  Caliibrnia>  90007.  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teethf 
15.  Film  Your  Teeth  1964.  6  min.  sd.  color,  B/W.  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Educational  Corp.  425  No;  Micl>i^n  Avenue,  Chicago, 
III.  60611.  Uses  animation  to  show  ho^  (he  first  teeth  form  and 
are  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  tejDth  Shows  the  way  decay  can 
start,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  tnd  good 


23.  Film.  Project  Teeth  .Afnerican  Dental  Association.  Bui^au  of 
Audio-Visual  Services,  21 1  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

28.  Film.  A  Dentist  Visits  the  Clasj>room  17  min.  sd/color.  American 
Dental  Association  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  ISetvlces,  21 1  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60611.  Presents  a  classroom 
situation  where  the  childien  do  research  &nd  reading  on  dental 
health  before  the  dentist  is  invited  to  come  to  the  scAopl.  The 
dentist  discusses  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  teeth. 

30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  SmJe  1964,  20  mln.  sd.  color.  Henk 
Newenhouse  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrpok,  111.  60062. 
Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  diet,  and  good  grooming 
habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene. 

32.  Film  Tommy*s  Healthy  Teeth  1 1  niin.  sd-  color.  B/W.  Coronet 
Films.  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Coronet  BuUding,  Chicago,  111. 
6060L  A  boy  visits  a  dental  officei  has  a  cavity  filled,  and  learns 
that  regular  dental  check-ups  are  as  important  to  having  healthy 
teeth  as  brushing  thtm  propeily  and  eating  the  right  foods. 

33.  Film.  Learning  to  Use  Your  Brush  i  I  min.  sd.  P/W.  McGraw-Hill 
Textfilms.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York.  10018. 
Shows  the  techniques  of  using  a  toothbrush 

34.  Film.  A  Matter  of  Choice.  I960.  30  min,  sd.  color.  B/W.  American 
Dental  Association,  Bureau  of  Audio- V'sual  Services,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illmois.  606 1 1 .  Discusses  deciduous  and 
permanent  teeth,  cleaning  and  brushing,  and  dental  disease. 

33.  Filmstrip.  Brush  Up  On  Your  Teeth  Color /Captions.  American 
Dental  Association,  21 1  E:  Chicago  Ave ,  Chicago,  III.  6061 1. 
Shows  fhow  to  take  care  of  the  teeth.  Includes  proper  food  and 

-   emphasizes  regular  visits  to  the  dentist, 

4K  Filmstrip  A  Happy  Day  Wilh  Jane,  Color/Captions.  California 
Dairy  Industry  Profl.,  3900  W.  3rd  St ,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  giil  fiom  early  morning  through 
bedtime,  stressing  dental  care  '  ' 


food. 


42.  FUmstrip  Health  and  Teeth,  Color/Captions,  Eye  Gate  House  Inc.> 
146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York,  11435,  From  the  good 
health  and  you  series-illustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 

■  .people,   /    ^  ■  .'^V ^/ 

43,  Filmstrip,  Herbie's  Dream.  Color/Record.  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1159  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  U>s  Angeles,  California.  90025/ S 
proper  dental  care.  Bat  the  right  foods,  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  regularly/ 

45.  Filmstrip  Karius  and  Baktus.  Color.  Modem  Learning  Aids,  1212 
^       6th  Ave.,  New  Yorl^,  New  York.  10036.  Puppets  illustrate  the 
importance  of  orthodonic  bands,  emphasizing  to  his  younger  sister 
that  cleaning  teeth  properly  and  practicing  good  dental  health 
habits  are  essential  or  health  and  appearance. 


Measuring  Devices 

2,  Using  a  model,  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 

7,  Make  and  name  a  puppet  and  pi:epare  a  dental  health  message  for 
him  each  week.  Message  should  be  specific  and  accurate. 

8,  Use  dental  health  words  in  word  meaning  contests. 

17.  Analyze  a  week's  menu  in  terms  of  foods  that  are  detrimental  to 
good  dental  health. 

18.  Prepare  posters  and  charts  of  foods  which  are  rich  in  vitamins  and 
minerals.  ) 

25.  Demonstrate  various  methods  of  massaging  the  gums. 
3 1 ,  Identify  the  dental  health  terms  in  a  prepared  anagram. 
^     *  39.  Keep  a  growth  chart  and  periodically  interpret  changes. 

40.  Construct  a  collage,  pos^icr  and/or  bulletin  board  related  to  health 
status. 

48.  Poster  or  collage  may  be  done  on  one  area  of  dental  health  and 
evaluated  on  accuracy  and  cteativeness* 

49.  Bulletin  board  having  to  do  with  dental  health  and  graded  on 
originality,  clarity,  appropriateness,  and  completeness. 


.  f 
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UNJT  TITLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTH:HEALTH  STATUS 
Requestor  Nartie  -  Miss  James 

8.    To  value  periodic  professional  denta^  treatment, 
Content  Outline 

17.  Replace  the  toothbrush  when  the/bristles  become  Trayed,  soft,  or 
loose. 

21.  Thumbhsucklng  can  cause  serljdus  malocclusion  itoblems  that 
adversely  affect  the  appearance  and  general  health  of  a  child. 
These  problems  may  require  extensive  orthodontia. 

24.  Dental  caries^  which  are  commbnly  called  tooth  decay,  destroys 
tho^  structure  of  the  teeth.  | 

25.  Reduction  of  derttal  carles  c4n  best  be  achieved  by  regular 
professional  dental  care  Ij 

^  brushing  the  teeth  correctly  af  jW  eating 

-  regular  professional  dental  care  op  a  recall  basis 

-  topical  fluoride  application  dnd/or  fluoridat  of  water 
supplies.  :  .  ii 

*  26.  The  fluoridation  of  v/ater  siipplies  as  a  safe  and  effective  methdd 
of  ,  reducing  tooth  decay  has  been  approved  by  the  following 
groups  .  ^  / 


-  Ameri^n  Dental  Association 

-  American  Medical  Associatiofi 

-  American  Assod^tion  for  the  ^Advancement  of  Science 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

-  f^ational  Research  Council 

-  Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Office^ 

29.  All  dental  decay  cannot  be  prevented,  henc6  there  is  a  need  for 
regular  and  frequent  visits  to  the  dentist.  Benefits  from  these  visits 
include 

-  the  early  detection  and  correction  of  tooth  defects  and  dental 
disease  identification  and  coirection  of  irregularities  in  the  growth 
of  teeth  / 

-  reduction  in  the  cost  of  care 

-  prevention  of  absence  from  school  for  treatment  of  neglected 
mouths  ' 

-  maintaining  a  good  appearance  and  disposition  by  preventing 
o    infection  and  pain.  l 

30.  The  dentist  is  a  medical  specialist  who  helps  to  keep  teeth  healthy 
by 

-  thoroughly  examining  \he  teeth  and  taking  X-rays  to  find 
hidden  cavities  and  other  problems  of  the  teeth  and  gums  so  that 
they  can  be  treated  early. 


.  -  cleaning  your  teeth  » 

-/  filling  cavities  to  prevent  further  decay. 
36.  Pupils  should  take  extra  good  care  of  the  6-year  molars  because 

they  help  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  jaws,  the  face,  ^d  the 

position  of  the  other  teeth,  and  cannot  be  replaced. 
42.  Primary  teeth  should  ordinarily  ^e  retained  until  lost  naturally 

because  they  are  needed 

-  for  chewing  \ 

-  for  appearance  \ 

-  to  preserve  space  for  the  permanent  teeth 

-  for  normal  growth  and  development  of  the  jaws 

78.  Malocclusion  can  often  be  prevented  by  proper  professional  dental 

care  from  infancy. 
84.  Unless  small  cavities  are  treated,  the  decay  will  penetrate  the 

dentin. 

99.  Per  10 d^^ntitis  usually  follows  chronic  gingivitis.  As  the 
inflammation  spreads  the  gum  withdraws  from  the  tooth,  forming 
a  pocket  which  fills  with  bacteria  and  pu$.  This  weakens  the 
support  of  the/tooth  and  may  cause  its  loss. 

100.  Periodontal  diseases  can  best  be  prevented  by 

~  proper  dental  hygiene  including  the  massaging  of  gunis 
~  a  well-balariced  diet  v 

-  regular  visits  to  the  dentist, 

101.  The  loss  of  teeth  in  adults  is  most  often  caused  by  periodontal 
disease. 

103.  The  removal  of  tarJar  by  a  dentist  is  important  in  the  prevention 

of  gingivitis  and  periodontitis. 
112.  If  a  tooth  is  completely  knocked  out,  immediate  reimplantation 

may  be  possible.  Tlie  following  action  should  be  tak^h 

-  drop  the  tooth  in  a  coldi  weak  salt  and  water  solution 
~  telephone  fOTrtily  dentist  or  county  dental  spciety 

-  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  dentist. 

113«  Space  maintainers  can  be  used  when  primary  teeth  are  lost  early, 
thus  lessening  or  even  preventing  more  complicated  treatment 
later. 

1 14.  A  fixed  bridge  is  supported  by  crpwns  and  inlays  on  the  abutment 
teeth  which  stablizes  it.  This  prevents  drifting  or  movement  which 
may  lead  to  serious  malposition. 

1 1 5.  Missing  permanent  teeth  may  be  replaced  with  partial  dentures. 

1 16.  A  fixed  partial  denture  may  be  used  when  the  space  is  between 
two  teeth.  A  removable  partial  denture  must  be  used  ^yhen  there  is 
no  tooth  behind  the  space. 

120.  A  dentifrice,  in  itself,  will  not  prevent  dental  carles.  However,  the 
usefulness  of  stannous  fliioride  dentifrice  as  &  caries  preventive 
agent  is  reco^ized  by  the  council  "bn  dental  t  herapeutics  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 

125.  Dental  tape  or  floss  should  be  used  with  gre*\t  care  and  only  on 
advice  of  the  dentist  because  of  possible  harm  to  the  soft  tissue 
around  the  teeth. 
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130.  Mechanical  irrigation  devices  are  useful  in  removing  food  particles 
betweSen  the  teeth.       '         '  ^ 

131.  Mechanical  Irrigation  devices  should  be  used  only  ort  the 
lecommendatlon  of  the  dentist. 

1 33.  Causes  <if  halitoMs  are 

-  infected  teeth  or  gums 

-  periodontal  disease 

stomach  disorders  / 
--  certain  types  of  food,  such  as  raw  onions,  c^use  temporary 
halitosis  , 

-  infections,  >n  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs 
-lung  cancer 

.  -  smoklng^ 

-diabetes  '       ^  ^ 

-  lack  of  proper  oral  hyigiene 

1 35.  The^work  of  the  dentist  falls  into  two  grpups 

Preventive  ^  to  avoid  possible  dentil  health  problems 
,    JRemedial  -  tb'borrect  existing  dental  health  problems 
130.  Dental  X-rays  are  especially  valuable  in  preventive  dentistry. 
137.  Wheri  there  are  teeth  missing,  a  dentist  may  prescribe  and  fit 

arti^flcial  teeth  and  dentures. 
1 39,  Infection  from  diseased  teeth  pan  be  carried  through  the  blood 
,  stream  to  other  parts  of  the  body  and  set  up  another  focus  of 
■'■f"\  infection. 

141.  Professional  dental  care  can  anest  the  progress  of  infections  that 
origlnatf  in  the  teeth,  tongue^,  lips,  jaws  and  associated  structures. 

144.  An  orthodontist  is  a  dentist  who  has  been  specially  trained  to^ 
straighten  teeth  and  to  correct  abjiormaUties  in  oral  bone  structure 
in  order  to 
improve  appearand 

-  correct  malocclusion 

-  correct  irregularities  of  teeth  and  biting  relationships  for  more 
efficient  chewing  function.  '  . 

148.  Fluoride  treatment  by  any  method  usually  results  in  a  sixty  to 
sixty-five  percent  reduction  in  caries  by  young  children.  Children 
who-  drink  fluoridated  water  from  birth  mature  with  two-thirds 
less  topth  decay  and  stronjger,  straighter  teeth. 

175.  To  maintain  a  high  health  status,  tstudents  should  make  periodic 
visits  to  the  dentist  and  doctor  for  preventive  purposes.  * 

179.  There  are  many  community  health  personnel  who  work  with 
families  to  assist  in  building  and  maintaining  health. 

-  Doctor 

-  Dentist 
.     -School  Nurse 

-  Dental  Hygienlst 

-  Public  Health  Department 
r  Red  Cross  ? 
V  Pollution  Conti;ol 
-•  Miscellaneous  Health  Agencies. 


217«  It  is  injportant  fot  the  Individual  to  appreciate  and  to  understand 
the  findings  of  ttie  many  people  concerned  with  his  health  status, 

221i  Everyone  should  establish  a  Uite-long  practice  of  having  his  total 
fitness  evaluated  at  regular  Intervals.  An  innual  health 
examination  can  help  the  doctor 

-  find  minor  problems  wliich  can  be  healed  before  they  become 
big  problems 

-  check  height  and  weight  to  see  about  gain  or  loss 

^  to  explain  how  the  student  is  grov/ing  In  terms  ofage  and  body 

type 

-  see  if  the  student  needs  to  go  to  the  dentist  to  have  his  teeth 
fixed  . 

—  Interpret  the  screening  tests  (vision,  hearing,  denfal)  and  advise 
if  there  is  need  for  further  action  *  - 

-  answer  any  questions  th&t  may  be  causing  concern/ 

222.  According  to  the  New  York  State  Education  law,  medical 
infl  ection  shall  be  provided  for  all  pupils  attending  the  public 
^         schools  in  this  state.  Students  who  are  not  able  to  produce  , 
evidence  of  a  health;  examination  by  their  own  physician 
periodically  are  examined  by  the  school  physician. 
224«  There  are  many  tests  available  to  help  one  detect  various  defects  ^ 
•     and  understand  one's  health  status  better. 
227.  The  tijeth  contribute  to  speech,  proper  mastication  and 
appearance. 

228*  The  dentist  and  dental  hygienist  provide  preventive  and  corrective 

services  to  promote  dental  health, 
305*  Most  dental  health  problems  mjiy  be  prevented  with  present 

knowledge  of  prevention  and  control  of  dental  illnesses. 

306.  Dental  health  education  must  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  involved  in  maintaiiiing  oral  helath  and  it  must  stimulate 
the  desire  to  practice  what  is  known. 

307.  Good  |lental  health  practices  require  persistent  daily  attentiditi 
however,  indifference  and  complacency  toward  dental  health 
practices  are  difficult  to  overcome  because  people  are  often 
unwilling  to  Uk^  the  time  for  proper  dental  care. 

•■.*/_. 
Small  Group  Activities 

3.  Try  to  pronounce  the  D,  S,  or  TH  sounds  without  using  the  teeth, 

4.  GoUect  pictures  of  famous  people  smiling.  Discuss  the  importance 
of  ieeth  for  a  pleasing  experience-  • 

7.  j[>evelop  a  card  game  similar  to  old  maid  utilizing  dental  health 
/  terms  to  be  matched  with  picture  representations.  The  old  maid 
can  be  represented  by  Mr.  Tooth  Decay, 
/  12,  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinegar  for  two  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  soft  the  enamel  is.  Relate  this  demonstration  \o  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  in  our  teeth. 


13.  Invite  a  dental  specialist  to  discuss  proper  methods  of  maintaining 
oral  health. 

19.  Discuss  how  your  teeth  can  - 

-  crack  like  cement  , 

-  chip  like  smooth  china  .    -  ' 

-  become  crooked  like  a  tree. 

20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  Oral  hygiene  drawn 
by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines.  . 

21.  Discuss  the  effect  of  dental  health  habits  on  personal  appeararice 
and  general  health. 

22.  Make  and  name  8  toothbrush  puppet  and  prepare  a  dental  health 
message  for  him  each  week.  Some  of  the  messages  could  be  on  the 

.  substitution  of  good  dental  health  habits  for  poor  de  ital  health 
habits. 

24.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  toothaches  and  dental  caries 

using  posters  or  models  shdwing  the  tooth  structure.  , 
26.  Discuss  the  process  of  dental  deciiy. 

32.  Discuss  the  fi^t  visit  to  the  dentist. 

33.  Discuss  the  importance  of  professional  cleaning  of  the  teeth. 

38.  Discuss  the  importance  of  taking  good  care  of  the  primary  teeth, 

41.  Discttss  why  a  dentist  will  often  put  in  a  space  maintalner  if  a 

primary  molar  is  extracted  prematurely. 
43.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  words 

Germ.          ■-,  Permanent 

Acid            f  Dentist 

Primary            ,  Enamel 

Appearance      '  j  Calcium 

Digestion       ;    f  Caries 

Amino  acid         '  Penetrates 

'  Fluoride           i  Carbohydrate 

These  may  also  Wused  for  spelling  words*  The  teacher  may  wish 

to  add  other  important  terms-  ^ 
48.  Conduct  a  definition  bee  utilizing  denial  vocabulary. 
52.  Using  question^  compiled  by  the  class,  conduct  a  quiz  program 

regarding  the  development,  ftjnction,  anatomy,  and  ^c^ 
73.  Discuss  the  effects  of  poor  bite  on  chewing  food,  speech  patterns, 

and  appearance. 

75*  Conduct  a  simple  dramatic  test  that  can  be  used  to  detect  dental 
plaque  deposits,  i.e.  apply  to  the  teeth,  commercial  tablets  or  a 
harmless  f^od  dye  which  will  stain  clumps  of  material  sticking  to 
the  teeth.  ' 

76.  Review  the  structure  of  a  tooth,  then  discuss  the  process  of  decay 
,  from  the  enamel  and  the  dentin  to  the  pulp. 

77.  Discuss  the  importance  of  early  dc  ection  and  treatment  of  caries. 

78.  Discuss  the  proper  relationship  of  ach  tooth  to  the  teeth  on  each 
side  of  it  and  to  the  teeth  it  bites  against  when  the  jaws  close. 


SKInyite  f  dentist  to  school  or  send  groups  to  a  dentist  to  examine 
X-rays  shovrfng  \ 
'  v  decay  ' 

-  small  hidden  cavities 

fillings''^ 

abscesses  -yih--^ 
bony  destruction  In  pyofrhea  cases 

-  impacted  teeth  - 

-  malfornied  roots.  \ 
82.  Examine  t6oth  decay  bacteria  under  a  microscope; 

85.  Obtain  from  a  local  dsntist  a  series  of  slides  or  make  posters  and  \ 
bulletin  board;  displays^  shoNving  stages  of  periodontal  disease. 

86.  Invite  a  dental  health  specialist  to  discuss  the  cause/  effect;  and 
treatment  of  periodcntai  diseases/  • 

88.  Discuss  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  permanent  teeth  and 

good  oral  health  throughout  life. 
92,  Discuss  the  problems  ^used  by  nilssir  g  teeth  and  the  necessity  of 

professional  dental  care  to  prevent  or  control  these  problems. 
99.  Discuss  an^  list  on  the  blackboard  good  and  popr  dental  health 

ll^bits,  .  \     :  ' 

lOO/Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is  , 

;often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  h^bit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard  V  * 

to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to. 
104;  Prepare  a  television  commercial  or  short  play  recommending  1 

period)lc  professional  dental  examination. 
1 05.  Use  role^laying  to  show  how  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 

dentist.  • 
107.  Invite  a  dentist  to  show  the  use  of  various  instruments  and  ansv  er 

questions  pertaining  to  filling,  cleaning/  X-rays,  fluoride 

applicationi  etc.      /  . 

129.  Role-play  the  ways  in  which  the  following  health  team  members 
may  help  us 

~  Teacher  » 

-  Family  Doctor 

/   ^  Public  Health  Nurse 

-  Dentist 

-  Social  Worker 

-  Custodian.    .  ^ 

130.  Ask  the  school  dentist  and/or  dental  hygienist  to  diseuss  the  r  y 
i  importance  of  proper  dental  care.  ^  ' 

151.  Discuss  what  to  do  when  hurt. 

1 61 .  Discuss  the  reasons  for  visits  to  the 

-  Physician  . 

-  Dental  Hygicnist 

-  Dentist  •  . 

-  School  Psychologist. 

162.  Name  and  describe  the  function  of  various  health  personnel. 
Discuss  th J  similarities  and  the  differences  ht  their  functions. 
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170,  Discuss  tobth  decay.  Describe  the  factors  Involved  in  tooth  decay. 
270.  Hai«  a  school  campaign  for  good  dental  health  using  posters, 
songs,  jingles,  riddles,  plays-^  How  to^void  accidents  to  the  teeth. 


Large  Group  Activities  ^  " 

\  3vTry  to  pronbunce  the  D,  S,  or  TH  sounds  without  using  the  teeth. 

4*  Collect  pictures  of  famous  people  smiling.  Discuss  the  importance 
of  teeth  for  a  pleasing  experience. 

7.  Develop  a  card  game  similar  to  old  maid  utilizing  dental  health 
terms  to  be  matched  with  picture  representations.  The  old  maid 
can  be  represented  by  Mr.  Tooth  Decay.  ^ 

12.  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinegar  for  two  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  soft  the  enamel  is.  Relate  this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  in  our  teeth. 

13.  Invite  a  dental  specialist  to  discuss  proper  methods  of  maintaining 
oral  health. 

.  20.  Prepare  scrapbpoks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  drawn 
by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines. 

21.  Discuss  the  effect  of  dental  health  habits  on  personal  appearance  * 
and  general  health. 

22.  Make  and  name  a  toothbrush  puppet  and  prepare  a  dental  health 
message  for  him  each  week.  Some  of  the  messages  could  be  on  the 
sub|titutiQn  of  good  dental  health  habits  for  poor  dental  health 

;4iablts.  '  • 
24:  Discuss  the  relationship  between  toothaches  and  dental  caries 
using  posters  or  models  showing  the  tooth  structure.  . 

26.  Discuss  the  process  of  dental  deciy. 

27.  Present  a  summary  of  this  unit  as  a  skit  for  an  assembly  program. 

32.  Discuss  the  first  visit  to  the  dentist. 

33.  Discuss  the  importance  of  professional  cleaning  of  the^teeth. 

38.  Discuss  the  impoitance  of  taking  good  care  of  the  primary  teeth. 
41.  Discuss  why  a  dentist  .will  ofl^n  put  in  a  space  maintainer  if  a  . 

primary  molar  is  extracted  prematurely. 
43  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  words 

Germ  Permanent 
*     Acid  •  Dentist 

Primary  Enamel 


Appearance 
Digestion 
Amino  acid 
Fluoride 


Calcium 
Caries 
Penetrates 
Carbohydrate 


These  may  also  be  used  for  spelling  words.  The  teacher  may  wish 
to  add  other  important  terms. 


48.  Conduct  a  definition  bee  utilizing  dental  vocabulary. 


52.  Using  questions  oditiplled  by  the  class,  conduct  a  quiz  piogram 
regarding  th6  development,  function,  anatomy>  and  care  of  teeth. 

73*  Discuss  the  effects  of  poor  bite  on  chewing  food,  speeph  patterns, 
and  appearance,  ^ 

7S*  Conduct  a  simple  dramatic  test  that  can  be  u$ed  to  detect  dental 
plaque  deposits,  i.e.  apply  t6  the  teeth,  commercial  tablets  or  a 
hatmless  food  dye  which  will  stain  clumi^  of  materia  sticking  to 
the  teeth.  - 

76*  Review  the  structure  of  a  tooth,  then  discuss  the  process  of  decay 
from  the  enamel  and  the  dentin  to  the  putp. 

77.  Discuss  the  importance  of  early  detection  arid  treatment  of  caries. 

78.  Discuss  the  proper  relationship  of  each  tooth  to  the  teeth  oh  each 
side  of  it  and  to  the  teeth  it  bites  against  when  the  Jaws  close. 

81.  Invite  a  dentist  to  school  or  send  groups  to  a  dentist  to  examine 
X-rays  showing 
^  -  Decay 

-  Small  hidden  cavities. 

:    -  Fillings  :  ^ 

'      Abscesses  '  ^  *  \ 

-  Bony  destruction  in  pyorrhea  cases       ■  - 

-  Impacted  teeth  : 

-  Malformed  roots. 

85.  Obtain  from  ,a  local  dentist  a  tories  of  slides  or  make  posters  and 
bulletin  board  displays,  showing  stages  of  periodontal  disease. 

86.  Invite  a  dental  health  specialist  to  discuss  the  cause,  effect^  and 
treatment  of  peiiodontal  diseases. 

88.  Discuss  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  permanent  teeth  and 

good  oral  health  throughout  life. 
92.  Discuss  the  problems  caused  by  missing  teeth  Biid  the  necessity  of 

professional  dental  care  to  prevent  or  control  thef^  problems. 
100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 

often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 

to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to.  ' 
105.  Use  role^playing  to  show  how  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 

dentist.      .      ,  " 
107*  Invite  a  dentist  to  show  the  use  of  various  instruments  and  answer 

questions  pertaining  to  filUngs,  ^  cleanlngr  X-x^^^ 

application,  etc. 

129,  Role-play,  the  ways  in  which  the  following  health  team  members 
may  help '(is  , 

-  Teacher 

-  Family  Doctor 

Public  Health  Nurse  '  -  i 

-Dentist 

-  Social  Worker 

-  Custodian. 

130.  Ask  the  school  dentist  and/or  dental  hygienist  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  proper  dental  ci  re* 
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161.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  visits  to  the 

-  Physician 

-  bental  Hygienist 

-  mntist        '  ■    ^  ^ 
^chool  Psychologist; 

162.  Name  and  describe  the  function  of  various  health  t>er$onneli 
Dijscuss  the  similarities  and  the  differences  in  theh'  functions. 

170*  Discuss  tooth  decay.  Describe  the  factors  involved  in  topth  decay. 


Materials 


2.  Filpi.  A  Dentist  in  the  Classroom.  1964.  S  min.  s0.  Color.  A.S.S.N. 
Filn!?.  J47^|T^         Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  lOOi?^ 
Depici^  the  visit 'of  a  dentist  to  a  fourth  grade  classroom  whVreli^ 
answers  the  student*$  questions  concerning  dental  care. 

3.  Film.  Bitfy  Meets  Tommy  Tooth.  1960.  4  min.  sd.  B/W.  National 
Apple  Institute.  Headquaters  Bldg.  Suite  410,  2000  P  St.  NW» 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036.  A  little  boy  who  has  just  lost  his  tooth 

*  puts  it  under  his  pillow  before  retiring-  He  dreams  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  him  how  to  take  care  of  a  permanent  tooth. 

4.  Film,  The  Beaver*s  Tale.  1964.  5  mfn.  sd.  Color.  A.S,S.N.  Films. 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York^  New  York,  I0pl7.  Uses  stylized 
puppet  characters  to  prepaie'  yourfg'thildren  for  their  first  trip  to 
the  dentist.  «V 

8.  Film.  Judy*s  Smile,  8  min.  sd.  Color.  Avis  Films.  2408  West  Olive 
r  Avenue,  Burbank,  California.  91506.  ludy,  a  girl  of  primary  age, 
learns  that  correct  care  of  teeth  includes  proper  brushing  and 
.  visiting  a  dentist  twice  a  year.  ' 
12.  Film.  Teeth  White-Teeth  Bright.  1965.  10  min.  sd.  Color.  Sterling 
Educational  Films.  P*  O.  Box  8497,  Universal  City^  Los  Angeles, 
California.  91608.  Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  his  teeth  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  brushing  correctly,  drinking  milk, 
eating  the  right  foods,  and  having  regular  check-ups. 

14.  Film.  What  Do  We  Know  About  Teeth.  1961.  15  min.  sd.  Color. 
American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of  Audio-Vistial  Ser^ces, 
211  Bast  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6061 1.  Discusses  the 
importance  of  brushing  teeth,  how  it  js  done,  and  why  it  is  so 
important  to  visit  the  dentist.  ^  \ 

15.  Film  Your  Teeth.  1964.  6  min.  sd.  Color.  B/W.  Encyclopedia" 
Britannica  Educational  Corp.  425  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  60611.  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  Hrst  teeth  form 
and  are  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
cen  start,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food. 

23.  Film.  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 
Audio-Visual  Services,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60611.  ^  V 


28,  Film.  A  Dentist  Visits  the  Classroom.  17  mln  sdi  Coior/Amefic'4ii 
Dental  A^odation.  Bui^au  of  Audio- Visual  Services,  21 1  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60611.  Presents  a  classroom 
situaticft^  •  whe^^^^^  children  do  research  and  reading  on  dental 
health  before  the  dentist  is  invited  to  come  to  the  school.  The 
dentist  discusses  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  teeth. 

30.  Filn)»  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  SmUe.  1964. 20  min.  sd.  Color,  Henk 
Newenhouse  Inc,  1017  Longaker  Road>  Northbrook,  Illinois. 
60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 
grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hy^ene. 

32.  Film.  Tommy's  Healthy  Teeth.  1 1  min.  sd.  color.  B/W.  Coronet 
Films.  65  East  South  Water  Street^r  Coronet  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  jS060K  A  boy  visits  a  dental  officCj  has  a  cavity  filled,  and 
learns  that  regular  dental  check-ups  are  as  important  to  having 
healthy  teeth  as  brushing  them  properly  and  eating  the  right 
foods.  ' 

33.  Film  Learning  to  Use  Your  Brush.  1 1  min.  sd.  B/)V.  McGraw-Hill 
Textfilms.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N^^  York.  100 18; 

'    Shd>Vs  the  techniques  of  usiog  a  toothbrush.  ^ 

34.  Film.  A  Matter  of  Choice.  1960/30  min.  sd.  Color.  B/W.  American 
Dental  Association.  Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Sendees,  21 1  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago;  Illinois.  6061 1 .  Discusses  deciduous  and 
permanent  teeth,  cleaning  and  brushing,  and  dental  disease. 

38.  Filmstrip.  Brush  Up  on  Your  Teeth>  Color/Captions.  American 
Dental  Association^  211  E,  Chicago  Ave.»  Chicago^  Illinois.  6061  h 
Shows  how  to  take  care  of  the  teeth.  Includes  pr(^r  food  and 
emphasizes  regular  visits  to  the  dentist,        ^         :  - 

40.  ^ilmstflp.  The  Dentist.  ColoiVCaptions  Long  FilmsHde  Service, 
7Sf  Fairmont  Ave  ,  El  Cetilto,  California.  94530.  From  the 
series-our  community  helpers. 

41.  Filmstrip.  A  Happy  Day  with  Jane.  Color/Captions.  California 
Dairy  Industry  Prod.,  3900  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  AngeW,  California. 
Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  giri  from  eariy  morning  through 
bedtime,  stressing  dental  care*  ; 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teeth.  Color/Captions.  Bye  Gate  Hbuse  Inc., 
146-01  Archer  Ave  ,  Jamaica;  New  York.  1 1435.  Frdfti  the  good 
health  and  you  series  -  illustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 

43.  Filmstrip.  Herbie's  Dream,  Color/Record,  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1 1 59  Santa  Monica  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles,  California*  90025/  Shows 
proper  dental  care  ^  eat  the  ri^t  foods,*  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  re^lSrlyj 

45.  Filmstrip.  Karius  and  Baktus  Color*  Modem  Learning  Aids,  12112 
6th  Ave.>  New  York,  New  York.  10036.  Puppets  illustrate  the 
importance  of  regular  brushing  of  the  teeth  and  having  periodic 
dental  check-ups.  . 


47.  Filmstrip.  Let's  Visit  tjie  Dentist.  Color/Captions.  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  1345  Diversey  Pkwy  ,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6061j4. 
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I    From  the  Be  Healthy,  Go  Safely-The  Primary  Way  health  set  series 

shows  l?asic  health  rules. 
50»  Filmstrip.  Teeth.  Color.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  239  W» 

Fairviev/   Blvd,,   Inglewood,   California.   90302.   From  the 
:  elementary  science  series  -"^describes  the  development  of  teeth 

during  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Explains  importance  of  teeth, 

pictures  baby  teeth.  Shows  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  a  tooth. 

Discusses  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 
52.  Filmstrip.  We  Take  Good  Care  Of  Our  Teeth.  Color.  Herbert  B. 

Budek,  P.  O.  Box  307,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  93102.  Stresses 

proper  dental  care  for  young  children. 
54.  Filmstrip.  Good  Dental  Health  Is  Up  To  You.  Color/Record. 

Proctpr  and  Gamble,  301  E.  Sixth  St.,  Ci^ncinnati,  Ohio.  45202. 

Explains  the'  causes' of  tdoth  decay  and  outlines  a  good  dental 

program.  ^  y 

56.  Filmstrip.  Ten  Little  People  and  Their  Teeth.  Color.  American 
Dental  Association,  211  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Cliicago^  Illinois.  60611. 
Presents  the  story  of  five  people  who  tpok  care  of  their  teeth  and 
five  people  v/ho  did  not. 

57.  ^^ilmstrip.  Time  for  Healthy  Teeth.  Color/Record.  1963.  Audio 
Productions  Inc  ,  630  Ninth  Ave.,  New  Yoi;k,  New  York.  10036. 
Attempts  to  induce  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  proper  care  of 
the  teeth.  '  .  M 

58.  Filmstrip.  Your  Teeth  and  Their  Care.  Color  Y.L.P.  Materials 
Corp.  Describes  the  different  kinds  of  teeth  £^d  their  structures 
anc}  functions.  Illustrates  the  spread  of  decay,  the  reason  for  decay 
and  preventative  procedure.  From  the  health  habits^series,  1968. 

62.  Book.  Green,  Caria.  I  Want  Tp  Be  A  Dentist.  Chicagb.  Children's 

Press.  1960.  $1.50. 
74.  Poster.  Brush  Your  Teeth/  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 

National  Dairy  Council.  Program  Service  Dept.,  1 1 1  N.  Canal  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  Tetth.  1959.  Color  with  Captions.  Herbert  M. 
Elkiris  Co.  10031  Commerce  Ave.,  Tujunga,  California.  91042. 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  i 

198.  Filmstrip.  Learning  About  Sleep  and  Rest.  1969.  Color. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp.  425  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  60611.  Discusses  health  information  and 
suggests  action  observations  and  investigations  as  ways  of  learning 
more  about  health. 

224.  Film.  Brother  Makes  Sense.  1964.  16  min.  sd.  color.  American 
Dental  Association.  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  211  East 
Chicago  Ave:,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6061 1.  Shows  a  boy  who  has  had 
experience  with  orthodonic  bands,  emphasizing  to  his  younger 
sister  that  cleaning  teeth  properly  and  practicing  good  dental 
health  habits  are  essential  or  health  and  appearance. 
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Measuring  Devices  .    \  1 

7.  Make  and  name  a  puppet  and  prepare  a  dental  health  message  for 
him  each  week;  Nfessage  ihould  be  specific  and  accurate.      \  i 
Use  dental  health  words  in  wotd  meaning  contests.  \ 
3L  Identify  the  dental  health  terms  in  a  prepared  anagram.  \ 
39,  Keep  a  growth  chart  and  periodically  interpret  changes.  V 

48.  Poster  or  collage  may  be  done  on  one  area  of  dental  health  an 
evaluated  on  accuracy  and  creativeness. 

49.  Bulletin  board  -  having  to  do  with  dental  health  and  graded  on 
originality,  clarity,  appropriatenessi  and  completeness. 
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UNIT  OTLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTH:HEALTH  STATUS 
Requestor  Name  -  Miss  James 

10.  To  describe  the  role  of  proper  diet  in  t^^  development  and 
maintenance  of  dental  health. 


Content  Outline  , 

1.  The  teeth  perform  many  functions,  e.g. 

-  Chew  food 

-  speak  clearly 

-  look  attractive 

-  have  proper  facial  form. 

2.  Digestion  is  the  process  of  conyerting  food  into  a  fprm  for 
absorption.       .  / 

3.  A  balanced  diet  helps  to  build  healthy  teeth. 

4.  Foods  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  healthy  teeth 
include?  dairy  products,  fr^^^^^  . 

6.  Sweet  foods  and  drinks,  such  as  candy,  c^ke,  and  soda  are  a 
primary  contributing  factor  to  tooth  decay. 

8.  The  chewing  of  sugared  gum  contributes  to  the  development  of 
tooth  decay. 

9.  Chewing  raw  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples,  celery,  and. 
carrots,  help  to  clean  the  teeth.  Other  foods  which  help  to  clean 
the  teeth  include  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  and  radishes. 

10.  Foods  high  in  refined  carbohydrates  are  readily  converted  into 
acids  by  the  acid-forming  bacteria  presertt  in  the  mouth. 

24.  Dental  caries,  which  are  commonly  called  tooth  decay,  destroys 
the  sfructure  of  the  teeth. 

25.  ReducJibn '  of  dental  caries  can  best  be  achieved  by  regular 
professional  dental  care 

-  brushing  the  teeth  correctly  after  eating 

-  regular  professional  dental  care  on  a  recall  basis 

-  *  topical  fluorfde  application  and/or  fluoridation  of  water 
supplies. 

36.  Pupils  should  take  extra  good  care  of  the  6-year  molars  because 
they  help  to  determine  the  shiape  of  the  jaw$,  the  tuce,  and  the 
position  of  the  other  teeth,  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

38.  The  permanent  teeth  are  developing  and  growing  in  the  jaws  long 
before  you  can  see  them. 

42.  Primary  teeth  should  ordinarily  be  retained' until  losjl  naturally 
because  they  are  needed 

-  for  chewing 

-  for  appearance  " 
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■  ^'  "^lif  » ^  ^l*  ""^"^  "  ^acts  to  various 

stimuU  such  as  temperature  and  pressure. 

58.  Bacteria  are  present  in  our  mouth  all  of  the  time.  Some  of  these 

bacteria  make  acids  from  the  food  left  between  our  teeth 
^4.GeneraHy  foods  necessary  for  maintaining  oral  health  are  the 

mnt  as  those  needed  for  general  physical  health 
67.T^e  use  of  fresh  fnilts  and  vegetables,  milk  and  juices  for  between 
meaUnacks  Is  bettef  for  your  teeth  and  general  health  than  U^t 

!?•  ^  "^ay  ca^se  bleeding  of  the  gums, 

Sample  *  °^  ''"8^    "^ost  popular  foods.  For 

ITEM  AMOUNT  OF  SUGAR 

Cola  10  oz.  7  4/5Tsp. 

Root  beer  «  lOoz.      °  41/2Tsp. 

Candy  bar  1-10  oz.  10-20  Tsp.' 

■  Cherry  pie  1  Slice  lOfsp. 

81.  Cavities  begin  with  a  small  hole,  usually  in  a  fissure  or  flaw  of  a 

*,  ^''^'^  ^ooihe  lodged,  or  where. it  is 

difficult  to  remove  food  by  brushing. 
83.  The  most  slgnlflcant  factors  which  may  produce  caries  are 

-  the  presence  of  certain  aicd  forming  bacteria 

-  the  presence  of  dental  plaques 

-  the  strength  of  the  acids  and  the  ability  of  the  saliva  to 
.  neutralize  them 

.    -  the  length  of  time  the  acids  are  in  contact  with  the  teeth 

-  susceptibility  of  the  teeth  to  decay. 

99.  Periodontitis  usually  folfows   chronic  gingiviUs.   As  the 
inflammation  spreads  the  gum  withdraws  from  the  tooth,  formina 
a  pocjcef  which  Alls  with  bacteria  and  pus.  this  weakens  the 
support  of  the  tooth  and  may  cause  its  loss. 
10p>  Periodontal  diseases  can  best  be  prevented  by 

-  pro  Wr  dental  hygiene  including  the  massaging  of  gums 

-  a  well-balanced  diet 

-  regular  visits  to  the  dentist. 

123.  Dejital  tape,  or  dental  floss,  can  be  used  to  remove  food  particles 

„  17^^^       ^"  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^'^yon^  th«  reach  of  the  toothbrush. . 
133.  Causes  of  halitosis  are 

-  Infected  teeth  or  gums  . 

^   -  periodontal  disease  -  \  .  * 

-  stomach  disorders  ^  ; 

h^iUtSis "        \  ^  ^  temporary 

-  infections,  in  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs 
-    -  lung  cancer  ■ 

-  smoking  ,•„.,.,■• 
■  r-^  diabetes r 

-  lack  of  propcivoral  hygiene.  > 


138,  Chewing  food  Is  Important.  Decayed  teeth  and  sore  gunis  may  hbt 
permit  one  to  chew  efficiently: 

1 39.  Infection  from  diseased  teeth  cstn  be  carried  through  the' blood 
stream  to  other  parts  of  the  body  and  set  up  another  focus  qf 

/    :  -  .V  • 

185.  He^edityi  diet»  and  physical  activity  have  a  direct  relationship  to 

individual  {^owtK  and  development. 
21  h  The  individual  has  a  definite  responsibility  for  his  peirsonal  health, 

and  factiiaJ  knowledge  is  essential  in  making  decisions. 
227./The  teeth  contribute"  to  speech,  proper  mastication  and 

appearance. 
239.  No  statement  of  text. 

398.  Many  factors  contribute  to  the  dental  decay  process.  Among  these 

^/;::':-;:-^are;>.'--A^^  ---^r:^^ 

-  developmental  and  systematic  disturbances  which  may  result  in 
vulnerable  teethr 

-  dental  plaque 

-  mouth  bacteria 
the  role  of  acids;  , 

-  the  role  of  saliva 

-  the  role  of  food 
—  irregular  alignment 

-  gum  disorders  ^ 

-  poor  habits  - 

-  emotional  tensions,  such  as  brixism  (grinding  of  teeth,  especially 
at  night  while  sleeping,)  , 

Small  Group  Activities        ,  :  t  ^ 

1.  Discuss  how  and  why  chewing  prepares  the  food  for  digestion. 

5.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  or  a  scrap  book  of  foods  which 
build  strong  teeth. 

6.  Collect  pictures  of  snack  foods,  such  as  fre^i^.fruits  and  vegetables, 
nuts,  milk,  and/|uices,  that  make  delicious  substitutes  for  sweet 
snacks  that  are  high  in  refined  carbohydrates.  Use  them  for  a 
bulletin  board  display  or  a  class  scrapbook; 

7.  Develop  a  card  game  similar  to  old  maid  utilizing  dental  health 
terms  to  be  matched  with  picture  representations.  The  old  maid 
ean  be  represented  by  Mi  Tooth  Decay. 

8.  Cut  out  pictures  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and  discuss  why  they 
f   might  be  called  nature's  toothbrush.  Encourage  children  to  bring 

these  foods  to  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  their  lunches. 

12.  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinegar  for  two  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  soft  the  enamel  is;  Relate  this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  moulli  on  the  calcium  in  our  teeth, 

1 3.  Invite  a  dental  specialist  to  discuss  proper  methods  of  maintaining 
oral  health 


20,  t^reparesflAbb^       pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  drawn 

by  chiraret^oi  obtained  from  -  / 

21;  Discup  ihe^^ffect  of  dental  health  habits  on  pewonal  appearance 
andliealth^        ;  '    ^  - 

;  9^^  on  the  blackboard  jgpod  and  poor  dental  health 

habits. 

100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 
r  often  the  best  wiy  to  bieaka  poprhabit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
to  break  M  habUs  even  if  you  wafit  to. 

107*  Invite  a  dentist  to  show  the  use  of  various  instruments  andi  answer 
questions  pertaining  to  fillings,  cleaning,  vX-rays,  fluoride 
application,  etc;  * 

130;  Ask  the  school  dentist  and/or  dental  hygienist  to  discuss  the 

V     importance  of  proper  dental  caie.  , 

170.  Discuss  tooth  decay.  Descnbe  the  factors  involved  in  tooth  decjay*^ 
268.  When  diss^Jissing  appropriate  foods  for  dental  health*  prepare 
•      models  for^  use  on  the  flannel  Ward  and  include  poor  foods 
^  jnodefe  but  do  not  put  ftennel  on  tfie  backs  of  these  models;  !^ 
discussing  them  when  the  at|empl^iv  made  t^ 
board  they  will  fall  off  indicating  their  poor  qua^^^^^^^ 
//  >^269-  Role-play  or  animate  foods  and  hbw  they  may  attack  teeth. 
Costumes  of  different  foods  could  be  made  from  large  bags; 

271 .  riave  the  class  make  a  Susie  Goodtooth  as  a  project.  Use  a 
Milk  carton  for  her  body, 

Orange  foi  her  head, 

Small  leaf  of  spinach  oi  chard  for  her  hair, 

Carrots  for  fc^t  and  legs,  ,  * 

Stalksof  celery  for  the  arms/  • 

272,  Have  a  bunny  rabbit  pmy  in  which  celery,  green  pepper^  and 
carrot  sticks  are  served  and  discus^  their  jmpoi(tanco  In  helping  to 
clean  the  teeth  Have  students  tell  why  these  foods  are  important 
between  meal  snacks  , 

■•  ■      ^  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■ 

Large  Group  Activities 

1 .  Discuss  how  and  why  chewing  prepares  the  food  fbr  digestion. 
5v  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  or  a  fcrap  book  of  foods  which 
build  strong  teeth.  |      ^       ,  ^ 

6.  Collect  pictures  of  snack  foods,  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  ve^tables, 
nuts,  milk,  and  Juices^  that  make  delicious  substitutes  for  sweet 
snacks  that  are  hi^  in  retme'd  carbohydrates.  Use  them  for  a 
bulletin  board  display '01  a  class  scrapbook. 

7.  Develop  a  card  game  similar  to  old  maid  utilizing  dental  health 
terms  to  be  matched  with  pkture  representations.  The  old  maid 
can  be  represented  by  Mr  Tooth  Decay. 

8.  Cut  out  pictures  of  fresh  fruii  and  vegetables  and  discuss  why  they 
might  be  called  nature*s  loothbiush  lEncourage  chlldrer*  to  bring 
these  foods  to  be  eaten  at  theend  of  their  lunches  ; 
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12.,Soak  a  tootti  in  vinegar  fof  two  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  sof^  the  enamel  Is,  Relate  this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  add  In  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  In  our  teeth. 

13.  Invite  a  dental  specialist  to  discuss  proper  methods  of  maintaining 
ofi)  health,  '  , 

20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygl.^ne  drawn 
by  children  or  obtained  fro^n  magazines.     ,  '    li  ,  .y 

22.  Make  and  names  a  toothbrush  puppet  and  pr'epwe  ^  dental  ii©alt}i 
message  for  him  ^tch  week.  Some,  of  the  messages  could  be  on  the 
substitution,  of  gbod  dental  health  habits  for'  poor  dental  health 
habits,       >   .  .  ; 

26.  Discuss  the  process  of  dental  decay.     ?    • '  /v; 

27.  Present  a  summary  of  this  unit  a^  a  skit  for  an  a^c^.nbly  program. 
38.  Dlscusjf  the  importance  of  tajdng  good  care  of  the  primary  teeth. 
43.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  words 

.       '  Permanent 

Priw  '  Enamel 

Appearance  Cmvim 
^a^^ion  ,  Caries 

Amino  acid  .     i  -        '    ^  Penetrates 

Fluoride  -  Carbohydrate 

These  may  also  be  used  for  spelling  words,  the  teacher  may  wish 
to  add  other  impojrtant  terrhs.  :    -  «,  •     :  . 

46.  Demonstrate  |he  differences  and  simUar|ties.betW)0ii.liumaii  .vid 
animal  teeth.  Make  a  study  of  anlmsfls*  teettfjtd^pmpii^  kinds 
and.  functions  to  hunian  tcethf  Example  ~  ihe  ceiitril  incisors, 
used  for  cutting  food,  can  by  compared  tp  a  horse's  front  teeth 
which  are  used  for  the  sanje  purpose.        '  * 

48.  Conduct  a  <;iefinition  bee  utilizing  dental  vocabulary. 

52.  Using  questions  compiled  by  the  class,  <jonduct  a  quiz  pro-am 
regarding  the  development,  function,  anatomy,  and  care  of  teeth. 

62,  Prepare  such  snacks  as  apple  slices,  *  dried  fruit,  celery,  carrot 
sticks,  and  nuts  that  can  eaten  between  meals  and  discuss  how 
satisfying  they  are  to  the  appetite  as  well  as  the  vglues  of  each 
■  kind  of  snack;  Note  how  celery  and  carrot  sticks  help  to  cleanse 
the  teeth.  ,  . 

73.  Discuss  the  effects  of  poor  bite,  on  chewing  food,  speech,  patterns, 
and  appearance.^ 

75.  Conduct  a  simple  dramatic  test  that  can  b^  used  to  detect  dental 
plaque  deposits,  i.e.  apply  to  the  teeth,  commercial  tablets  or  a 
harmless  food  dye  which  will  stain  clumps  of  material  sticking  to 
the  teeth.  ,  ■       ■  ' 

76;  Review  the  structure  of  a  tooth/theft  discuss  the  process  of  decay 
from  the  enamel  and  the  dentin  to  the  pulp. 


86.  Invite  a  dental  health  specialist  to  discuss  the  cause,  effect » and 

treatment  of  periodontal  diseases. 
88.  Discuss  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  permanent  teeth  and 

good  orai  health  throughout  life. 
1 00/ Explain  jhe  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 

often  the|  best  way  to  break  ^  poor  habit>  and  why  it  Is  of^en  hard 

to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to. 
107.  Invite  a  dentist  to  show  the  use  of  various  instruments  and  answer 

questions  pertaining  to   fillings,  cleaning,   X-rays,  fluoride 

application,  etc. 

130/Ask  the  school  dentist  and/or  dental  hygienist  to  discuss  the 

importance  of  proper  dental  care, 
131.  Keep  a  daily  heahh  practice  record  which  includes  areas  such  as 

nutrition*  sleep,  and  safety*  ^ 
170.  Discus?  tooth  de<5ay-  Describe  the  factors  involved  in  tooth  decay* 


Materials 

3.  Film.  Billy  Mc6ts  Tommy  Tooth.  1960.  4  mln.  sd  B/W,  National 
Apple  Institute.  He^idquaters  Bldg  Suite  410,  2000  P  St.  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C;  20036.  A  little  boy  who  has  just  lost  his  tooth 
puts  it  pnder  his  pillow  before  retiring;  He  dreams  that  the  tooth 
come^^to  life  md  teils  him  how  to  take  care  of  a  permanent  tooth. 

12;Fllm.p^^  1965.  10  mln,  sd:  Color.  Sterling 

Educational' F^lms.  R  0.  Box  8497,  Universal  City,  Lo$ 'Angeles, 
CaliJ'ornia,  91608.  Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  his  teeth  and 
.  emphasizes  the  imfjortance  of  brushing  correctly,  drinking  milk, 
eating  the  right  foods,  and  having  regular  check-ups. 

13.  Mm.  Three  Rj^s  Fpr  Healthy  Smiles.  15  min>  sd.  Color*  University 
of  Southern  California, Dept..  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 

J  Angeles,  Caliijoima.  9,0007.  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
.    ^>-importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teeth, 

IS.  Film,  Your  Teeth,  1964.  6  mln.  sd.  Color,  B/W.  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Educational  Corp-  425  No,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  6061 1 .  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  fltst  teeth  form 
and  arc  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  start,  and  stresses  the  impoitance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food. 

23.  Film.  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 
Audio- Visual  Services,  21 1  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611,  ^ 

28.  Film.  A  Dentist  Visits  The  CIassrc>om.  17  min.  ^d.  Color.  American 
Dental  Association.  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  21 1  B^st^ 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  60611.  Presents  a  classrobm 
situation  where  the  children  do  research  and  reading  on  Cental 
health  before  the  dentist  is  invited  to  come  to  the  school.  The 
dentist  discusses  the  importance  of  oaring  for  the  teeth.^ 
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30.  FUm,  Healthy  Teeth.  Happy  Smile,  1^64.  20  mfn.  sd.  Color.  Henk 
Newenhouse  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Nor thbrook,  Illinois. 
60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 
grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene. 

32.  Film.  Tommy's  Healthy  Teeth,  11  min.  sd.  Color.  B/W.  Coronet 
Films,.  65  East  Sbuth  Water.  Street,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago/ 
lllip-^is.  60601 .  A  boy  visits  a  dental  office,  has  a  cavity  filled,  and 
learns  that  regular  dental  check-ups  are  as  Important  to  having" 
:  healthy  teeth  as  brushing  them  properly  and  eatiiig  the  rjght 
foods.  : 

34.  Film.  A  Matter  of  Choice:  1960  30  mIn.  sd.  Color."  B/W  American 
Dental  Association.  Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Services,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611.  Discusses  deciduous  and 
permanent  teeth,  cleaning  and  biu&hing,  and  dental  disease. 

38.  Fllmstrip.  Brush  Up  On  Yolir  Teeth,  Coloi/Captions.'Caiifomia 
Dairy  Industry  Prod.,  3900  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomla. 
Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  girl  from  early  morning  through 

'     bedtime,  stressing  dental  care. 

42.  FiV«strip.  Health  andTeeth  Color/Captions.  Eye  Gate  HbuU  Inc., 
146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York-  1 1435.  From  the  good 
health  and  you  series  -  illustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 
people. 

43,  Filmstrip.  Herbie's  Dream  Color/Record,  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1 159  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Califcrnia.  90025,  Shows 
proper  dental  care  Eat  the  right  foOdsi  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  regularly.  . 

50.  Filmstrip.  Teeth.  Color.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  239  W. 

Fahrview   Blvd.,   Inglewood,   California.   90302.   From  the 

elementary  science  series  -  describes  the  development  of  teeth 

during  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Explains  Importance  of  teeth/ 

pictures  baby  teeth.  Shows  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  a  tooth. 

Discusses  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 
52.  Filmstrip.  We  Take  Good  Care  of  Our  Teeth.  Color.  Herbert  E. 

Budek,  p.  0.  Box  307,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  93 1 02.  iStresses 

proper  dental  care  for  young  children 
54.  Filmstrip.  Good  Dental  Heallh  Is  Up  To  You.  Color/Record. 

Proctor  and  Gamble,  30 1  E.  Sixth  St  *  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  45202. 

Explains  the  causes  of  tooth  decay  and  outlines  a  good  dental 

health  program. 

56.  Filmstrip.  Ten  Little  People  And  Their  Teeth.  Color.  Americait 
Dental  Association,  2 1 1  E,  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  606 1 1 . 
Presents  the  story  of  five  people  who  took  care  of  their  teeth  and 
five  people  who  did  not. 

57.  Filmstrip.  Time  For  Healthy  Teeth  Color/Record.  1963.  Audio 
Productions  Inc  ,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
10036-  Attempts  to  induce  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  proper 
care  of  the  teeth. 


58,  Flliftstrip.  Your  Teeth  and  Their  Care,  Color.  Y.L.P.  Material 

Corp,  Describes  the  different  kinds  of  teeth  and  their  structures 
^\    and  functions.  Illustrates  the  spread  of  decay,  the  teasoh  for  decay 

and  preventative  procedure.  From  the  health  habits  series;  1968. 
74.  Poster.  Brush  Your  Teeth,  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 

National  Dairy  Council.  Program  Ser/ice  Dept.,  11  I  N.  Canal  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  Of  Teeth.  J  959.  Cdlor  with  Captions.  Herbert  M. 
Elkins  Co.  10031  Commerce  Ave.,  Tujunga,  California.  91042, 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health  habitis< 

143,  Filmstrip,  Food  For  Health.  1958.  Color  with  Captions.  Hefbert 
M.  Elkins  Co.  10031  Commerce  Ave.,Tujunga,  California.  91042, 
Points  out  the  need  for  following  health  and  safety  rules  at  home 
and  at  school. 

181.  Filmstrip.  Your  Food.  1968.  With  Record.  Coronet  Films.  65  East 
South  Water  St.,  Coronet  Building^  Chicago,  Illhiois.  60601. 
Shows  the  function  of  ^ting  and  the  importance  of  good  eating 
habits.  '  ^ 

192.  Filmstrip.  Learning  About  Germs.  1969.  Color.  Encyclopedia 
Britanpica  Educational  Corp.  425  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  60611.  Discusses  health  information  and  suggests  action 
observations  and  investigations  as  ways  of  learning  more  al>out 
^  health. 

198,  Filmstrip,   Learning  About   Sleep  and  Rest.   1969.  Color. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp*  425  North  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6061 L  Discusses  health  information  and 

suggests  action  observations  and  investigations  as  ways  of  learning 

more  about  health, 
226.  Film-  Gateway  To  Health.  1954,  20  min.  $d.  Color.  National 

Apple  Institute.  Headquarters  Building  Suite  410,  2000  P  Street 
.  North  West/Washington,  D.  C/ 20036:  Presents  the  value  of  fruit 

and  vegetables  as  part  of  diet  for  dental  health.  Emphasizes  apple 

eathig  for  cleaning  teeth. 


Measuring  Devices  ■     /  ^ 

1.  Make  and  name  a  pupi^t  and  prepare  a  dental  health  message  for 

him  each  week,  M^ge  should  be  specific  and  accurate. 
8.  Use  dental  health  words  in  word  meaning  contests. 

17.  Analyze  a  week*s  menu  in  terms  of  foods  that  are  detrimental  to 
good  dental  health,  • 

18.  Prepare  posters  and  charts  of  foods  which  are  rich  in  vitamins  and 
/minerals.  .  '  ^ 

30.  Disbuss  or  list  the  functions  for  each  kind  of  tooth. 

31.  Identify  the  dental  health  terms  in  a  prepared  anagram. 
39?Keep  a  growth  chart  and  perlocJitally  interpret  changes. 

40,  Construct  a  collage^  poster  and/or  bulletin  board  related  to  health 
status. 
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48.  Poster  or  collage  may  be  done  on  one  area  of  dental  health  and 
.   evaluated  on  accuracy  and  creativeness. 
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UNIT  TITLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTH: HEALTH  STATUS 

Student  Name  -  Kishei  Lai ry    -        »  ^  ^ 

Obj.5 

5-  To  utilize  sound  protective  measures  against  accidents  to  oral 
structures. 

Individual  Activities 

20,  Prepare  <jCfapl»ooks  of  pictuies  about  teeth  anu  oral  hygiene  drawn 

by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines.  . 
28.  Write  and/or  illustrate  a  comparative  hfe  story  of  an  unhealthy 

tooth  and  a  healthy  tooth. 
48.  Conduct  a  definition  bee  utilizing  dental  vocabulary.  v 
90.  Investigate  the  incidence  of  dental  injuries  withui  your  school 

environment.  Explain  the  importance  of  immediate  attention  to 

broken,  loosened,  or  lost  teeth/  • 
98;Dlscu$$  ways  we  can  prevent  dental  injuries  at  school  and  at  playi 

(This  could  be  the  basis  of  a  builetm  board  display*) 
100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 

often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 

to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to.  ^ 
131/Keep  a  daily  health  practice  record  which  incljjdes  areas  such  as 

nutrition,  $leep,  and  safety. 


Individual  Materials 

3.  Film.  Billy  Meets  Tommy  Tooth/  I960.  4  mln.  sd.  B/W,  National 
Apple  Institute.  Head^uaters  BIdg.  Suite  410,  2000  P  St,  NW, 
Washington,  D,  C.  20036,  A  little  boy  who  has  Just  lost  his  tooth 
puts  it  under  his  pillow  before  retiring.  Ke  dreams  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  himliow  to  iake  care  of  a  permanent  tooth, 
13.  Film.  Three  R's  For  Heafthy  Smiles.  1$  lain.  sd.  Color.  Onivefsity 
,    of  Southern , California  Dept.  o^  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  90007,  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  jEjood  health  habit^  in  the.care  of  teeth.  - 
15,  Film.  Your  Teeth.  1964.  6  min.  sd.  Colon  6/W  Encyclopedia 
t  Britannic^  Educational  Corp.  425  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  60611.  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  first  teeth  fpirm 
and  are  replaced  by  larger^  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  start,%id  stiesses  the^^^  dental  habits  and 

good  foorf.    •  -.V. 
23.  Film;  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 
Audio-Visual  Services,  21 1  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Iliinols. 
6061 L 
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30.  FUm.  Healthy  Teeth/  Happy  Smile.  1964.  20  min.  sd.  Color.  Henk 
Newenhouse  inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook.-tlttftois. 
6006?.  Describes  prevenlive  dental  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 
grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene.  / 

32.  Film.  Tommy's  Healthy  Teeth.  1 1  min.  sd.  Color.  B/W.  Coronet 
Films.  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601*  A  boy  visits  a  dental  office,  has  a  cavity  filled,  and 
learns  that  regular  dental  check-ups  are  as  important  to  having 
heidthy  teeth  as  brushing  them  properly  and  eating  the  right 
foods. 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teeth.  Color/Captions.  Eye  Gate  House  Inc., 
146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jaifjaica,  New  Yoik.  11435.  From  the  good 
health  and  you  series  illustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 
people. 

50,  Fihnstrip.  Teeth.  Color.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  239  W. 
Fairview  Blvd.,  Inglewood,  California.  90302.  From  the 
Elementary  Science  Series  -  describes  the  development  of  teeth 
during  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Explains  importance  of  teeth, 
pictures  baby  teeth.  Shows  diagrams"  of  the  parts  of  a  tooth. 
Discusses  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

74.  Poster.  Brush  Your  Teeth,  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 
National  Dairy  Council.  Program  Service  Dept.,  Ill  N.  Canal  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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UNIT  TITLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTH:HEALTH  STATUS 

Student  Name  -  Brocato,  Phillip 

ObJ-5 

5.  To  utilize,  sound  protective  meesutes  against  accidents  to  oral 
structures^  • 

Individual  Activities 

20,  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  <drawn 
by  children  or  obtahted  from  magazines-         "  ^ 

48.  Conduct  a  definition  bee  utilizing  dental  vocabulary. 

IOOj  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 
often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  habits  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to. 


Individual  Materials 

3,  Film:  Billy  Meets  Tommy  Tooth.  1960.  4  min.  sd.  B/W.  National 
Apple  Institute.  Headquateis  Bldg.  Suite  410,  2000  P  St.  NW, 
Washington,  D.  G.  20036.  A  little  boy  Who  has  just  lost  his  topth 
puts  it  under  his  pillow  before  retiring.  He^dre^ms  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  him  how  to  take  care  of  a  permanent  tooth. 

13.  Film.  Three  R*s  For  Healthy  Smiles:  15  min.  sd/ Color-  University 
of  Southern  CaUfprnia  Dept/ of  Cinema,  University  P^^^  Los 
Angeles,  California.  90007.  A  puppet  ,  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teeth.v 

15.  Fihn.  Y6ur  Teeth.  1964.  6  mln.  sd.  Colar.  B/W.  Encyclopedia 
Britannipa  Educational  Corp.M25  No.  Michl^^n  Avenue,  CJhicago, 
Illinois.  60611.  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  first  teeth  form 
and  are  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  start,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
gctodfood. 

23.  ?ilm:  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 
Audio-Visual  Services,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ullnols;^ 
60611, 

'  30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile.  1964. 20  mln.  s^.  Color.  Henk 
Newenhouse  Inc.  101 7^  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois. 
;       60062.  Describes  preventive  dentai  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 
'   grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene. 
42*  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teeth.  Cploi/Caplions,  Eye  Gate  House  Inc, 
146-01  Archer  Ave  ,  Jamaica,  New  York  11435.  From  the  Good 
Health  and  You  Senes  >-  lllust  for  young 

-people. 
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50.  Filmstrtp.  Teeth.  Color.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  239  W. 
Fairview  Blvd.,  Inglewoodj'  California.  90302.  From  the 
Elementary  Science  Series  -  Describes  the  development  of  teeth- 
during  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Explains  importance  of  teeth^ 
pictures  baby  teeth.,  Shows  diagrams  of  the  parts  dT  a  tooth. 
Discusses  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth.j 

74.  Poster.  Bhish  Your  teeth,  Bat  Oood  JFoods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. - 
National  Dairy  Council.  Program.S'eirvice  Dept.^  Ill  N.  Canal  St.,  . 
Chicago,  IlUnois."  <J;f 
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IMtmlE  ^  dental' HEALTHiHEALTH  STATUS 
Student  Name -t  Brocato,  Phillip 
bbj.  1 

1.  To  practice  daily  activities  known  to  cpntiibute  to  better  health. 
Individiuil  Actmti:s 

12,  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinegar  for  two  day Srt lien  have  the  chUdren  ffeel 
how  soft  the  enamel  is.  Re}ate  this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  moufh  on  the  cakiuih  in  our  teeth; 
14.  Use  a  modvl  lo  demonsti^te  the  p^per  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
Lei  the  children  do  some  of  the  dentonst ration.  Make  a  chart 
showinjj  the  correct  method  of  brushing  the  teeth. 
17.  Have  children  keep  personal  records  of  toothbrushing. 
20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pivturi?s  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  drawn 

by  children  01  oblained  from  magaimes.  - 
25.  Study  a  cros^-^*eciion  of  a  molai  with  decay. 
48.  Conduct  a  def  mUion  bee  uti1(/{n£  dental  vocabulary. 
75.  Conduct  a  simple  dramatic  testjhal  can  be  used  to  detect  dental 
plaque  depbsiis»  i.e.  apply  :o  the  teethe  commercial  tablets  or  i 
harmless  food  dye  which  will  stain  clumps  of  material  sticking  to 
the  teeth, 

8L  Invite  a  denti:>t  to  school  or  >end  groups  to  a  dentist  to  examine 
X-rays  showing 

-  Decay 

-  Small  hidden  cavities  . 

-  FiUings 
Abscesses 

-  Bony  destruction  in  pyorrhea  ca^es        .  ^       ,  ' 

-  Impacted  teeth  .    ^  \« 
Malformed  roots.  ;  ^ 

82.,  Examine  tooth  decay  bacre    under  a  mlcJpscope.^ 
100.  Explain  the  foimatidn  of  habits,  why,sub%tUutirig  a  good  haW  is 
often  the  best  way  to  t)reak  a  poor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
lo  break  bad  habiis  evert  If  you  want  to- 
2?h  Have  the  class  make  a  Susie  Goodt<^th  as  a  project.  Use  a^ 
Milk  carton  tor  her  body. 
Orange  tor  her  headf 

Small  leaf  of  spinach  or  chard  foj  her  hair, 
Carrots  for  feet  and;legs, 
Stalksof  celery  lor  the  armv 
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Individual  Materials 

1.  Film.  Maxwell,  Boy  Expl6ij?r.  7  mln.  sd.  Color.  American  Dental 
Association,  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  60611.  Three  animated  small  boys 
found  a  lo^X  civilization  No*De-Kay  and  discover  that  the  secret  of 
it  is  proper  toothbriishing.  they  demonstrate  the  proper  and 
effective  use  of  the  toothbrush. 
r  3.  Fihn.  Billy  Meets  Tommy  Tooth.  1960.  4  inin.  sd*  B/W^  National 
Apple  Institute,  Headquaters  Bldg.  Suite  410,  ^000  P.  St. 
Washihgtoh,  D.  G.  ?0036.  A  little  boy  who  has  just  lost  his  tooth 

•  puts  it  uftder  his  piilow  before  tetifing.  He  dreams  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  him  how  to  take  care  of  a  permanent  tooVi. 

5v  Film.  The  Day  That  Suzie  Lost  Her  Smile.  1 959:4  min.  sd.  Colo.*. 
Modern  Talking  KcturevService,  1212  Aw^ 
New  York,  New  York.  10036.  A  cartoon  on  dent^ 
Nvhlch  the  world  of  Suzie  Smilebrite  almost  crumbled  when  her 
hero,  Bill  Blu^Byes,  said  her  smile  had  disappeared.  Concludes 
with  Suzie  recapturing  her  smile  and  her  man.      .  o 

9,  Film;  Karius  and  Baktus.  1968*  16  min.  sd.  Color.  Modem 
Learning  Aids.  16  Spe?r  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  94105. 
Story  of  two  trolls  living  in  the  mo\ith  of  a  small  boy  illustrates 
the  importance  of  regular  toothbrushing. 

12.  Film.  Teeth  White^eeth  Bright.  1965.  10  min.  sd.  Colors  Sterling 
Educational  Films.  P»  0.  Box  8497,  Universal  City,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  9r^Q^Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  Ws  teeth  and 
en^hasizes  the  importance  of  brushing  correctly,  drinking  m^^^^ 

'      V  eating  the  right  foods,  and  havhig  regular  check-ups. 

1 3.  Fihirt.  Three  R's  For  Heilthy  Smiles.  1 5  mln.  sd*  Color.  University 
of  Southern  California  Dept.  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  CaUfornia;  90007v  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teeth. 

15.  Film  Yoitr  Teeth.  1964.  6  mii^.  sd.  Colon  B/W,  Encyclope<iia 
Britannica  Educational  Corp.  425  No<  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IlUnoIs.  60(5 1 1 .  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  first  teeth  form 
V  and  are  replaced  by  larger^  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  start,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food. 

23.  Film.  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 

Audio-Visual  Services,  2 1 1  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlUnois. 

60611.  ' 
30.  FUm.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile.  1964. 20  mln.  sd.  Cplor.  Henk 

NeWenhouse  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois. 

60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 

grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene. 


34.  Film.  A  Matter  of  Choice.  1960.  30  mVi  sd  Colon  B/w!  American 
Dental  Association.  Buteaii  of  Audio  visual  Services,  211  East 
^^  Ciiicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois.  606 1 1.  Discusses  deciduous  and 
^  pemianent  teeth,  cleaning  and  brushing,  and  dental  disease. 
38.  Filmslrip.  Brush  Up  On  Your  Teeth.  Color/Captions.  American 
Dental  Association, /2 11  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
60611"  Shows  how  to  take  caie  of  the  teeth.  Includes  proper  food 
and  emphasizes  regular  visits  to  the  dentisL 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teeth.  Color/Captions.  Eye  Gate  House  Inc., 
146-01  Ai-cher  Ait^nue,  Jamaica,  hIev/  Yofk.  11435.  From  the 
Good  Health  and  You  ^^Series  ^  Illustrates  desirable  patterns  for 
young  people. 

43.  Filmstrip.  Heibie's  Dieam  poldi/Recoid  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1 1 59  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California.  90025.  Shows 
proper  dental  care/ Eat  the  light,  foods,  brush  oftc  n  and  Visit  the 
dentist  regularly.  \ 

45.  filmstrip.  Kaiius  and  Baktus  Color  Modem  Learning  Aids,  1212 

6th  Avenue,  New  Yoik.  New  York\  10036.  Puppets  illustrate  the 

importance  of  regular  brushing  of  the  teeth  and  having  periodic 

dental  check-ups.  ^ 
50.  Filmstrip.  Teeth.  Color.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co,,  239  W. 

Fairvlew    BKd;,    Ingle  wood,    California/  96302.   From  the 

Elementary  Science  Series  -  Dtscribes  the  development  of  teeth 
^  during  the  eVolutiQH  of  animal  life.  Explains  importance  of  teeth, 

pictures  baby  teeth.  Shows  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  a  tooth. 

Discusses  th^  proper  care  of  the  teeth, 
52.  Filmstrip.  We  Take  Good  Caie  of  Our  Teeth.  Color.  Herbert  E. 

Budek,  P.  O,  Box  307,  Santa  Batbara,  California;  93102.  Stresses 

proper  dental  care  for  young  children ^ 
57.  Filmstrip,  Time  for  Healthy  Teeth.  Coloi/Record.  I?63.  Audio 

Productions  Inc^  630  Ninth  Ave  ,  New  York,  New  York.  10036. 

Attempts  to  induce  the  tbrmatipn  of  good  habits  in  proper  care  of 

the  teeth,  _ 
74.  Poster.  Brush  Your  leech.  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 

National  Daity  Council-  Pfogram  Set  vice  Dept.,  1 U  N.  Canal  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

77.  Poster.  Swish  and  Swallow  Poster.  Ameiican  Dental  Association. 
211  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  llhnois.  Paper  -  $.25. 
Laminated  -  $3.50.   ^  ' 

80.  Chart.  Toothbtushing  Chart.  AmeiicanDental  Association.  211  B. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  lliinois  921  x  25i4  inches.  $.65. 

8 1 .  Chart.  Toothbrushing  Wall  Chart  Pepsodent  Division,  Lever 
Brothers  Co.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  Teeth  l9S9:Color  with  Captions,  Herbert  M. 

Elkins  Co.  10031  Commerce  Avenue»  Tujunga,Califoinia*  91042. 

Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  bmlding  health  habits. 
198.  Filmstrip.   Learning  About  Sleep  and  Rest,   1969.  Color. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Coip.  425  North  Michigan 
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Avenue,  CWcago,  Illinois.  6061 1.  Discusses  health  information  and 
suggests  action  observations  and  investigations  as  ways  of  learning 
more  about  health. 


/ 

/ 
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\  how  soft  the  enamel  isv  Relate  this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  in  ouf  teeth.  - 
14.  iLJse  a  model  to  demonsti^t^?  the  prbj>er  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
L^t  the  children  ijo  some  of  the  demonstration.  Make  a  chart 
showing  the  correct  method  of  biushfng  the  teeth. 
76.  Review  the  structure  of  a  tbothi  then  discuss  the  process  of  decay 

from  the  enamel  and  the  dentin  to  the  pulp. 
271.  Have  the  class  make  a  Susie  Goodtooth  as  a  project  use  a^  * 
Milk  Carton  tor  h^r^body,  >  . 

Orange  for  her  heacji 

Small  leai*  of  spinach  or  chard  for  her  hair, 
Carrots  for  her  feet  and  legs, 
Stalks  of  celery  for  the  arms. 


Individual  Materials  /\  . 

'      :  -     /"   .\-         '  ■  J 

K  Film.  Nfaxwell)  Boy  Explorei.  7  min.  sd.  Color.  Anierican  Dcfrttal 
Association.  Bijreau  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  2 1 1  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicaio,  Illinois.  60611.  Three  animated  .  small '  boys 
found  a  lost  civilization  No  De-Kay  and  discover  tha^^ 
it  is  proper  tc«thbrushing.  They  demo 
effective  use  of  tne  toothbrush- 

^5.  Film.  The  pay  that  Su/ie  Lost  Her  Smile.  1959. 4 mim:sd.  Color. 
Modern  Talking  i^cture  SeMc^/  1212  A^^^  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  New  Yotk.  10036.  A  cartoon  on  dsntai  hygiene  in 
wh^ch  the  Nyorld  of  Suzie  Smtlebrite  almost  crMijhVled  when  her 
hero.  Bill  Blue-Byes;  said  her  smile  had  dl&appeaSred .  Concludes 
with  Suzie  recapturing  her  smile  and  her  man. 

13.  Film.  Three  R*s  for  Healthy  Smiles.  1!5  nUn.  sd.  Colorr  University 
Qf  Soutneni  California  Dept.  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  U>$ 
Angeles^"^  California.  90007.  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  ih  the  care  of  teeth- 

30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile.  1964. 20mln.  sd.  Color.  Henk 
Newei^house  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Roadi  Northbrook,  .  Illinois. 
60062^  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  dieti  and  good  ^ 
'  grooming  habits  as  telaied  to  oral  hygierfe. 
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33.  Film.  Learning  to  Use  Youi  Biush.  1 1  mJn.  sd.  B/W.  McGraw-Hill 

Textnims.  330  West  4ind  Street.  New  York,  New  York.  10018. 
.  Shows  the  techniques  ot  using  a  toothbrush, 
38.  Pilmstrip.  Brush  Up  on.  Your  Teeth.  Coior/Caplions.  American 
,   Dental  A^oclation,  211  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

6061 1  Shows  how  to  take  care  of  the  teeth.  Includes  proper  food 

and  emphasises  regular  visits  to  the  dentist 
40.Film$trip.  The  Dentist.  Color/Capilons.  Long  FilmsUde  Servipe, 

705  Fairmont  Avenue,  Ei  Cerrito,  California.  94530.  From  the 

seiie$  -  Our  Community  Helpers- 
4L  FilmsUip-  'A  Happy  Day  Wirh  Jane^  Color/Captions^  California 

Dairy  Industry  Prod.,  3900  W.  Jrd  Sx ,  Lo^;Angeles.  California. 

Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  girl  from  early  morning  through 

bedtime,  stressing  dental  care.  ;    .  . 

42.  f  ilmst^.  Health  and  Teeth.  Color/Captions,  Eye  Gate  House  Inc., 
^.14iS?-S,V  Archer  AVenue,  Jamaica,  New  York,  11435.  From  the 

Good  Health  and  You  series  -  'illustrates  desirable  patterns  for 
S  young  people. 

^jf.  Filmstrlp.  Herbie  $  Dream.  Color/Record/ Bailey  Film  Association, 
1159  Sar^ta  Monrca  Bivd  ,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025.  Shows 
proper  der^tal  care  Eai  the  tight  foods,  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  regularly. 

45,  Filmstripv  Kariui  and  Baktus.  Color.  Modern  Learning  Aids/ 1212 
6th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  10036.  ftjppets  illustrate  th0 
importance  of  tegular  brushing  of  the  teeth  and  having  periodic 
dental  check-ups, 

47/ Filmstrip;  Let's  Visit  the  Deniht/  Color/Captions.  Society^  for 

Visual  Education.  1345  Diversey  Pkwy,,  Chicago,  llUnois/  60614. 

From  the  be  healthy,  go  safely  the  prirnaty  way  health  set  series 

shows  basic  health  rule^i.  ^  . 

52/Filmstrip/  We  Take  Good  Care  Ol  Our  Teeth.  Color/  Herbert  B; 

Budek^  P.  O.  Box  307,  Santa  Barbara/Calitornia  93102/  Stresses 

proper  dental  care  for  young  children- 
?  74/Poster.  Brush  Your  Teeth»  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 

National  Dairy  Councd,  Program  Service  Dept.,  1 1 1  N/  Canal  St., 

Chicago,  llbnois. 

77;  Poster.  Swish  and  Swallow  Poster.  American  Dental  Association. 
211   E-  Chk ago  Avenue,  Chicago,  I ifmols   Paper  -  ^.25. 
Laminated  -  $3.50, 
134.  Filmstrip.  Care  ot  Teeth  1959.  Color  with  captions  Herbert  M. 
Elkins  Co/  10031  CommervC  Avenue,  Tujunga,  California.  91042. . 
Shows  some  basii  concepts  m  building  health  habits. 


WOT  TITLE  --  DENTAL  flBALTH:HEALTH  STATUS  ' 
:  Student  Naiiie  -  Washington!  Debra 

6,  To  value  the  continuous  need  to  improve  dental  health  status. 

Individual  Activities  • 

12.  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinegar  fox  (wo  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  soft  the  enamel  is.  Relate^this  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  add  in  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  in  our  teeth. 

14.  Use  a  mod^l  to  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
Let  the  children  do  some  of  the  demonstration.  Make  a  chart 
showing  the  correct  method  of  brushing  the  teeth. 

17.  Have  children  keep  personal  records  of  toothbrushing. 

20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  drawn 
by  chil^en  or  obtained  from  magazines. 

25.  Study  a  cross-section  of  a  molai  with  decay.  ^ 

41.  Discuss  why  a  dentist  will  often  put  in  a  space  maintainer  if  a 
primary  molar  is  extracted  prematurely.  ^ 

75.  Conduct  a  simple  dramatic  test  that  can  be  used  to  detect  dental 
plaque  deposits,  i.e.  apply  to  the  teeth,  •x)mmercial  tablets  orjt 
hsgrmless  food  dye  which  will  stain  clumps  of  material  sticking  to 
the  teeth. 

76.  Rcvieyr  th*^  structure  of  a  tooth,  then  discuss  the  process  of  decay 
from  the  enamel  and  the  de^itin  to  the  pulp. 

81.  Invite  a  dentist  to  school  ox  send  groups  to  a  dentist  to  examine 
X-rays  showing 

-  Decay 

-  Small  hidden  cavities 

-Fillings  s 

-  Abscesses 

-  Bony  destmction  in  pyorrhea  cases 

-  Impacted  teeth 

-  Malformed  roots.  ^ 

82.  Ex^ne  tooth  decay  bacteria  under  a  microscope. 

100,  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  vvhy  substituting  a  good  habit  is 
'  often  the  best  way  to  break  a  jK>or  habit/ 

to  break  bad  habits  even  (f  you  want  to. 
151.  Discuss  what  to  do  when  hurt; 
271 .  Have  the  class  make  a  Susie  Ooodlooth  as  a  project.  Use  a 

Milkcart6nfof  her  body} 

Orange  for  her  head; 

Small  teafofspmaoh  or  chard  for  jher  hair, 

Carrots  for  feet  and  legs. 
Stalks  of  celery  for  the  arms. 
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Individual  Materials  , 

h  Film.  Maxwell,  Boy  Exploier-  7  mm,  sd  Color.  American  Dental 
Association.  Bureau  of  Audio- Visual  Senrices,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago/ IlUiiois.  60611.  Three  animated  small  boys 
found  a  lost  civilization  No  De-Kay  and  discover  that  the  secret  of 
it  is  proper  toothbrushlng.  They  demonstrate  the  proper  and 
effective  use  of  the  toothbiush. 

3*  Film;  BiUy  Meets  Tomm^  sd.  B/W,  National 

Apple  Institute.  Headquateis  Bldg.  Suite  410^-  2000  P  Stv  W^^ 
*        Washington^  D.  C;  20036.  A  little  boy  who  Ms  ju 

puts  it  under  hi$  pillow  Wfbie  retiring/ He  dreams  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  him  how  to  take  caie  ofa  permanent  tooth/ 

5,  Film.  The  Day  That  Saiw  Lost  Hej  Smile  195?.  4  min,  sd.  Colon 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Seiyice  1212  Avenue  or  th^ 
New  York>  New  Voric.  1 0036.  A  cai  toori  on  dental  hy^ene  in 
which  tlie  world  of  Suzie  Smilebrite  almost  crumbled  when  her 
hero,  Bill  BIue-Bycs,  ;said  her  smile  had  disappeared.  Concludes 
with  Suzie  recapturing  her  smile  and  her  man- 

9.  Film.  Karius  and  Baktus.  1968.  16  min.  sd/  Color*  Modem 
I^aniing  Aids.  16  Spear  Streets  Sdn  Fiancisco,  CaU^^ 
Story  of  two  tiolls  living  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  boy  illustrates 
the  importance  of  regular  toothbrushing  ' 

12.  Film.  Teeth  White^Teeth  Bright  1965.  10  mln;$d.  Color.  Steriling 
Educational  Films.  P.  O.  Box  8497/ Universal  City,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  91608,  Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  his  teeth  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  brushing  correctly,  drinking  milk, 
eating  the  right  fpods»  and  having  legulat  check-ups. 

13.  Film.  Three  R*s  for  Healthy  Smiles;  15  miij.  sd.  Color-  University 
oif  Sotithem  Calfiornia  Dept.  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  9000?.  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  m  the  care  of  teeth. 

IS.Film.  Your  Teeth.  J 964  6  mm  sd  Color.  B/W,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Educational  Corp.  425  No,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  6061 L  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  first  teeth  form 
and  are  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  start,  and  stiesses  the  impoitance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food. 

23.  Film.  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 
Audio- Visual  Services,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
6061 L 

30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile  1964  20  mln,  sd.  Color.  Henk 

Newenhouse  Inc.  lOU  Longakti  Road,  Noilhbrook,  Illinois. 

60062.  Describes  preventive  denial  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 

grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene 
33.  Film.  Learning  to  Use  Your  Biuvh  1 1  min  sd  B/W,  McGraw-Hill 
5     Textfilms.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  10018. 

Shows  the  techniques  of  usmg  a  toothbiush. 


34;  FilmvA  Matter  of  Choice.  1960.  30  min,  sd.  Color.  B/W.  American 
Dental  Assodation,  Bureau  of  Audio-Vi^^^  Services.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue^  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1.  Discusses  deciduous  and 
permanent  teeth,  cleaning  and  brushing,  and  dental  disease. 

38.  Filmstrip.  Bmsh  Up  On  Youi  Teeth.  Color/Captions.  American 
Dental  Association,  21 1  E.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  IlUnois, 
$061 U  Shows  how  to  take  cate  of  the  teeth;  Includes  proper  food 
and  emphasizes  reguJar  vlsns  10  the  dentist 

40.  Piimstrip.  The  Dentist/  Color/Captions.  Long  Filmslide  Service, 
705  Fairmont  Avenue,  El  Cer lito,  California.  94530.  From  the 

,  ^1  series  -  Our  Community  Helpers.  ^ 

41.  Filmstrip  A  Happy  Day  Wirh  iane>  Colo^/Captions.  California 
Dairy  Industiy  Prod.,  3900  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Follows  the  activities  oi  a  primary  giil  from  early  morning  through 
bedtime,  stressing  dentarcaiie. 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teeth>  Colot/Captions.  Eye  Gate  House  Ina» 
146-01  Archer  Ave.j  Jamaica,  New  Yoric,  1 1435/ From  the  good 

.  health  and  you  series  -  Illustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 
'  people. 

43.  Filmsftip.  Herbie'b;  Dieam  Cotor/Rtcord  BaUey  Film  Association^ 
1 1 59  Santa  Monica  Blvd ,  Loa  Angeles,  California.  90025.  Shows 
proper  dental  care.  Eat  the  right  foods,  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  regularly.        ,  _  . 

47,  Filmstrip.  Ler*s  Visit  the  Dentist  Color/Captions,  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  134S  Diversey  Plcwy  ,  Chicago,  Illinois.  60614. 
From  the  Be  Healthy*  Go  Safely-The  Primary  Way  Health  Set 
series  shows  basic  health  rules.  .  c  > 

50.  Fihnstrip:  Teeth.  Color.  Popular  Science  Publishiiig  Co  , '239  W. 
Fairview  Blvd,  Inglewood,  California.  90302.  From  the 
Elementary  Science  Series  Describes  the  development  of  teeth 
during  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Expl^dns  importance  of  teethe 
pictures  baby,  teeth  Shows  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  a  tooth. 
Discusses  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

52.  Filmstrip.  We  Take  Good  Cace  Of  Our  Teeth:  Color  Herbert  T. 
Budek,  P.  O.  Box  307,  Santa  Barbara;  Caiifornia.  93102.  Strf^s^s 
proper  dental  care  f6r  young  children- 

57.  Filmstrip.  Time  for  Healthy  Teeth  Color/Record.  1963.  Audio 
Productions  Inc  v  630  Ninth  Ave,^  New  Voikv  New  Yo^k.  10036/ 
Attempts  to  Induce  the  loimation  of  good  habits  in  proper  care  of 
the  teeth. 

80.  Chart.  Toothbrushing  Chart  American  Denial  Association.  211  £. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ilimoiv  921  x  25V4  Inches,  $.65. 

81.  Chart.  Toothbrushing  Waif  Chart  Pepsodent  Divisioni  Lever 
Brothers  Co.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  Teeth.  I9$9.  Color  with  Captlonis.  Herbert  M. 
EikinsCo.  10031  Commerce  A\enue>  Tujunga,  California.  91042. 
Shows  some  baste  concepts  in  building  health  habits. 


;       /  19a  Filmstrip/  U  and  Rest.  1969.  Color. 

Encyclopedia  Britarinica  Eduw^^  425  North  Michigan 

Avenue^  Chicago^  Illinois.  606 1 1 .  Discusses  health  information  and 
suggMts  action  observations  and  investigations  as  ways  of  learning 
more  about  healtii. 


UNIT  TITLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTtl:  HEALTH  STATUS 
Student  Name  -  Washington,  Debia 

5.  To  utilize  sound  protective  measuces  against  accidents  to  oral 
structures.  ^  . 

Individual  Activities  v 

20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  ordl  hygiene  drawn 

by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines 
100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 
often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to. 

Individual  Materials 

3.  Film.  BUly  Meets  Tommy  Toolh.  1960.  4  min.  sd.  B/W.  National 
Apple  Institute.  Headquateis  BIdg  Suite  410.  2000  P  St.  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  A  tittle  boy  who  has  just  lost  his  tooth 
puts  it  under  his  pdllow  before  letiiing  He  dreams  that  the  tooth 
comes  to  life  and  tells  him  how  to  take  care  of  a  permanent  toofh. 

13.  Film.  Three  R's  for  Healthy  Smiles.  15  min.  sd.  Color.  University 
-    of  Southern  Califomla  Dept.  of  JTinema,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  California    90007,  A  puppet-^film /exhorting 
importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teeth* 

15.  Film.  Your  Teeth>  1964.  6  min  sd.  C  Encyclopedia 
Britaniticd  BducMional  Corp.  425  No,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi^^ 
Illinois.  6061 1,  Uses  animation  to  show  how  the  first  teeth  form 
an^  are  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  starts  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food.  *  > 

23,  Fihn.  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  oi" 
Audio- Visual  Services,  21 1  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
60611.  . 

30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile,  1964.  20  min.  sd.  Color,  Henk 
hSfewenhouse  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois. 
60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  cate,  proper  diet>  and  good 
.  grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene: 

4L  Filmstrip.  A  Happy  Day  Wi<h  Jane,  Color/Captions,  California 
Dairy  Industry  Prod.,  3900  W.  3rd  Si  ,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  girl  from  early  morning  through 
•  bedtime,  sKessing  denial  caie. 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teeth.  Color/Captions  Eye  Gate  House  Inc, 
146kOI  Archer  Avenue,  Jamaica,  New  York.  11435.  From  the 
Good  Health  and  You  series  -  lltustrates  desirable  patterns  tgr 
young  people*  - 
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50.Fllmstrip.  teeth,  t^lor.  PorSiUar  Science  Publishing  Co,,  239  W 
Fairvlew  Blvd.,  Inglewa^.  C^aUfomja.>  •^oMs/From  the 
Elemi^ntary  Science  series  =~  Describesi'the  development  teeth 
during  the  evolution  of  ^dmal  life.  Explains  Importance  of  teeth, 
pictures  baby  teeth.  Shows  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  a  tooth, 

,     IJiscusses  the  proper  care  i)f  the  teeth. 
•    ■  '     .  \1  • 
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UNIT  TITLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTH  jHi^AtTH  STATUS 
Student  Name  -  Inscor,  Geo; ge 

6,  To  value  the  coatinuous  need  to  impoive  dental  health  stafus. 


Individual  Activities 

14.  Use  a  model  to  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  brush  the  teeth, 
Let  the  children  do.  some  of  the  demonstration.  Make  a  chart 
showing  the  correct  method  of  brushing  the  teeth, 

20.  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  pictures  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  drawn 
by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines, 

75^  Conduct  a  simple  drartiatic  test  that  can  be  used  to  detect  dental 
plaque  deposits,  i.e.  apply  t6  the  teeth,  commercial  tablets  or  a 
harmless' food  dye  which  will  stain  clumps  of  material  sticking  to 
the  teeth, 

76.  ReHiew  the  structure  of  a  tooth,  then  discuss  the  process  of  decay 

from  the  enamel  and  the  dentin  to  the  pulp. 
100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habits,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  is 
often  the  best  way  to  break  a  poor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  10. 
131.  Keep  a  daily  health  practice  record  which  includes  areas  such  as 

nutrition,  sleep,  and  safety. 
271,  Have  the  class  make  a  Susie  Good  tooth  as  a  project.  Use  a 

Milk  carton  lor  her  body,  r^*. 
Orange  for  her  head,  ^ 
^  Small  leaf  of  spinach  or  chard  for  her  hair , 
'   Carrots  for  feet  and  legs,  ^ 

StaJksof  celery  for  the  arms.  ^ 


yn^ividuat  Materials  * 

1 2.  Film.  Teeth  Whlt^teeth  B* igliJ.  1 965.  ,10,  min.  sd.  Coldr-  SterUng 
Educational  Films.  P.  6.  Box  8497,  Universal  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Galifomia.  91 60S.  Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  his  teeth  ^Jid 
emphasizes  the  imp<>rtaftce  x)f  brushing  conectlyi  "drhUdhg  inilkV 
V  eating  the  right  fckids,  and  having  regulai  check-ups. 
i  3.  Fihn.  Three  R*s  foi  Healthy  Smiles.  1 5  min,  id.  color.  University 
of  Southern  iCalifofoia  Dept.  df  Cmema,  University  I*ark,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  .90007,  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  In  the  care  of  teeth. 
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15.  Film  Voui  Teelh  1964.  6  mm.  sd  color  B/W.  Encyclopedia 
Biitannlca  Educational  Corp.  425  No.  Mkhigan  Avenue,  Qhicago, 
Illinois.  6061 1.  Us<s  antmarion  to  show  how  the  f  i'st  teeth  form 
and  are  replaced  by  larger,  per marient  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  starts  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food. 

23.  Film.  Project  Teeth  Ameiican  Dental  Association/Bureau  of 
Audio* Visual  Seivues,  21 1  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

6061  v.-  /       ■^-'■■  ■'-■.y.':-.'-^ 

30.  Filniv  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  S^^^  20  min.  sd.  <X)lQn  Henk 

Newenhouse  Inc  1 0 1  Longaker  Road .  Noithbrook,  Illinois. 
60062  Describes  preventive  dental  care^  proper  diet,  and  good 
grooming  habits  as  relied  to  oral  hygiene 

32.  Film,  Tommy  s  Healthy  Teeth  1 1  mtn  $d  colot.  B/Wv  Coro^^ 
Films  65  Ea^t  South  Water  Street,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601  A  boy  visits  a  dental  otfjce,  has  a  cavity  filled,  and 
learns  that  regulai  dental  check*ups  are  as  important  to  having 
healthy  teeth  as  brushing  them  properly  and  eating  the  rJ^ht 
foods. 

33.  Film  Learning  to  Use  Your  Brush  11  min  sd  color.  B/W- 
McG raw  Hill  Textiilms  330  West  42nd  Street;  New  York,  New 
York,  10018  Shows  the  techniques  of  using  a  toothbrush.  - 

34.  Film,  A  MaUtrof  Choive  1960  30  mih  sd  color  B/W.  American 
Dental  Association  Bureau  ol  Aud)0  Visual  Services,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  lll  nois  6061 1 .  Discusses  deciduous  and 

.  permanent  teeth/cleanrng  and  brushing,  and  dental  disease. 
43.  Filmstrip  He^bie^s  Dteam  Colo/  Record.  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1159  Santa  Monica  BKd  ,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025.  Shows 
proper  denial  caie  Eai  the  eight  foods,  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  reguiaUy 

57.  Filmstrip  Timt  lot  Hc-ahhy  Teeth  Coloi  Recofd.  1963,  Audio 
Productions  Inc  ♦  630  N  nth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
*  10036.  Attempts  to  mduce  the  lormanon  ol  good  habits  in  proper 
care  of  the  teeth. 

134.  Filmstnp.  Cate  ol  Teeth  1959  Colo?  w»th  captions.  Herbert  M, 
Elkins  Co  10031  Commtict  Avenue  Tujunga,  California  91042, 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  m  bunding  health  habjts 

198.  Filmstrip,  Leain.ng  Abou'  Sleep  and  Rest  196?.  Color 
Encyclopedia  Briiannica  Educational  Corp  425  North  Michigan 
Ave  ,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1  Djst  us^es  health  information  and 
suggests  action  observations  and  mvesi  gai?ons  as  ways  of  learning 
more  about  health 


UNIT  TITLB  -  DENTAL  HBALTH'HEALTH  STATUS  . 
Stu.dent  Name  -  Inscor,  George 
Obj.  1 

L  To  practice  dally  activities  known  to  contribute  to  better  health/ 

f  Individual  Activities  ;  : 

14.  Use  a  model  to  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
Let  the  children  dp  some  of  the  demonstration.  Make  a  chart 

/  showing  the  correct  me  thod  of  brushing  the  teeth;  ^ 

20,  Prepare  scrapbooks  of  picturie^s  about  teeth  and  oral  hygiene  drawn 

by  children  or  obtained  from  magazines. 
75.  Conduct  a  simple  dramatic  test  that  can  be  used  to  detect  dental 
plaque  d^I^sits.  i  e  apply  to  the  teeth^  commercial  tablets  or  a 
harmless  food  dye  which  will  stain  clumps  of  material  sticking  to 
theteeth<    '  .  ^ 

100.  Explain  the  formation  of  habjls,  why  substituting  a  good  habit  Is 
often  the  best  way  to  bieakTpoor  habit,  and  why  it  is  often  hard 
to  break  bad  habits  even  if  you  want  to.  ;       ^  \ 

131.  Keep  a  daily  health  practice  teix)rd  which  includes  areas  such  as 
nutrition,  sleep»  and  safety. 

271 ,  Have  the  class  make  a  Susie  Goodtooth  as  a  project,  Use  a 
Millc  auton  for  her  body, 
Orange  for  her  head, 

Small  leaf  of  spmach  or  chaid  for  her  hair, 
Carro.ts  for  ieei  and  legs, 
Stalks  of  celery  for  the  £irms 

f  -  ,  ■ ..  ■ 

Individual  Materials 

12.  Film.Teelh  While-Teeth  Bright.  1965  10  min.  sd.  color.  Sterling 
V      Eddcatiortal  Filniv  P.  0  3ox  8W    Universal  City.  Los  Angeles, 

1 1  ^      -5  Califoinia  9 1 608  Shows  a  young  boy  caring  for  his  teeth  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  oi  b^sW^ 
eating  the  right  foods,  and  having  regujaf  ^l^k^ps/  a 

13.  Filin;  Three  R's  for  Healthy  Smiles  15  min.  sd/Color.  OiUversity 
of  Southern  California  Dept  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles;  California  9000 r  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 
importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teeth, 

15.  Film.  Your  Teeth  1964  6  mm  sd.  color.  B/W.  Encyclopedia 
Britanhica  Educational  Corp  AiS  No  Michigan  Averiue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  60611  Uses  amrnatfon  ro^show  how  the  first  teeth  form 
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and  are  replaced  by  larger,  permanent  teeth.  Shows  the  way  decay 
can  start,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  good  dental  habits  and 
good  food. 

23*  Film.  Project  Teeth.  American  Dental  Association.  Bureau  of 
'  Audio-Visual  Services,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  Jllinois. 
60611. 

30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile.  1964.  20  min.  sd.  Color;  Henk 
Newenhouse  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois. 
60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  diet,  and  good 
grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene, 

32*  Film.  Tommy's  Healthy  Teeth  11  min.  sd.  Color.  B/W,  Coronet 
Films.  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  60601 .  A  boy  visits  a  dental  office,  has  a  cavity  filled,  and 
learns  that  regular  dental  check-ups  are  as  important  to  having 
healthy  teeth  as  brushing  them  properly  and  eating  the  right 
foods. 

33.  Film.Leaming  to  Use  Your  Bivsh.  1 1  min.  sd.  B/W.  McGraw-HiU 
Textfilms.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York.  10018. 

,   Shows  the  techniques  of  using  a  toothbrush. 

34.  Film- A  Matter  of  Choice.  1960.  30  min.  sd.  Color.  B/W.  American 
Dental  Association.  Bureau  of  Audio? Visual  Services,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6061 1.  Discusses  deciduous  and 
permanent  teeth,  cleaning  and  brushing,  and  denjtal  disease. 

43.  Filmstrip.  Herbie's  Dream,  Color/Record.  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1 159  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Califomia.  90025.  Shows 
proper  dental  care.  Eat  the  right  foods,  brush  often  and  visit  the 
dentist  regularly. ; 

57.  Filmstrip.  Time  ^for  Healthy  Teeth.  Color/Record.  1963.  Audio 
Productions  Inc.,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
1 0036.  Attempts  to  induce  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  proper 
care  of  the  teeth. 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  Teeth.  1969.  Color  with  captions.  Herbert  M. 
Elkins  Co.  10031  Commerce  Avenue,  Tujunga,  Califomia.  91 042* 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  ^uilding  health  habits. 

198.  Filmstrip.  Learning  About  Sleep  and  Rest.  1969.  Color. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Cotp.  42y  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago^  Illinois.  606 1 1 .  Discusses  healp  information  and 
suggests  action  observations  and  investigations  as  ways  of  learning 
more  about  health 
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UMtTITLE-pENT^^^ 

Student  Name  -  E<lmond$ion»  Diane  > 

obj.i2i  .  ■  ■ . 

21;  To  detmr  those  daily  activities  which  have  a  positive  effect  on 
personal  health 

Individual  Activities 

142.  Make  full  size  silhouettes  on  a  white  piece  of  paper  using  the 
shadow  from  a  lamp.  tJse  silhouette  to  comment  on  correct 
posture  '       .  . 

.145.  Construct  and  use  a  jointed  doll  of  heavy  cardboard  to  illustrate 
good  and  poor  posture 

1 8  K  Demonstrate  foot  exetcises  wi th  the  aid  of  the  physical  education 
teacher  or  the  school  nuise-teacher 


Individual  Mateiials  v 

1.  Film.  Maxwell,  Boy  Exploiei  7  min,  sd  Color.  American  Dental 
Association  Buceau  of  Audio- Visual  Senrlces,  21  jt  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611  Three  animat;ed  ^^^1  boys 
found  a  lost  civili nation  No-Dc^Kay  and  discover  that  the  secret  of 
it  is  proper  toothbrushing  They  demonstrate  ihe  proper  and 
effective  use  of  the  toothbrush.  ■ 

■  5.  Film  The  Day  Thai  Suzie  Lost  Her  Srnlle,  1959. 4  min  sd,  Color- 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Service  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  New  York.  10036  A  caitoon  on  dental  hygiene  in 
which  the  world  of  Suzie  SmfkbiUe  almost  cruriibled  when  her 
hero,  Bill  IBIue- Eyes,  said  her  smile  had  disappeared  Concludes 
with  Suzie  recapiunng  her  smjie  and  her  man.  r 

lj3.  Film  Three  R's  (or  Healthy  Smiles  15  min.  sd.  Color  University 
of  Southern  Calitornia  Dept  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  Cali!binia  90(K)| 
importance  of  good  health  habiti  in  the  care  of  teeth. 

30.FiIm  Healthy  teeth/Happy  smile  1964 

Newenhous^e  IritJ  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
^60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  diet,*  and  good 
grooming  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene 

33.  Film  Learning  to  Use  Your  Brush  1 1  miri  sd  B/W-  McGraw-Hill 
Textiilms  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York.  10018. 

V  Shows  the  techniques  of  usijig  a  toothhrush 

38.  Filmstnp,  Biush  Up  on  Your  Teeth  Color/Captions.  American 
Dental  Assdclation,  21 1  B  Chicago  Avcniie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


6061 1/ Shows  how  to  take  care  of  the  teeth,  Includes  proper  food 
and  emphasized  regular  visits  to  the  dentist 

41.  Filmstrip.  A  Happy  Day  With  Jane-  Color/Captions.  California 
'  'Dairy  Industry  Prod.,  3900  W.  3rd  St;,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
^   Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  gitl  from  early  morning  through 

bedtime,  stressing  jlentai  care. 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Teetli.  Color/Captions.  Eye  Gate  House  Irtc; 
146-Oi  Archer  Ave.,  JamaiC?i/NeW^  Y^  11435.  From  the  Good 
Health  and  You  series^ct  Illustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 

^^^^  j^^     V: "       '     '  ■ . •  '  ■>     ■  -  '  ■     '^-^  ., 

43.  Filmstrip-  Herbie*s  Dream  Color/Record.  Bailey  F?'m  Association, 
■  1159  Santa  Mphica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California.  90025.  Shows 

propter  dehtal/f^re.  Eat  the  right,  foods,  b/ush  often  and  visit  the 

dentfst  regularly.  ^  \ 

45.  FilmMrip.  Karius  and  Baktus.  Color^  Modem  Learning  Aids^  1212 

6th  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  10036.  ftippe^ 

importance  of  regular  brushing  of  the  teeth  and  havbig  periodic 

dental  check-ups.  ' 
52.  Filmstrip.  We  take  Good  Care  of  Our  Teeth  Color.  Herbert  E. 

Budek,  P-  O.  Box  307,  Santa  Batbara^  California.  93102.  Stresses 

proper  dental  care  for  young  children. 
74.  Poster:  Brush  Your  Teeth,  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 

National  Dairy  Council.  Progrslm  Seivice  Dept.,  1 1 1  N.  Canal  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois.  T 
77.  Poster.  Swish  and  Swallow  Poster  American  Dental  Association. 

21 1  E.-  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Paper  $.25. 

Laminated  -  $3.50: 

1 25.  Film.  How  BiUy  Keeps  Clean.  1 957,  11  min;  sd.  Color.  B/W. 
Coronet  Films.  65  East  South  Water  Street^  Coronet  Building, 
Chicago,  IlUnois  60601>  Shows  how  to  wash  hands,  face,  neck, 
ears,  and  body,  Describes  when  to  wash,  and  points  out  that 
cleanliness  helps  keep  a  perspn  healthy  and  nice  to  be  near.^ 

126.  Film. Living  and  Giowing  1957.  11  min  sd^  Color.  Churchill  Films 
662  North  Robertson  pi>d  .  Los  Angeles,  California,  90069. 
Shows  two  childten  studying  how  things  grow  by  watching  a  litter 
of  newly  bom  rabbits  The  chlM  learn  that  they  need  the  same 
things  for  living  and  gt o\ying  -  shelter,  food  and  rest. 

132.  Filmstrip/ Avoiding  Germs.  1959.  Color  with^captions.  Herbert  M. 
Elkim  Co*  1 003 1  Commerce  Avenue ;  Tujunga,  California.  9 1 042.f 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health  habits, 

133.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  1959.  Color  with 
Captions.  Herbert  M.  Eikins  Co,  10031  Commerce  Avenue, 
Tujunga,  California  91 042.  Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building 
health  habits, 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  Teeth  1959.  Color  with  Captions  Herbert  M. 
Elkins  Co  10031  Commetce  Ave .  Tujunga,  Calilbrnia  91042. 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health  habits. 


.  135,film8trip.  Cleanliness,  1959.  Colof  with  captions,  Herbert  M. 
EiiWns  Co.  10031  Commerce  Ave.,  TunJunga,  CaUfomia.  9104^ 
Shbiws  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health  habits,  i 

136.  Filrtistrip.  Cooperating  With  Others.  1959,  Cplor  with  captions. 
Herbert  M.  Elkins  Co.  10031  Commerce  Avenue,  Tujunga, 
Callfohiia.  9 1 042.  Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health 
habits,  \ 

137.  Filmstri^.  Good  Health  Ahead.  1959.  Color  with  captions.  Herbert 
M.  Elklns  Co.  10031  Commerce  Ave.,  Tujunga,  California.  91042. 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health  habits. 
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UhftT  TITLE  -  DENTAL  HEALTH:  HEALTH  STATUS 
Student  Name -» Edmondston,  Diane  1 


1.  To  practice  daily  activities  known  to  contribute  to  better  health. 

Individual  Activities 

12-  Soak  a  tooth  in  vinegar  for  two  days,  then  have  the  children  feel 
how  soft  the  etiamel  Is.  Relate  tWs  demonstration  to  the  effect  of 
the  acid  in  our  mouth  on  the  calcium  in  our  teeth. 

14.  Use  a  model  to  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
Let  the  children  do  some  of  the  demonstration^  Make  a  chart 
.   ,     showing  the  correct  method  of  brusWng  the  teeth. 

81>  Invite  a  dentist  td  school  or  send  groups  to  a  dentist  to  examine 
>   X-rays  showing 
-Decay 

-  Small  hidden  cavities 

-  Fillings 
-Abscesses 

-  Bony  destruction  in  pyorrhea  cases 

-  Malformed  foots. 

27L  Have  the  class  make  a  Sysie  Goodtboth  asa  project.  Usea 
Milk  carto;!  for  heir  body. 
Orange  for  her  head. 

Small  leaf  of  spinach  or  chard  for  her  hair, 
Carrots  for  feet  and  legs, 

Stalksof  celery  for  the  arms.  =        '  ^ 


Individual  Materials 

I .  Film.  Maxwell,  Boy  Explorer.  7  min.  sd.  color.  American  Dental 
As^ciatipn.  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  6061 L  Three  animated  small  boys 
found  a  lost  civilization  No-De-Kay  and  discover  that  the  secret  of 
it  is  proper  toothbrushing.  They  demonstrate  the  proper  and 
effective  use  of  the  toothbrus^. 

5.  Film,  The  Day  That  Suzie  Lost  Her  Smile.  1959, 4  min.  sd*  Color. 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Service*  1212  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  New  York.  10036.  A  cartoon  on  dental  hygiene  in 
which  the  world  of  Suzie  Smilebrite  almost  crumbled  when  her 
hero.  Bill  Blue-Eyes,  said  her  smile  had  disappeared.  Concludes 
>yith  Suzie  recapturing  hct  smile  and  her  man. 


13.  Film. Three  R*s  for  Healthy  Smiles.  IS  min  sd.  Co^^^  University 

of  Southern  Cahfoinia  Dept.  of  Cinema,  University  Park,  Los 

Angeles,  California    90007.  A  puppet  film  exhorting  the 

importance  of  good  health  habits  in  the  care  of  teeth. 
30.  Film.  Healthy  Teeth,  Happy  Smile.  1964.  20  min  sd.  colpr  Henk 

Newcnhouse  Inc.  1017  Longaker  Road,  Northbrook,  Illinois. 

60062.  Describes  preventive  dental  care,  proper  dieit,  and  good 

grooniing  habits  as  related  to  oral  hygiene. 
'  33.  Film.  Learning  to  Use  Your  Brush.  1 1  min,  sd.  B/W.  McGray/-Hill 

textfilms.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York.  10018. 

Shows  the  techniques  of  using  a  toothbrush.^ 
38.  Filmstrip/ Brush  Up  On  Your  Teeth  Color/Captions/ American 

Dental  Association,  211  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

6061 1.  Shows  how  to  lake  care  of  the  teeth.  Includes  proper  food 

and  emphasizes  regular  visits  to  the  dentist 

41.  Filmstrip-  A  Happy  Day  With  Jane.; Color/Captions.  California 
Dairy  Industry  Prod=,  3900  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Follows  the  activities  of  a  primary  girl  from  early  morning  through 

.  bedtime,  stressing  dental  care, 

42.  Filmstrip.  Health  and  Te:lh.  Color/Captions  Eye  Gate  House  Inc., 
146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York  11435.  Frpm  the  Good 
Health  and  You  series  -  Ulustrates  desirable  patterns  for  young 
people. 

43.  Filmstrip.  Herbie's  Dream  Color/Record,  Bailey  Film  Association, 
1159  Santa  Monica  Blvd,,  Los  Angeles,  California  90025.  Shows 
pi^oper  dental  care.  Eat  the  right  foods,  brush  often  and  visit  the 
d[entist  regularly. 

45.  Filijjstrip.  Karius  and  Baktus  Color.  Modem  Learning  Aids,  1212 
6tly  Ave->  New  York,  New  York  10036  Puppets  illustrate  the 
jmportafice  of  cegular  brushing  of  the  teeth  and  having  periodic 
dental  check-ups 

52.  Filmstrip,  We  Take  Good  Care  of  Our  Teeth  Color.  Herbert  E. 

Budek,  P.  C  Box  307,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93102.  Stresses 

proper  dental  care  for  young  children. 
74.  Poster.  Brush  Your  Teeth,  Eat  Good  Foods,  Visit  Your  Dentist. 

National  Dairy  Council  Program  Service  Dept.,  1 1 1  N.  Canal  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

77.  Poster.  Swish  and  Swallow  Poster,  American  Dental  Association. 
211  E.  Chicago  Ave  ,  Chicago,  Illinois  Paper  -  $.25.  Laminated  - 
$3.50. 

134.  Filmstrip.  Care  of  Teeth.  1959,  Color  with  Captions.  Herbert  M. 
Elkins  Co  10031  Commerce  Avenue,  Tujunga,  California.  91042. 
Shows  some  basic  concepts  in  building  health  habits. 
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Plate  19.13 

EVALUATION  FORM 
,  COMPUTER  BASED  RESOURCE' GUIDE 

^         ' ■' ■  ■■■■  ■  ■  ■   V.  '  .  .  •  ■ 

The  continued  improvement  of  computer  based  resource  units  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  your  assessment  of  the  Jirints^  have  reJteived.  Your 
response  to  the  following  statements  should  take  only  a  few  mt.utes  to 
complete.  Of  particular  concern  are  your  written  responses  which  are 
solicited  in  several  of  the  items. 

Title  of  unit  used  .  .  ...  .  ....  .  .  ,  ,  .  . :  .  ..... 

Average  age  of  children  in  class  !  .  .  .  .  .....  .  v. 

Have  you  previously  used  a  computer  based  resource  guide    YES..,.*  N0....». 

The  class  consisted  of  predominately  typical  children.  .  .  /  .  atypical 
children.  ....  If  atypical,  please  specify  (e.g.  trainable  M.R.,  physicaUy 
handicapped). 


Please  circle  the  appropriate  number. 

Very  Not 
Gi^eatly  Moderately  Little  At  All 

1.  The  computer  based  resource  , 
guide  aided   me   in  planning 

'    instruction  for  the  students  1  teach  ...  4  ...  3. . . . . .    . . .  .  \ . . 

2.  The  use  of  this  computer  based 
resource  guide  stimulated  my 
thinking    regarding  new 

techniques  and  materials    . ,  /4  ^  3  

3.  T6  what  extent  did  the  use  of 
the  computer  based  resource 
guide  facilitate  the 
individualization  of  instruction 

in  your  classroom   , . .  4. . .         3         2_  ^  I 

4.  To  what  extent  did  your 
students  react  favorably  to  the 
use  of  this   computer  based 

resource  guide  .   ^4  3.         2  I 
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Very  Not 
Greatly  Moderately  Little  At' All 

5-lO.Indicate  for  each  of  the 
components  listed  below  its 
usefulness  in  planning  and 
implementing   instructional     \  \  . 

strategic  for  your  students  ... . 

A.  Objectives  .....  •   .    •  •  ^«  •  \\  •  •  •  -  • 

B.  Content   4. ..... .3  ... . . . . . .  .  X  . 

4        3        2  ...i; 


C.  Group  activities  

\  2  1 

D.  Individual  activities  .'  4  A  .............. 

E.  Materials   .  ■  4. 


3  2  .1 


F.    Measuring  devices   . .  4  .  . . .  .-^ 


2  1 


11.  Do  you  plan  to  use  computer  based  lesource  guides  in  the  future  ? 
Yt;S   No  

12.  The  section  of  the  guide  most  valuable  was  total  group  suggestions 
 ,  individual  suggestions..  ...neither.  both  of  equal  value 


13.  Indicate  the  number(s)  of  any  statements  you  found  exceptionally 
helpful  (e  g  material  =  1 36,  activity  - 1.'). 


14.  Indicate  the  number(s)  of  any  statements  you  found  to  be  totally 
inappropriate  or  erroneous.  (Please  clarify.) 
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15.  What  other  topics  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  form  of  a  computer 
based  resource  unit. 


1 6.  Indicate  any  additional  information  which  we  might  And  useful  in 
hnproving  computer  based  resource  units  and/or  elaborate  on  any  of 
your  previous  answers.  Also  indicate  any  valuable  materials^  activities^ 
or  measuring  devici^  which  you  utiUzed  which  were  not  in  the  ^^g^^^ 
(Please  use  the  back  of  this  paper.)  ^ 


If  you  wish  you  may  sign  your  name. 

Name  

Address..  


Return  to 

State  University  College  at  Buffalo 
Research  and  Development  Complex 
1300  ElmWood  Avenue 
Buffalo^  New  Yqrk  14222 

Attention:    G.  Bianchi 


Plate  19,14 
Unit:     Environmental  and  Public  Health 


Groiip  Information 

Class  MA  range; - 7.0 

Group  Objectives:  \ 

2.    To  analyze  how  the  senses  contribute  -  to  awareness  of 
^     •  V  environmental  conditions.  * 

4.    To  identify  the  potentially  hazardous  elements  in  our 
environment  that  are  consequences  of  human  influence. 

\  9.    To  analyze  the  role  of  the  people  in  the  family,  school, 
community,  and  nation  that  cooperate  to  protect  the 
^"  environment. 

P 

Student  Information:     James  Wade  1 
CA:  5.0 

*  . 

MA:  5.0 

Physical  Handicaps:  none 

Reading  Level:    Primer -1.0 

Interests:    Cars,  dogs 

Leanuhg  Environment;  Classroom 
ft 

Developmental  Tasks:  Needs  help  in  achieving  personal  independence 
Individual  Objectives: 

1 .  To  identify  the  elements  within  the  natural  environment  that 
have  the  potential  for  being  harmful 

2.  to  describe  how  man  can  protect  against  the  various  harmful 
effects  of  the  environment. 


Plate  19.15 

•      .         .  OBJECTIVES 

■   '     ■        \      .  ■  *  '         .     ■  ; 

909  SPEAKING  ANO  LISTENING  (Qrades  K-6)  ' 

PLEASB  NOT^:  because  of  the  particular  value  f>f  this  unit,  very  few 
or  no  individual  activities  will  appear  in  Parjl  B  of  your  print-out. 

A*    Speaking  .  \ 

32,  Jo  identify  common  misuses  of  words  in  speech^  f 
54.  To  organize  ideas  in  lo^cal  sequence. 

64.  To  speak  in  complete  sentences. 

65.  To  answer  a  specific  question  in  terms  related  to  the  subjecjt,^ 
under  consideration. 

68.  To  participate  effectively  in  group  discussions. 
78.  To  observe  the  contemporary  social  amenities  for  example  to  ^yi 

"ple9Se*\  **thankyou*V and  other  ?ocial  courtesie  ' 
83.  To  criticize  courteously  and  objectively. 
102.  To  acknowledge  a  favor,  shpw  gratitude,  or  ask  permission, 

1 17.  To  dictate  accounts  or  reports  of  one's  own  school  experiences.  , 

1 18.  To  use  descriptive  language  to  teU  about  an  object,  an  action^  or 
emotion,  or  sensory  impressions  of  touch  or  sounds, 

121.  To  express  orally  items  of  interest;  to  talk  about  real,  imaginative/ 

or  funny  experiences. 
141.  To  clearly  enunciate  selected  words. 

1 63.  To  use  pantomime  as  a  means  of  expression. 

164.  To  use  a  combination  of  words  and  pantomine  as  a  means  of 
expression. 

165.  To  construct  in  correct  sequence,  a  story  through  pictures. 

166.  To  express  moods  by  facial  expression  j 
1 69.  To  give  verbal  commands. 


B.  Listening 

2.  To  attend  to  a  verbal  communication  for  an  appropriate  length  of 
time. 

4.  To  identify  sounds  that  are  within  the  range  of  their  experience, 
i.e.,  a  dog's  bark,  thunder,  background  sounds  on  film  or  reoprd. 

5.  To  differentiate  between  common  "signarV sounds,  i.^.,  fire  bell, 
schedule  bell,  air  raid,  car  horns. 

10.  To  identify  the  following  characteristics  of  a  sound:  volume 
(intensity  -  loud  or  soft)  pitcK(high  or  low  frequency). 


11.  Jo  identify  a  particular  consonant  sound  and :  consonant 
combinations  at  the  beginninjg,  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 

12.  to  identify  particular  vowel  sounds  and  dipthongs  at  the 
beginning,  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 

1 3*  to  determine  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  spoken  word. 

14.  To  determine  the  stressed  syllable  (primary  accent)  in  a  spolcen 
word. 

1 5.  To  identify  similar  roots '  within  spolcen  \v6rds,  i.e.,  transport, 
ti^nsportation,  import  and  export.  / 

16.  To  identify  similar  affixes  (prefixes,  suffixes)  in  a  spo|cen  word, 
i.e.,  preview,  prefix:  beautiful,  roundness.  /j 

18.  To  determine  the  difference  in  me^ining  between '  words^  very 
similar  in  sound,  i.e.,  laboratory,  lavatbiy./       -  ^ 

20.  To  follow  directions  of  procedures  in  school  situations,  i.e.,  fire 
drills,  organized  games,  work  activities. 

24.  To  determine  the  meanings  of  ne\y  words  which  are  h^ard  by  using 
context  clues. 

27.  To  identify  the  theme  or  major  idea  in  an  oral  presentation. 
29.  To  describe  the  mood  of  a  story  (poem),  i.e.,  humorous,  serious, 
informative. 

33.  To  accurately  outline  in  wilting  a  lengthy  verbal  cor.imunication. 

37.  To  detect  misinforniation  and  faulty  concepts  used  i  a  discussions. 

38.  To  draw  conclusions  from  what  is  heard. 

40.  To  identify  pertinent  facts  and  information,  in  an  oral 
presentation. 

44.  To  identify  the  rhyme,  rhythm  and  colorful  combinations  of 
selected  words.  y 

45.  To  distinguish  fact  from  opinion  in  an  oral  piesentation. 

47.  To  Summarize  what  has  been  heard. 

48.  To  describe  the  emotion  of  the  speaker  as  indicated  by  his  pitch, 
stress,  or  mannerism  of  speech, 

53.  To  supply  missing  words/expressions  from  familiar  rhymes  or 

stories  told  orally. 
74.  To  retell  in  correct  sequence  a  story  that  has  been  heard. 
150.  To  distinguish  between  words  that  are  similar  such  as  do-tco, 

fate-fade. 
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Plate  19.16  ■ 
OBJECTIVES 


SAFETY  EDUCATION  (K-9)  ' 

Objectives  suggested  for  elementary  school  students  (K'*6). 

1«  To  identify  unsafe  situations  and  leartl  to  avoid  them, 
2/  To  identify  common  safety  hazards  in  one*s  home;  schooli  and 
community* 

3.  To  practice  behavioral  traits  which  will  enhance  the  safety  of 
oneself  and  others. 

4.  To  defme  the  speciflc  roles  of  the  people  directly  related  to  the 
promotion  of  safety  in  the  school  and  community, 

5.  To  identify  areas  of  risk  to  individual  and  group  safety  t?4t  might 
occur  specincally  during  holiday  time. 

6.  To  identify  areas  of  risk  to  individual  and  group  safety  that  mlgHt 
occur  during  a  particular  season  of  the  year, 

7.  To  define  some  hazards  of  the  pedestrian,  the  bicyclist,  the  bus 
passenger,  and  the  automobile  passenger* 

8.  To  describe  the  major  responsibilities  of  being  a  pedestrian,  a 
bicyclist^  and  a  t>us  passenger. 

9.  To  demonstrate  courtesy  v/ith  peers. 

10.  To  define  a  selected  number  of  school  safety  rules.       .  - 

11.  To  contribute  toward  the  development  of  a  safe  school 
environment. 

12.  To  identify  the  liazards  that  relate  to  various  daily  activities* 

Objectives  suggested  for  secondary  school  students  (7-9)  - 

13.  To  describe  those  environmental,  social,  and  personal  factors 
related  to  safe  living. 

1 4.  To  identify  the  relationship  between  one's  activities,  attitudes,  and 
accidents. 

15.  To^ compare  the  statistical  relationship  between  age  and  sex  and 
the  number  of  accidental  deaths. 

17.  To  identify  those  factors  which  lead  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents.  - 

18.  To  identify  the  cost  factors  related  to  accidents. 

20.  To  describe  unsafe  practices  that  tead  to  accidents  in  recreational 
sports  and  physical  education  activities.  ^ 
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Plate  19.17 

— -  OBJECTIVES 
061  TOBACCO  (QradesK-l  2)/ 

L    Oy ectives  suggested  for  elementaiy  school  students  (K-6), 

1.  To  analyze  the  developnient  of  tobacco  production  and  its  use  in 
the  western  culture. 

2.  To  outline  how  tobacco  influences  America  today* 

3.  To  desi:ribe  the  shor t*terni  physical  effects  of  tobacco  smoking  in 
the  body. 

,    A  To  identify  safety  factois  associated  with  t 
^5.  To  ahalyze  the  research  data  related  to  tobacco  consumption  and 
its  effects  on  health. 

6.  To  analyze  the  research  evidence  coi^^eming  regular,  or  long-term 
use  of  tobacco.  ;  /  ■ 

7.  To  describe  the  rdationship  of  tobacco  smoking  to  the  individuars 
'  abiUty  to  participate  at  an  optimal  level  in  physical  activities. 

8.  To  explain  some  of  the  causal  lelatiohships  between  smoking  i^nd 
disease. 

9.  To  compare  the  direct  relationship  between  iricreesed  usage  of 
tobacco  products  in  the  United  States  with  the  increase  of 
cardio-respiratory  diseases.  / 

11.    Objectives  suggested  for  secondaiy  school  studei^fs  (7-12) 

11.  To  evaluate  the  factors  pertaining  to  t)(e  estabUshment  of  the 
smoking  habit*  / 

12.  /To  describe  the  physiological,  psyct^plogica]^  sociologicali  and 
economical  effects  of  tobacco  consumption. 
To  explain  the  effects  of  ;  the  m^or  chemical  components  of 
tobacco  smoke.  f 

To  compare  the  pptentijil  social  and  psychological  values  of 
smbking  to  the  detrimental  effects. 

To  compare  the  a^titifcles^^nd  habits  of  various  groups  toward 
smoking,   (i.e.    smokersi   non-smokers/  ex-smoker$»  medical 
profession,  economic  levels,  etc.).  x 
To  describe  the  effects  of  tobacco  lobbying  on  legislation* 
To  evaluate  the  various  advertising  techniques  utilized  to 
encourage  smoking  and  increase  tobacco  sales. 
1 8.  To  utilize  the  findings  of  research  when  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  smoke.  ■ 
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/ 


/ 
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III.  Objectives  appropriate  (or  both  ^oups. 

24.  To  analyze  the  effects  of  a  "smoking  environment"  on  a 
non-smoker,  smoker,  and  those  with  special  health  problems. 

28.  to  define  the  technical  terms  relate^  to  the  physical  problems 
associated  with  tobacco  consuniption.  '  y 

29.  To  explain  the  correlation  between  <ieath  ratef  aiw^ 

tobacco  products  in  relationship  to  the  amoupi  smoked,  the 
degree  of  inhalation,  and, the  age  at  which  smoking  began. 

30.  To  explain  why  cigarette  smokers  have  substantially  higher  rates 
of  death  and  disabili^^  than  their  non-smoldng  counterparts  in  the 
population.  / 


J 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Summary 


Computer  Based  Resource  Unit$  were  developed  by  the  State 
University  College  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  to  help  teach  In  the 
classroom  by  providing  indivlclual  resource  units  by  means  of  a 
computer.  /  J 

Resource  units  are  broa^  j[k>ols  of  ideas  and  information  which  can 
be  adapted  by  teacher^  of  different  grade  levels; 
Teaching  uhits  are/devefoped  from  resource  units  to  prevent 
fragmentary  learnihg,  provide  practice,  and  provide  organization 
for  difficult  concepts. 

The  C.A.P.  Abstract  and  request  form  help  the  teacher  select 
appropriate  teaching  units. 

The  individual  pupil  portion  of  the  form  allows  the  teacher  to  plan 
for  indlyidual  differences;      .  /  : 

The  Computer  Based  Resource  Guide  contain^^ontent,  outlines, 
^ciivities  section,  an  instructional  materials  section^  and 
evaluation  devices. 

/ 

/ 

-  /  /  - 

■  ■  /   ^       ■/  ■  X'  ■   ■  ■ 


/ 
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I  CARE  2/3  -  DIAQtOSTIC  TEACHING  OF  PRESCHOOL  &  PRIHARY  CHILDREN  j 


[II  @  @  0  H 


Selection  and 
Retrieval  of 
Instructional 
Procedures  & 
Materials 
VI 


J 


VII  VIII 


IX 


CHAPTER  18.    NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
AND  REGIONAL  MEDIA  CENTERS   


CHAPTER  19.    COMPUTER-BASED  RESOURCE  UNITS  (CBRUJI 


CHAPTER  20.    PRESCRIPTIVE  MATERIALS  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 
helps  teachers  consider  student  variables  when 
planning  in  specific  skill  areas* 

I   The  process »  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
Diagnostic  Teaching  Mbdel»  Includes  diagnosing 
—    teaching  objectives »  selecting  strategies » 
prescribing  materials »  retrieving  materials » 
I    providing  instruction j  and  evaluating  outcomes > 


The  SELECT-ED  Dictionary^  \Aich  accompanies 
the  kit»  is  the  key  to  the  system.   


Descriptor  card  files  are  used  to  Individualize 
the  materials  for  the  desired  task.  


\    CHAPTER  21.     FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  TEACHER  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 


ERIC 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


/ 

PRESCRIPTIVE  MATERIALS  RETRlEV/^L  SYSTEM 

The  Prescriptive  Mat^lrials  Retrieval  System  (PK^R  System)  was 
developed  in  1969  by,  ^he  Self ct-Ed  Company  from  Olatnfe.  Kansas.  The 
system  helps  teacher^  ajiply  pupil  variables  to  specific  skill  areJis  in  order  to- 
fadUtate' learning.        .  ^  , 

The  retrieval  system  from  Select-Ed  is  designed  so  that  the  teacher  can 
understand  how  the  descriptors  he  supplies  when  requesting  information  are 
transformed  into  suggested  instructional  materials.  Below  is  a  diagram  of  the 
process  which  occiJm, 


DIAGNOSE*^ 


EVALUATE' 


\ 


APPL\*<- 


SET  OBJECTIVES^ 


->  SELECT^ 
STRATEGY 

i 

PRESCRIBE^ 
MATERIALS 

'    i  , 

-RETRIEVE^ 
MATERIALS 


Notice  in  the  flowchart  that  the  teacher  selects  his  instructional 
strategy  before  he  selects  his  instructional  materials;  This  procedure  allows 
him  to  determine  the  activity  he  will  use  with  the  child,  then  find  a  material 
to  fit.  The  flowchart  above  is,  of  course,  highly  similar  to  the  Diagnostic 
Teaching  Model. 

The  PMR  System  helps  the  teacher  deflne  a  group  of  materials  fitting 
the  precise  criteria  he  specifies.  Using  the  RMR  System,  he  c?n  identify 
materials  which  teach  a  speciflc  content,  in  a  speciflc  form,  u^g  a  specific 
reading  level  and  fitting  a  speciflc  strategy.  Although  the  pu^ose  of  the 
PMR  System  differs  from  that  of  CBRU,  many  of  the-principles  are  the 
same.  For  example,  in  both  systems  the  teacher  is  required  to  supply 
descriptor  codes  which  are  then  transformed  Into  concrete 
recommendations.  These  codes  deal  with  content  as  well  as  pupil  variables  in 
both  systems.  /  ^'  . 

The  key  to  using  the  PMR  System  is  the  SELECT-ED  EDUCATIONAL 
DESCRIPTOR  DICTIONARY  which  accompanies  each  kit.  This  dictionary 
contains  over  400  educational  terms  falling  into -eight.  categories/Each 
category  represents  a  typ^  of  variable  which  m&y  be- important  in  the 
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selection  of  Instructional  materials.  Th6se  help  the  teacher  translate  his  ideas 
into  descriptor  codes.  The  eight  specific  content  descriptors  detail  specific 
skills  -^  concepts  or  information  contained  in  the  materials  indexed  in  the 
PMR  System.  Section  nine  alphabetically  arranges  the  si)eciflc  content 
descriptors  by  major  areas. 

NOTE:  The  descriptor  card  number  is  always  in  front  of  the  descriptor, 

The  second  part  of  the  PMft^System  contains  a  descriptor  card  file.  ■ 
Each  card  in  the  system  corresponds  to  one  descriptor  number  from  the 
Dictionary.  Placement  of  holes  on  the  card  is  ysed  to  represent  materials 
which  embody  the  card*s  descriptor  characteristics. 

The  descriptor  cards  for  each  descriptor  the  teacher  specifies  are  placed  ^ 
on  a  light  box:  The  lighted  holes  which  afppear  represent  the  materials  which 
fit  a//  of  his  specified  descriptors.  The  mp^^  on  the  light 

box  the  fewer  holes  there  are  going  Ito  bey  that  means  fewer  materials.  At 
tht  same  timci  the  more  descriptors  used,  the  more  confidence  the  teacher 
has  that  the  materials  are  going  to  fit  the  task  he  has  described  for  them. 

Possible  User  Problems 
with  Descriptors 

1.  By  using  descriptors  from  each  of  the  eight  categories,  it  is 
possible  lO  blot  out  all  l\oles  and  not  identify  anyjn^terials.  Four 
different  descriptors  will  i^ually  narrow  the  list  dtfwri  far  enough. 

2.  The  use  of  two  descriptors  from  the  same  section  may  blot  but  all 
the  holes. 

3.  Trouble  arises  if  descriptors  are  taken  first  from  one  of  the  M^or 
Area  Sections  and  then  from  one  of  the  Specific  Content  Sections. 


Ix)cating  Appropriate  Materials 

1.  Find  coordinates  of  each  remaining  light  hole  after  all  the 
descriptor  cjids  haye  been  placed.  Read  across,  then  down. 

2.  Use'  the  obtained  number  to  look  up  the  material  on  the 
Descriptive  Analysis  Sheets. 

The  Descriptive  Analysis  Sheets'  are  housed  in  a  four  volume  set  of 
loose-leaf  notebooks.  The  coordinates  found  refer  to  specific  materials 
abstracted  in  these  books.  The  material  abstracts  generally  contain  enough 
information  so  that  the  teacher  can  decide  whether  or  not  the  material  will  v 
fit  the  strategy  planned.  See  Plates  20.1, 20,2. 20.3, 20.4  and  20.5.  ^ 


Plate20.1 

f6RMAT.o..h...o.  Prepared  Cards,  K^^  ^  DOCUMENT  NUMBERJilSfi. 
READING  LEVEL  .  SHELF  NUMBER__. 

C6ST™......$7.50 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
TITLE:  Reading  Essentials  Teaching  Aids,  Grade  One 

AUTHOR:  ^  / 

PUBLISHER:  Steck  Vaughn  Company 

COPYRIGHT:  1956 

NARRATIVE:  The  publisher  states  that  the  Reading  Essentials  Teaching  Aids 

are  visual,  flexible  materials  that  provide  for  additional 
practice  activities  which  aid  In  developing  necessary  reading 
skills  at  the  first  grade  levels.  The  prepared  flash  cards  are 
designed  to  present  a  program  of  phonetic  and  structural 
analysis  bf  words  appropriate  for  flrst  grade  level,  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  main  essential  sounds  of  letters  and 
letter  comblnMIons.  Only  those  phonetic  elements  that  are 
stable,  and  that  occur  frequently  in  the  vocabulary  the  child  is 
using,  are  used*  The  activities  covered  are  family  pictures  and 
names,  rhyming  sounds/  auditory  initial-consonants,  visual 
auditory  initial<onsonant$,  sentence  parts,  flrial  consonants; 
and  little  words  in  big  words.  The  complete  s^t  of  Teaching 
Aids  for  the  flist  grade  consists  of  eight  differeh|  individual 
seti  of  cards.  The  publisher  states  that,  with  the  e)i9eptlon  of 
•  character  names,  the  words  used  In  these  aidf  are  selected  f^^ 

words  commonly  used  in  basal  series  of  readers  at  pre-]^rlmer^ 
primer  arid  fliM'ieader  levels.  The  sets  and  Indi^^^^ 
which  are  numbered  in  -sequence,  of  use,  .may  b^^^^^ 
whatever  order  the  situation  demands.  The  teacher  uses  ^e 
flash  cards  by  holding  them  up  passing  them  out  to  pupils, 
placing  the  cards  on  a  wall  chart  or  chalk  tray » depending  oh 
the  type  of  activity.  The  pupil  Interacts  by  verbal  responses, 
observation,  listening,  and  throu^  various  games.  Immediate 
feedback  by  the  teacher  is  used  to  correct  wrong  responses. 
Acceptable  perfoiniance  Is  deternUned  by  the  teacher.  The 
large  5  color  drawings  on  ^parate  cards  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  teaching  process.  The  printing  is  done  In  large  size  heavy 
black  letters.  The  cards  are  niade  of  cream  colored  smooth 
tag-board.  They  are  packaged  in  green  paper  covered 
cardboard  boxes  varyirig  in  size  from  3i4*'  x  5i4"  to  3i4"  x 
"  ■  lAV\The  entire  kit  is  contained  in  a  green  paper  covered  box 
about  10x1  S  inches.  A  separate  teacher's  manual  is  included 
with  the  kit  and  contains  suggesiions  for  teaching  procedures, 
games  and  activities. 
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'                            Plate  20.2           ■  :  . 
FORMAT        tape  &  Worksheet           DOCUMENT  NUMBER^?! 
RBADm6  LEVEL  SHELF  NUMBBfe—  

I  DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

TITLE: 
AUTHOR:  ' 


PUBLISHER: 

COPYRIGHT: 

NARRATIVE: 


Introduction  to  the  Listening  Experience  - 
Wollensak  Teaching  Tape 
Deutsche,  Sondra  i 


3M  Company 
1968 


The  author  States  that  the  obJectWes  of  th^jh^Wciicftort  to 
the  iJstetttng  Experience  i^p^  and  worksheet  are  to  show  the 
.  c^hild  the  Importunce  of  good  listening  by  making  listening  fiin 
^  and  to  teach  the  child  how  to  work  with  a  tape  and 
worksheets  and  to  follow  directions.  The  child  needs  a 
worksheet  and  crayons  (red,  green,  yellow,  and  black).  A 
man's  voice  directs  the  child  to  color  In  or  to  draw  certain' 
items  on  the  worksheet.  The  man  takes  the  children  on  various 
cVisits  (to  a  {^ity,  to  school,  etc.)  which  may  be  identified  by 
the  sounds  on  the  tapf .  The  taped  voice  Is  easy  to  uriderstand. 
It  pauses  wftyie  the,  child  responds  t6  directions.  Teacher 
involvement  would  be  mainly  in  the  area  of  checking  to  see 
that  the  children  are  responding  properly  to  directions.  She 
need  give  no  directions,  as  the  directions  are  on  the  tape.  The 
black  and  white  illustrations  on  the  worksheet  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  teaching  process  of  the  tape.  The  teacher's  manual 
is  a  separate,  2'page  book.  The  first  page  contains  space  for  the 
teacher's  notes.  Itie  second  page  contains  the  title  of  the  tape, 
the  tape  author,  the  editor^  the  tape  and  lesson  time, 
object{ves,materlals  needed  by  students  and  teacher,  a 
summary  of  the  tape,  arid  the  grade  level  at  which  the  tape 
would  be  most  suitable.  The  tape,  worksheets  and  teachers 
manual  are  packaged  in  a  9  '  x  1  liJi"  heavy  cardboard  box. 
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Plate  20.3 


FORMAT  Workbook 

READING  LEVEL 

COST«4,,,,,M*4** 


DOCUMENT  NUMBBR_1423 
SHELF  NUMBER 


TITLE: 

AUTHOR: 

PUBLISHER: 

COPYRIGHT: 

NARRATIVE: 


DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
Perceptual  Communication  Skills -  Program  1 
SelmaE.Heif         -  ^ 
Instructional  Materials  and  Equipment  Distributors 
1968 

According  to  the  author^  the  students*  Workbooks  are  designed 
to  train  Individuals  to  develop  a  greater  awareness  through 
learning  to  listen  more  effectively.  No^  only  are  the  books 
designed  to  develop  auditory  awarene^,  but  also  to  help 
develop  concepts  and  vocabulary.  The /^uthor  attempts  to 
fulfui  this  aim  through  exercises  Invqiving  listening  for 
similarities,  classification,  learning  to  use  judgement,  listening 
to  nursery  rhymes,  listening  for  detallSj  drawing  conclusions, 
following  directions,  listening  for  sequence,  t^ing  aware  of 
sounds,  etc.  Program  1  is  stated  to  be  for  preschool 
kindergarten,  firsts  second,  and  third  grades.  The  workbooks 
are  divided  into  lessons.  The  pages  of  the  workbook  are 
numbered  and  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  there  Is  a  picture 
of  some  object,  tO' aid  the  non-reader.  The  student  receives 
basic  instructions  from  the  teacher  then  makes  appropriate 
verbal  or  written  responses  in  the  workbook.  The  teacher  must 
check  student  responses, 

■  -  ■  ''  •  /  • 

The  teacher  is  involved  in  Introducing,  guiding,  and  checjdng 
the  books.  A  hardback  Teacher's  Handbook  accompanies  the 
workbooks.  It  provides  directions,  answers,  knd  supplementary 
activities  for  each  lesson  In  the  workbook,  tapes  to 
accompany  the  lessons  are  available  from  the  publisher. 


Plate  20.4 


FORMAT,  .....••M..»nProgrammed  Paper 
PADINGLBVEL  J 
COST.M.  

DESCRIPTIVE  ANAL  YSIS  SHEET 


DOCUMENT  NUMBERJSfil. 
SHELF  NUMBER-  


TITLE; 

AUTHOR: 

PUBLISHER: 

COPYRIGHT: 

NARRATIVE: 


Math  Set  No.  2  Practice  Slate 


Aero  Educational  Products  In  Consultation 

With  Charles  Edwards 

1965 

No  statement  of  purpose  or  general  intent  for  this  material  is 
given.  One-ha!f  of  the  material  deals  with  mathematical 
practice  of  counting,  addition;  and  subtraction,  the  other  half 
is  devoted  to  the  use  of -t«.  >,<»  and  numerals,  as  well  as  to 
"place  value  to  99''  and  "to  999'\  The  "ones''  rule  in 
addition,  the  identity  element,  the  cofrimutative  principle,  the 
associative  principle  and  losing  addition  rules.  i 

It  is  presented  In  the  form  of  a  folder  with  two  different  idnds 
of  work  aids:  (1)  24  self-answering  forms  with  problems  on 
one  side  and  answers  on  the  other,  (2)  a  practice  slate  with  a 
wooden  stylus.  The  self-answering  forms  are  each  devoted  to 
developing  one  skill  and  becomes  progressively  more  difficult 
from  first  to  last  card. 
■*  . 

The  student  responds  to  the  material  by  placing  a  practice 
form  over  the  practice  slate  with  problems  facing  up.  With  the 
stylus  the  student  answers  the  problems  in  the  space  provided. 
When  the  problems  are  completed*  the  form  can  be  turned 
over  and  again  placed  oyer  tlie  slate.  Correct  answers  appear 
adjacent  to  the  answers  the  student  has  written  so  that  the 
student  can  immediately  check  his  own  work.  The  answers  are 
easily  erased  from  the  date  by  pulling  up  the  two  films 
attached  at  the  top  of  the  slate.  The  practice  slate  is  ready  for 
use  again.  The  practice  slate  "is  guaranteed  for  a  year's  use  or 
will  be  replaced  by  Aero  Educational  Products  without 
charge." 

There  is  no  manual  or  teacher's  guidelines.  Explicit 
instructions  are  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  packet.  In  addition, 
a  table  of  contents  slates  \yhich  practice  forms  are  devoted  to 
which  math  sklUi.  Print  site  is  24-polnt  type. 


Plate  20.5 


:FORMAT  ..V;....  Programmed  paper  DOCUMENT  NUMBER  1321 

READING  LEVEL  SHELF  NUMBER 

COST  $3.95 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS  SHEET 
TITLE:  V         -      Self-Teaching  Arithmetic,  Third  Book 
AUTHOR:  Studebaker,  John  W.,  and  Studebaker^Goidon 

PUBLISHER:      :     Scholastic  Book  Seiviw 
COPYRIGHT:     ■  1964 

NARRATIVE:      :     SclMeachlng  Arithmetic;  Third  Book  Is  designed  to 
''  ..  supplement  all  basic  arithmetic  teslbooki  and  courses  at 
.     second/third  or  fourth  grade  Iwl.  The  book  ii  designs 
for  self-study,  $e]f-test>  and  self<heck.  P&rt  I  gives  related 
addition  and  subtraction  e<luation$  and  adding  and  subtract 
with  two-digit  numerals.  Part  II  extends  the  learnings  of 
addition  to  column  addition,  adding  by  endings  or  brid^g, 
renaming,  regrouping,  and  carrying  ones,  tens,  and  hundreds, 
adding  doUars  and  cents,  and  adding  fdur-^dlgirnu 
III  gives  work  in  subtracrion  including 
arid  by  endings,  three-digii     four-digit  minuends,  bprrpwing 
from  tnes  and  hundreds,  working  with  zeros,  and  subtracting 
dollars  and  cents.  The  last  five  pages  are  a  general  review.  The 
books  contain  pairs  of  pages.  One  page  in  each  pair  is  the 
Practice  Page,  It  contains  facts  witix  windows  below  them.  The 
answers  for  the  facti  show  thtough  the  windows.  On  the  Study 
Pa^s  facing  the  Practice  Pages  aie  illustrations  that  will  help 
the  child  visualize  the  basic  arithmetrc  facts.  The  child  studies 
the  Practice  Page  unt^l  he  ihirJcs  he  knows  all  of  the  facts. 
Then  he  slides  a  piece  of  paper  or  Magic  Slate  under  the  page 
to  hide  the  aniwels.  He  wriie^  the  answers  through  the. 
windows  directly  below  the  facts.  When  he  has  finished  writing 
the  answers  he  put.'  the  msms  sheet  under  the  next  page.  The 
correct  answers  and  his  answers  show  through  the  windowi^ 


He  checks  to  see  where  his  mistakes  are.  He  repeats  this 
process  until  he  correctly  answers  all  of  the  facts  on  the  page 
and  then  goes  on  to  the  next  Practice  Page.  This  series  of 
books  requires  a  minimal  amount  of  teacher  direction.  After  k 
explanation  of  how  to  use  the  books  the  student  can  work 
independently.  Accompanying  each  book  is  a  Magic  Slate  fori 
writing  the  answers.  The  illustr alions  are  small  colorful  objects 
iri  sets  or  pictures  accompanying  word  problems.  The  book  has 
a  hardback  cover  and  is  spiral  bound.  They  are  8'*x  12i4"  and 
contain  light  cardboard  pages.  There  is  a  teacher's  guide  which 
is  a  separate  book  and  g^ves  directions  for  all  of  the  books  in 
the  series. 

TITLES  WITHIN  SERIES:  Self-Teaching  Arithmetic,  Books  !  4 
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AvailabUity 

Right  now  there  are  about  7^500  different  pieces  of  matedal  indexed  in 
the  system  so  the  teacher  won't  always  have  the  suggested  material  at  his 
fingertif)s.  Typically  from  55-65  percent  of  the  material*?  Indexed  in  the  PMR 
System  will  be  found  in  any  well-equipped  school  district.  If  the  school  does 
not  have  the  material  ayailable  immediately,  it  may  be  necessary  to  borrow 
the  material  from  an  Associate  IMC. 


System  Advantages 

The  primary  function  of  the  PMR  System  is  prescriptive.  Mat^^riftls  pan 
be  identified  to  fit  the  pupil  needs.  \  ,  Aj*"^ 

Since  new  materials  are  being  produced  all  the  time*  the  PMR  Sy's.tem  is 
kept  current  by  making  periodic  uji-dates  of  its  components.  Revisl^pris  are 
made  to  the  PMR  System  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  teachers. 


.  Summary 

Currently  the  PMR  System  is  being  used  quite  widely*  In  fact^  it  is  now 
used  in  41  states  and  7  of  the  13  Regional  Instructional  Materials  Centers. 
This  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  presenting  information  about  the  PMR 
System,  and  should  not  be  considered  an  endorsements 

Any  detailed  questions  a  teacher  may  have  about  the  PMR  System  can 
be  answered  by  writing  to:  , 

SELECT -ED  Inc. 
117  N.  Chester 
Olathe,  Kansas  66061 


/ 
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CHAPTER  18  •    NATIONAL  NETWORK  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
AND  REGIONAL  MEDIA  CENTERS 


CHAPTER  19*    COMPVTER-BASED  RESOURCE  OWT 


CHAPTER  20.    PRESCRIPTIVE  MATERIALS  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  21,    FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  TEACHER  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 
helps  teachers  diagnose  children's  specific 
learning  problems  and  identify  loate^^  for 
teaching  specific  skills  rather  than  broad  concepts « 


The  system  contains  behavioral  objectives  for 
2/7  different  reading  skills  for  grades'  1-6 » 


In  kit  foriDi  the  components  of  the  aysteqi 
include  a  teacher ^s  toanuali  a  series  of  teats 
on  cassette  tape,  a  series  of  self --scoring  work 
sheets  >  a  Pupil  Progress  JProfilei  and  a  Teaching 
Alternatives  Supplement o  '   -  .  '  ■  ' ' 
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CHAPTER  tWENTYONE 
FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  TEACHER  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 


The  Fountain  Valley  Teachef  Support  System  (FVTSS)  helps  teacheis 
to  diagnose  chUdren*s  specific  jear^  identify  materials  for 

teaching  specific  academic  skills  rather  than  broad  concepts.  The  system  was 
started  in  response  to  a  need  by  the  teachers  in  the  Fountain  Valley  School 
Sy$tem  in  California  for  a  quick  and  precise  way  to,  determine  whether  their 
pupils  had  mastered  reading  skills  presented  in  previous  work.  For  th6i6  • 
pupils  who  had  not  mastered  specific  reading  skills,  the  teachers  wanted 
suggestions  as  to  materials  which  teach  the  deficient  skills. 

•  Working  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  16  schools,  researchers 
developed  behavioral  objectives  for  277  different  skills  presented  in  reading 
instruction  in  grades  1-6.  These  objectives  along  with  simple  tests  for  each 
objective  and  suggested  materials  for  teaching  each  objective  form  the  basis 
for  the  Fountain  Valley  Teacher  Support  System. 


Components  of  the  System 

The  FVTSS  comes  in  kit  form.  The  kits  are  color  coded  for  the  various 
grade  ievels.  Level  1  is  red,  Level  2  is  orange,  Level  3  is  yellow,  etc,  Each  kit 
'  contains  a  teacher*s  manual,  a  series  of  tests  on  cassette  tape,  a  series  of 
self-scoring  work  sheets,  a  Pupil  Progress  Profile,  and  a  Teaching  Alternatives 
Supplement.  '  . 

Teacher*s  Manual.  The  first  four  sections  of  the  teacher*s  manual 
contain  an  introduction  ^  to  the  system.  This  introduction  is  helpful  in 
understanding  the  make-up,  rationale  and  function  of  the  system. 

Section  5  of  the  Teacher*s  Manual  contains  the  most  important 
information  -  behavioral  objectives  for  each  of  the  reading  skills  appropriate 
for  the  grade  level  For  example:  For  each  reading  skill  appropriate  for  1st 
grade  children,  Section  5  contains  a  behavioral  objective  for  determining 
whether  the^pupil  has  mastered  that  skill.  (See  page  15-51  in  the  FVTSS 
Teacher's  Manual)  »  . 

Each  skill  that  is  taught  at  each  grade  level  has  been  categorized 
according  to  one  of  the  following  types: 

1.  Word  analysis 

a.  Phonetic  analysis 

b.  Structural  analysis  ' 

2.  Vocabulary  development 

3.  Comprehension 

4.  '  Study  skills 


Section  5  of  the  Teach6f*$  Man^  follows  this  categorization,  First,  all 
objectives  dealing  with  phonetic  analysis  are  covered*  then  those  dealing  with 
structural  analysis  and  so  on.  The  type  of  objectives  covered  on  any  one  page 
is  given  at  the  top  right  hand  corner  oflhe  pa$e. 

Jn  addition  to  Section  5  being  dividedby  the  type  of  skills  objectives 
covered  on  each  page/ each  typo  of  skill  b  also  subdivided  into  parts.  Bach 
part  corresponds  top  specific  test  which  checks  the  mastery  of  all  skills  in- 
that  part.  / 

Another  feature  of  the  Teacher's  Manual  is  that  each  objective  has  its 
own  number  ^within  each  category.  The  number  identifies  the  grade  level  of 
the  skill  and  also  indicates  the  relationship  of  the  skill  to  other  skills, 

Pupil  Progress  Profile.  The  Pupil  Progress  Profile  is  divided  into  the 
same  categories  as  the  objectives  in  Section  5  of  the  Teacher's  Manual.  (See 
page  521  in  Manual.)  ; 

The  Profile  presents  a  short-hand  version  of  the  content  of  each  sklU  In 
the  Teacher*s  Manual.  By  using  the  profile,  teacheis  may  identify  a  skill  and 
then  use  the  Teacher's  Manual  to  determine  how  the  skill  will  be  t^ted.  The 
a  number  in  front  of  each  skill  on  the  Profile  corresponds  with  the  objective 
covering  that  skill  ii^  the  Teabher'sManuaL 

Tests  on  Cassette  Tapes.  The  tests  are  used  to  check  mastery  of  the 
reading  skills.  All  instructions  to  the  pupil  are  included  in  the  tape,  as  are  all 
of  the  questions  to  which  the  chil  i  must  respond.  Thus,  the  main  duty  of 
the  teacher  is  to  select  the  proper  cassdte  and  provide  a  cassette  recorder. 
The  label  on  the  cassette  con tdns  tht;  section  title  and  part  number 
corresponding  to  those  skills  it  tosts- 

-Self  Scoring  Work  Sheets.  Pupils,  use  test  answer  sheets  to  respond  to 
the  cassette  test  questions.  Each  form  contains  one  sample  item  at  the  top  of 
the  form.  In  addition,  each  form  is  self  scoring.  (See  sample  test  in  Plate 
2\A). 

Teaching  Alternatives  Supplernent.  This  supplement  aUows  the  teacher 
to  identify  specific  materials  which  may  be  used  to  reteach  skills  which  are. 
found  to  be  deficient.  An  example  of  a  child's  responses  to  oiie  of  the  tests  is 
in  Plate  21.2. 


Advantages  of  the  System 

The  FVTSS  can  help  the  teacher  in  two  ways  First,  it  can  help  him 
keep  a  record  of  what  skills  were  mastered  and  when  the  reteaching  of 
deficierit  skills  began.  Second,  it  can  help  him  identify  appropriate 
instructional  materials  for  the  leteaching  process 
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J^;'  ■         TSS  -  REP 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  READING  SKILLS  EXERCISES         Phonetic  Analysis  Part  6 

Name  /  Date 


that     old  shirt 


^l.  Start      fUsl  /  trip 


2.  riqht      green  frog 


3.  cars      cross  corners 


4.  for      farm  friends 


5.  animals      know  when 


6.  luck      could  quit 


7.  can      ctisse  cats 


8.  with      this  word 


9.  take      his  things 


children  cats 


8.  park  cry 


9.  think  saw 


sheep 


2.  your     r  them  /  write 


3.  brown    .  ground  morning 


4.  l^ade       turtle  shirt 


5.  from         four  three 


6,  then        knew  keen 


7.  duck         can  quack 


grow 


far 


Plate  :LI   Si  l  l  scoring  WORKSHHin' 


I.  -V     ■  ■       ■.  ■  ■  .■  • 

i  Th0  shidcnlwiU  demoosbato  trotlcUrcy  In  WORD  ANA?^VS10A»nONETtC  ANALYSIS 
=  by  jrecogqUlng  iniUal  blencis  and  dlg^Aphsijr  (1^45),  er  (1-46),  ct  (i-4'r),  Ic  (i*4d)> 
idl         Ja  (i*5i>»  ib  (voiced)  (i*^^),  JMunvoleedrfUftd)  and  phonetic  part^H  (M9). 

\   ■  -     .     •      '  .  ' 


SCORINOIMSTRUCTZpNS 

^  At  Etch  SMU  teTd 
Proce^  ^0 

#ofIt«ms  (2) 


K   l-50h  1*50 


).  t-S2 


3.  Me 


4.  M$a  i-45a 


6.  l-48d  UiH 


6.  1-51 


1.  ♦ 


8.  1-47 


U52 


<8 


1-51 


1-49  U49 


1-41^ 


9.  1.5$d  1-531  ♦  0*  +  1.53  1-55 


1. 


3.  l-4ea 


3.\  1.47a 


4. 


1-45  l-45a 


t-4$ 


5.  1-51 


e. 


\ 


l-47a 


1.4ea  l-4ea 


1-51 


1-49  1-49 


1-50 


1-50 


8.         1-52         *  l-53a 


\ 
\ 

.■  .  -■  \  ■ 


ERIC 
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•      •  TSS  -  REO 

FOUNTAIN  VALl£Y  READING  SKI  LIS  EXERCISES      "    Phonellc  Analysis  Part  6 


1.  start     nrsl  Qrlp^ 

2.  right    ^green^  frog 
3/^ cars  0  cross  corners 


4.  for      farm  rfriends 


5.  animals   ( icnow  )  when 


6.  lucit  ^^wuw) 


7._^  can    ^chaw^  cats 


a  with 


6iP 


word 


his  things 

©1971.  RIcMrdL  2wel9A$uxi«tM.  I(\C.  fiT^ 


(children ^  cats  sheep 

2.  your  Qhen^ 

3.  brown    /groundy  morning 


5.^1ro^ 


4.f  trade  J     turtle  shirt- 
four  tfiree 


6.  then      ^^^kn^^  Iceen 

7.  duck        can  ^^quacT^ 


S.  paric  cry 


9/thinl(  ;  saw 


grow 


far 


Plate  21.2  SUSAN  SWADE'S  SELF  SCORING  WORKSHEET 


•   The  student  will  demonstrate  proficiency  In  WORD  ANALYSIS/PHONETIC  ANALYSIS 
byrecoenl£lnglnltlalMend8anddlgraph8ic  (l-45),  «r  (1-46),  Ci  (1-47),  It  U-48), 
^  (1-50),  in  (1-50,     (voiced)  (1-62),  lb  (unvolcedMi-S^)  ajid  phonetic  parl^tj  (M9). 

•  pCORINO iMTRUCnOl^        .  I 
At  Each  SfciU  Level 


Proceed  '  -0 
Reteach  -1 
loit  Items  (2) 
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The  FVTSS  can  also  help  the  teacher  identify  instructional  materials  to 
help  reteach  deficient  skills.  The  component  of  the  system  which  allows  him 
to  identify  appropriate  materials  is  the  Teaching' Alternatives  Supplement. 

Using  the  System  . 

The  purpose  of  .the  FVTSS  is  to  help  teachers  diagnose  reading 
problems  and  identify  instructional  materials  to  be  used  in  reteaching 
deficient  skills.  If  two  or  more  pupils  are  deficient  in  the  same  skills,  these 
common  deficiencies  » could  form  the  basis  for  group  work  on  the 
remediation  of  the  skills. 

In  most  classes,  especially  those  using  individualized  reading 
approaches,  there  are  some  pupils  who  read  far  better  than  average  and  those 
who  read  far  worse  than  average.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  a  great  range 
of  reading  abilities  within  a  class.  The  teacher  may  have  to  have  FVTSS  kits 
at  more  than  one  level  if  he  is  tp  adequately  meet  the  reading  needs  of  his 
pupils. 

To  use  the  system,  Jhe  teacher  first  tests  pM  QliMLepM  . 
of  the  cassettes  and  self  scoring  tests.  The  cassette  tape  administration  helps 
standardize  the  testing  situation.  Children  listen  to  the  tap^d  directions  and 
respond  to  questions  by  making  the  test  forms.  The  teacher  then  examines 
the  back  of  the  self-scoring  test  form  to  see  which  items  (objectives)  a  given 
child  missed.  The  items  are  keyed  to  objectives  in  the  Teacher*s  Martyal  and 
^in  the  Teaching  Alternatives  Supplement  (TAS).  Thus  thefcteacher  can  easily 
find  out  which  specific  skills  the  child  needs  practice  on  and  by  means  of  the 
TAS  cJm  find  the  exact  page  in  various  reading  series  on  which  that 
particul^skiirs  taught,  v 

Future  Plans 

Currently  under  construction  is  a  FVTSS  in  arithmetic.  Questions 
about  either  the  reading  or  arithmetic  system'  should  be  directed  to: 

Richard  L.  Zweig  Associates,  Inc. 

20800  Beach  Boulevard 

Huntington  Beach,  California  92648 
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1-24.  (onf  wo*i< 'w' 

1-2),  rvfuttf  vowil  cembin*lion 'fft' 

c.  iltutMitMtlom 

1'^.  ttfftiW  irOM«l  Co«t4Hn«l>On  'ty' 

d.  f-th  iubnHwl«fl« 

1-2T.'V'M*vo«i«t 

1.  iK-Wth  lubftilul  i<K)» 

1-29.  Iff tguiar  vcMr«4  rorr>fainat>on  Aw* 

f.  t-l  lk>tflitwl«n«  ~^ 

1-30.  )ril4u1«r  vo«v«t  cOm)]«n«iion 

l  it.  m^jftvmt  d^«Nonj  V            '            ^  " 

1  -32,  fnurmuf  d«p^rSontf 



1-33.  msitmut  d'ph^^onf  V" 

1-34.  fT>^»ImM^  d^p^l^o«fl  'vr' 

iriThtlconioAtrrt 'd* 

1-3S.  tniti«r  cdrt«tn«r«t  "k' 

1 

1-36.  HVtt»l  Wirv* '»p' 

1-37.  irMT»irbt»fxJ  ■ 

p-t.  »rttt«IC0n«6«l«hl  >' 

1-33.  »/iit«ti  blind  'it' 

1  39/^1  iTTiTwP^dVn'  ' 

li-l  mi(i4(Conion«ni  '1' 

1  40.  init;jri>ii«yj  w 

MKirntf«tbliftd'sp»* 

«nil>«t  c«fiion«<vt  'ft' 

1-43^itti<  ti*ft<!  'tV'  * 

p-  ^  1 ,  mit  i«r  conio<v»ot 

1  4lTrv-T^l  bliixl  "W 

>-44,  tn4t<4l  bfind  'cl' 

p>1],  iA<li4(  conionini  '1' 

145.  ♦rm^  brtr^  'li' 

p>t4.          eontAn«nl 't' 

t-«6.  jr<t.«J  Wiftd'ar' 

p>1S.  init^  COm^nAnl 

i  47,  inir^«j  brand  'cr'  /\ 

— 

p>1|.  mi|i*t  conion4n|  'y* 

1  49.  in<l<«4  b'ind  tr' 

p-1  ?.  initiAt  digraph 'ih' 

*-49.  phof^lic  p«rt 't^u'  ■ 

p>IB.  d<|r«pn 

1-50.  tniii«4  df^r*^  '«h' 

M.  fjt>«r  oorv«on«fil 'd* 

1-51,  )niii«(  d'O'^H^hn' 

f  <2.  f  rn«j  cOfv|on*nt  1i' 

1-53  in>[:il  (fiQf  tph  'iK'  WOKtdl 

1-3.  tit>«reohion«nl '1'  ' 

1  53Ki>t;tl  digraph 'ih' Ittftwoictd) 

1-4.  frrt*>  <9n|on*nJ 'm' 

21,  iniii«i  cofnon^ni 't' 

1-5.  tf««l  w>ioA*nt  'n* 

2'2,  tnit«i  comDiiani  *v' 

»  6.        corttoftinl  'p* 

2-3,  hjrd  9' 

1  7,  ttt\»t  «i>ftioft*nl  'f ' 

2  4.  >n»i  V 

2  b,  t»9ul#  »ov<»«l  eOfnb4'^it■ofl  'it* 

1-9.  »»r\«l  «af»»Ort*ri| 

2-^  fi^ulx  wtMiri)  combtntttofi  '1 »' 

1-10.  r>f\«J  pN)^>c  peti 'n' 

2  7.  ir^'v  «oiA»H  <(Ht4>tn4T>0A  *di' 

1-n .  fk^^  p»«ntt«  p«r1 'r«' 

2  9.  tnil  tl  d^gripti 'cit' (hi         .  » 

1  t2.  r.nal  p»WA«tic  p«r1  'th' 

2  9.  ^rtgu'Jl  vOM«J  c<ynbiA«tion*M: 

1  1  J.  fin«4  pNirwtic  p«ri 'ch' 

2  10.  p^nitic  Mtt 'k^' 

1  14.  r»n*l  phOAcric  p«ri  It' 

1  15.  ihort  vovMt '■' 

3-1 3.  fiMit  CQnioA«nl  V 

1  1^.  ihorlvQwfi'i' 

— — 

3-13.fin«4bl*rid'nli' 

1-1 7.  Wwt  *o*fl  V-  

 -V 

314.fin4rbit«^d'nd' 

1  1a.l^«rf  V 

3  IS.  fin«1  bit<^  nt* 

1  19.  ^*ort  M}w«<  *«'  ' 

2t6,tfnifd^«p*t'rfi' 

1  M.  l04>9  <«M«4  V 

3-17,  phon4t<e  p»n  ^ig^'  ; 

1-31.  lon«vO«Ml 

3-19.  plto/^t«  ptrl  S^* 

1-77.  (OAf  «ttM<  V 

2-19.  pftonttit  part 

1  3).(of^«o«««(V 

3-30.  tft^KiKanf 'oy* 

OS 
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Plate  21.3  PUPIL  PROGRESS  PROFILE 
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Summary 

1 .  The  Fountain  Valley  program  helps  teachers  diagnose  children's  specific 
learning  problems  and  identify  materials  for  teaching  specific  skills. 

2.  The  system  contains  behavioral  objectives  for  277  different  reading 
skills  for  grades  1  -  6. 

3.  In  kit  form,  the  components  of  the  Fountain  Valley  system  include  a 
teacher's  manuali  a  series  of  tests  on  cassette  tape,  a  series  of 
self-scoring  work  sheets,  a  Pupil  .Progress  Profile,  and  a  Teaching 
Aitematives  Supplement. 
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APPUCATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  MODEL 
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PREFACE  TO  CHAPTERS  TWENTY-TWO,  TWENTY-THREE, 
TWENTY-FOUR,  TWENTY-FIVE,  AND  TWENTY-SIX 

Up  to  this  point,  this  course  has  dealt  with  developmental  learning  of 
children  \t  a  rather  general  level;  that  is,  the  information  has  not  been 
presented  in  terms  of  specific  learning  areas.  Part  Vil  is  devoted  to  helping 
the  teacher  apply  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  to  specific  areas;  Language 
Development,  Reading,  Mathematics,  Social  and  Emotional  Development, 
and  Motor  Development. 
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CHAPTER  22.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TfeACHINfe 
MODEL  is  a  presentation  of  the  basic  concepts-  of 
linguistic  descriptions  of  language « 


Diagnpstic  language  teAching  must  operate  within 
a  total  framework  which  reflects  language  as  an 
integrated  system  of  Interdependent  skills/i 
recognizes  that  all  levels  of  language  arej 
being  learned  8lmultaneo^JE^lyr^nd  acce  /jjulde- 
lines  provided  by  research)and  theory. 


Language  asaessnfent  considers  ii!iltation»  Iccjxipre'^ 
hensjoni  and  production,  . 


Nonstandard  dialects  are  not  serious  barriers  if 
a  child  needs  to  learn  the  standard  dialect 
because  a  young  child's  ability  to  learn  language 
Is  great  .  .  " 


Reading  readiness  Is  a  i  f unction  of  mental 
development. 


A  variety  of  informatloh  sources  is  available  to 
teachers  on  a  national  level. 


\                  . .     .  ■ 
V 

CHAPTER  23. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  READING 

CHAPTER  24. 

APPLICATION  (JF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MATljEMATICS 

]   '                                  ■  ,      '  ■ 

CHAPTER  25. 

APPLICATION  6?  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER  26. 

APPLICATION  or  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MOTOR  DEVEL(3tMENT-V 
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CHAPTER  TWENTYTWO 
LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


This  chapter*  acquaints  teachers  with  basic  concepts  of  linguistic 
descriptions  of  language.  Such  knowledge  should  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  teachers  in  recognizing  and  describing  accurately  the  problems  of  children 
who  show  signs  of  deUy  or  deviation  in  language  learning.  Only  important 
ideas  are  presented  which  have  immediate  relevance  to  language  assessment 
and  remedial  planning. 

\  Diagnostic  language  teaching^  though  it  aims  at  amelioration  of  specific 
defects  or  enhancement  of  specific  abilities,  must  operate  within  a  total 
fratnework.  It  must  reflect  awareness  that: 

k     Language  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  certain  skills  but/rather»  an 
\  integrated  system  in  which  these  skills  are  interdependent. 

In  the  crucial,  preschool  years,  language  learning  goes  on  at  all 
levels  of  language  simultaneously, 
1.  3.    Research  and  theory  can  piovide  guidelines  concerning  factors 
which  seem  to  be  important  in  children's  normal  language 
learning. 

The  discipline  of  linguistics  deschbes  different  languages  and  how,  in 
general,  language  seems  to  work/ It  considers  language  as  havin^^different 
levels  -  phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and  semantics. 

1.  The  phonological  level  deals  with  the  speech  sounds  and  how  they 
are  produced.  Linguists  use  the  concept  of  phoneme  to  designate  the 
smallest  sound  unit  in  language  which  affects  nieaning/thou^  it  is  of  itself 
meaninglesSr  It  affects  meaning  in  the  sense  that  native  speakers  observe  a 
difference  if  that  unit  or  phoneme  is  changed  or  taken  away  (ex.  when  cat  is 
changed  to  hat  or  at).  The  actual  speech  sounds,  sincfe  they  are  strung  along 
as  segments  in  time,  are  caUed  segmental  phonemes.  Those  features  of  the 
intonation  given  to  sounds,  syllables  and  phrase  aAd  which  affect  meanirig 
(ex.  when  stress  is  shifted  in  ''contest  -  contest'*)  are  the  supra-segmentil 
phonemes.  To  assess  phonological  competence  it  is  necessary  to  check  a 
child's  ,  mastery  of  age-^ippropriate  segmental  phonemes  and  his 
understanding  and  use  of  intonation.  1 

Intonation  is  th«  aspeot  of  the  sound  system  that  the  child  normally 
acquires  first.  The  child  has  learned  the'vowel  sounds  by  the  time  he  is  using 
one  or  two-word  sentences;  mast&ry  of  the  con^nant  sounds  may  take  him 
fully  five  or  six  moie  years/Plate  22.1  is  a  phait  of  symbols  often  used  to 
describe  all  the  English  speech  sounds.  Plates  22.2  and  2|.3  indicate  the 
average  age  at  which  different  English  consonant  sounds  are  normally 
learned  and  the  sequence  of  development  of  speech  blends. 
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Plate  22.1 
CHART  OF  PHONETIC  S YM  BOLS 


/Vi/  KaKt/ 

/n/  none 

/llW/  WllClllvi 

'  \  ■  •  ■ —   >, 

/I/  live 

/n  /  nng  » 
7    /p/  pen  ^ 

/A  /  thin 

1 

/J/  men 

/g/  go 

/f/  red 

:      //  /  show 

/h/  hand 

?  /s/  see 

/r/  azure 

/j/  yes  . 

/t/  top 

/t  /  church 

/k/  car 

/v/  van 

/d  /judge 

/)/  lamb 

/w/  wagon 

/m/  man 

/z/  zone 

VOWEL  SOUNDS 

/i/  feet 

/a/  father 

/^//  fur 

/o  /  rur 

/J/  sit 

/d/  ball 

/  al/UUl 

/e/  bed 

/o/  notei 

IaI  hiitt^r 

1  jL  1  Uiliivl 

/a?  /hat 

/u/  loot 

/ 

1  ^    1  lllUlVIvl 

(also3^) 

/a/  ask 

/u/  moon 

1^  /murder 
(alsodO 

DIPHTHONGS  ^ 

/ei/day  ^ 

/r  3 /sheer 

/au/cow 

/ai/tie 

/go /bear 

loo  /  tow 

/ox /boy 

/oa  /bore^ 

/xtr/cute^ 

/oa /tour 

/ju  /you^ 

^The  symbols  /  r/,  /  u/,  and  /ju/  are  used  in  accented  syllables  or 
one-syllable  words;  the  symbols  /  r/  and  /j  /  are  used  in  unaccented 
syllables..  ,  . 


Plate  22  2 

SEQUENCE  AND  NORMAL  AGE  OF  MASTERY  OF  SPEECH  SOUNDS 


By  age  3  /b/Jm/ and /n/, /l7,  and /w/ and /h/ 

By  age  4  /p/,Vd/,  /g/  and  /k/  and  /j/^and  /I/ 

ByageS  /t/./v/./s/,-/z/,///.and/?/  . 

ByageS  1/2""'  '  '  /t//,/r/ 

By  age  6  /d-j/  : , 

By  age  6+  /  6  /  and  /  j  / 


All  the  vowel  sounds  arc  noimally  developed  by  age  2 


From: 

MENYUK,  P.  The  Acquisition  and  Development,  of  Language,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J  Pientice-Hall,  Inc  1971 
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..      Plate  213 
S1'F.F;CH  BLENDS  DEVELOPMHNT  CHART  ^  ^ 

A  roiigli  developmental  sequence  appears  to  exist  for  acquisition  of 
consoiinnt-souiul  blends  as  well  us  for  acquisition  of  individual  sounds, 
althougli  the  forrncr  shows  nnich  more  variability  than  the  latter.  Shine  and 
Frcilini;er  suggest  the  order  of  dcvelopnlfjnt  of  speech  blends  as  given  below. 
In  this  list  sounds  are  rendered  in  traditional  orthography,  and  the  authors 
incKide  the  phonemes  /tj/  as  in  dlmrch  and  /dj/  as  in  Judge  among  Hie 
sound  blends, 


1 

1 . 

nip 

(dump) 

26. 

fr  (frog) 

2. 

Ilk 

(bank) 

2  /. 

br  (broke). 

3. 

kw 

(quick) 

28. 

Iz  (nails) 

4. 

ch 

(church) 

29. 

sm  (small) 

5. 

ps 

(lips) 

30. 

sw  (sweet) 

•  O.  ' 

dr 

(dress) 

\ 

o  I . 

IV  ^^vweive^ 

7. 

gr 

(green) 

32. 

sk  (skate) 

8. 

j 

(judge) 

33. 

str  (street) 

9. 

gl 

(glad) 

34. 

skw  (square) 

10. 

dw 

(dwell) 

35. 

ngg  (finger) 

11. 

ks 

(books) 

36. 

ns  (fence) 

12. 

bl 

(blue) 

37. 

sn  (fnake) 

13. 

tr 

(tree) 

38.° 

d7-  (birds) 

14. 

nd 

(land) 

39. 

spr  (spring) 

15. 

nt 

(aunt) 

40. 

gz  (rugs) 

16. 

fl 

(fly) 

41. 

pr  (pray) 

17. 

pl 

(play) 

42. 

If  (wolQ 

18. 

nz 

(runs) 
(spade)  ' 

43. 

si  (sleep) 

19. 

sp 

44. 

It  (beU)  . 

20. 

kl 

(clean) 

45. 

skr  (scream) 

21. 

St 

(star) 

46. 

spl  (splash) 

22. 

kr 

(cry) 

47." 

thr  (three) 

23. 

ngz  (si'igs) 

48. 

Id  (cold) 

24. 

mz 

(homes) 

49. 

Ik  (silk) 

25. 

ts 

(lots) 

50. 

tl  (bottle) 

From: 

SHINE,  R.  E,  and  J.  J;  FREILINGER,  Practical  Methods  of  Speech 
Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (Davenport,  Iowa:  Teaching  Aid, 
Company),  1962. 
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2.  the  morphological  level  refers  to^  the  smallest  combination  of 
sounds  that  has  meaning  (morpheme),  and  the  \v$y  word|.are  composed  of 
morphemes  (morphology).  All  words  are  eithe^^iingle  niorphemes,  in  which 
casfe  they  are  root  words  (book),  or  morphe^n^  combinations,  in  which  case 
they  are  compound  words  (bookworm),  >or  derived  words  (bookish),  or 
Inflected  words  (booked).  The  last  t\ya  cases  make  use  of  derivational 
morphemes  -  (the  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  give  new  meanings  to  the 
words  they  become  attached  fo  and  thus  are  a  major  source  of  vocabulary), 
and  inflectional  morphemes  (grammatical  word  endings  like  the  plural, 
possessive  case,  adjective  comparison,  or  verb  agreement).  In  assessment  of 
morphological  competencies,  inflectional  morphemes  especially  are  checked. 
At  preschool  age,  awareness  of  derivational  morphemes  as  distinct  word 
elements  is  not  developed  to  any  great  extent,  except  perhaps  for  a  fev/ 
common  ones  like  tmbutton,  w«dress,  teacher,  farmer,  etc. 

3.  The  syntactical  level  of  language  deals'  with  the  way  words  are 
grouped  into  meaiiingful  sentences  which  other  people  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  which  they  can  accept  as  "correct"  (sounds  grammatical  to 
others).  This  level  has  five  major  components. 

Awareness  of  major  word  classes.  The  awareness  of  major  word  classes 
helps  the  child  string  words  together  correctly  so  that  he  \vill  say  "these 
trees,"  but  not  "these  c)imbs.**  There  are  two  major  word  classes—  form 
(content)  words  and  function  words.  Form  words  describe  objects  or  events 
in  the^environment,  or  the  qualities  of  them.  They  carry  the  primary 
meaning  in  the  sentence  and  the  child  uses  them  almost  exclusively,  in  the 
early  development  of  his  communicative  career.  Function  words  are  little 
words  which  connect  the  form  words  and  mainly  play  a  grammatical  role. 
They  give  sentences  "frames." 

An  increase  in  the  use  of  function  words  and  a  decrease  in  percent  of 
content  words  is  an  indicator  of  a  child's  linguistic  growth.  Between  ages  2 
and  4,  the  shift  is  normally  about  25%;  in  adults  function  words  make  up 
60%  of  all  speech  and  40%  of  their  writing. 

t3  ... 

Knowledge  of  basic  sentence  types.  Knowing  the  basic  sentence  types 
means  the  child  is  awaie  of  the  simple  declarative  sentences,  without  any 
elaboration,  which  employ  transitive  verbs  (I\  wash  the  windows;  I  give  you 
the  sponge),  intransitive  verbs  (John  works;  Lisa  sits  nicely)  or  linking  verbs 
(Johr^^  looks  happy;  Troy  is  a  darling). 

Knowledge  of  basic  grammatical  relationships.  When  he  knows  basic 
grammatical  relationships,  the  child  is  aware  of  the  subjcctHSbject  and  other 
word-order  distinctions  which  regulate  which  words  can  c6-0Qcur  and  which 
canncjt  (e.g.  it  is  correct  to  say  "the  long  road,*'  *'the  dii  t  road,"  and  "the 
roadlf  very  long,*^  but  hot  "the  road  is  very  dirt/' 
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r  Ability  to  substitute.  When  a  child  can  substitute,  he  has  realispd  that 
words  or  phrases  which  occur  in  the  sdme  sentence  position  maylreplace 
each  other.  '  ^ 

Knowledge  of  transformations.  A  child  understands  transformations 
when  he  knows  the  word  order  and  other  changes  that  must  be  made  In 
order  to  produce  either  vaViants  of  a  single  basic  sentence  (John  hit  Mary» 
Why  was  Maty  hit  by  John?)  or  a  compound  or  complex  sentence  involving 
conjoining  or  subordinating  more  th^in  one  simple  sentence  (John  hit  Mary. 
Mary  hit  Jphn  back.  John  hit  Mary  and  Mary  hit  him  back). 

The  basic,  simple  sentence  patten)s  and  simple  transformations 
(negation,  commands,  questions)  and  much  of  the  morphological  system  arc 
acquired  by  most  children  before  school  age.  However,  full  morphological 
development  takes  until  about  age  8.  Many  more  complex  grammatical 
forms  (for  example,  clausal  connectives  like  '*if,*'  **arid,"  "because,'* 
auxiliary  verbs,  and  the  passive  form)  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent  by 
preschool-age  children,  and  full  meaningof  these  may  take  quite  a  few  years 
longer. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  from  the  first  ernergence  of  any 
new  structure,  for  example  the  plural  marker  or  the  negative  form,  quite 
some  time  will  elapse  before  the  child  can  use  it  consistently  and  correctly  in 
all  appropriate  situations. 

At  all  levels  of  language,  a  rule  being  learned  is  applied  first  in  familiar 
contexts  and  with  regular  items,  and  in  unfamiliar  contexts  or  with  irregular 
words  only  after  a  lot  of  practice.  Plates  22.4  and  22.5  are  charts  which 
shov/  linguistic  researchers*  observations  on  early  stages  in  sentence 
development  and  word-class  differentiation,  and  a  summary  containing 
observations  and  a  rough  time  table  for  normal  emergence  of  basic  grammar 
structures     ^  -  ^ 

4»  The  semantic  level  of  language  refers  to  the  meaning  of  statements, 
and  semantic  ability  is  abihty  to  interpret  this  meaning.  Semantic  range  of 
concepts  includes  personal  experiences,  "mental  idea"  toward  those 
experiences,  and  whatever  brings  that  idea  to  mind.  Attributes  are  the  things 
which  are  included  in  the  meanings  of  a  concept  and  a/r/cfl/  attributes  are 
those  meaning^  which  are  shared  by  people,  and  which  form  the  basis  for 
successful  communication.  Full  interpretation  involves  both  linguistic  and 
nonlinguistic  skills  (such  as  understanding  gestures,  evaluating  the  ispeaker's 
background  land  the  situation  —  these  are  sometimes  called  communicative 
skills),  The  ' child  needs  to  develop  both,  but  the  mainly  linguistic 
components  of  semantic  competence  are  these: 
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Plate  22.4 

Some  summary  FEAttjREs  of  development  of 

THE  SYNTACTIC  SYSTEM  ' 


Emerging  Process  or  Structure  .  Approxim  jt^^e  In  Months 

When  the  child  produces  single  ^yords,  these  12-20 

are  sentence-like  in  meaning  because  he 

applies  different  intonation  contours.  Also, 

the  words  he  chooses  represent  the  /op/c  of 

the  situation  he  finds  himself  in;  e.g,  he  may 

say  "light  our  and  point  to  the  bulb'  but 

VW*  as  he  points  to  and  wants  to  turn  the      /  ^ 

switch.  '  '  ^ 

When  he  uses  two-  or  three-word  utterances,  ,  28-33 

the  words  already  form  categories,  and  4heir 
combination  is  systematic.  The  categories  are  ' 
not  yet  like^dult-fbrm  classes    they  have;  in  ™  ^  ^ 

the  main,  semantic  delimitajtion  -  but  the 

is  the  same.  Two-word  utterances    '  •  [ 

have  intonational  contours,  of  declarative,  ^ 
imperative,  questioft,  dnd  negative  sentence 
types. 


Sentences  take  the  subject  +  predicate  form  28-36  • 
(e.g.  "big  boat**  become?  "that  a  big  boat'*; 
"eat  cake"  becomes  "John  eat  cake*'). 

The  predicaite  expands  to  verb  +  object  28*36 

C*don*t  touch  me'*);,verb  + adverb  ("put  it 

here**)vverb+  prepositional  phras€(  ("put  it  on  ^  ^ 

table"). 

The  subject  b.  dm'es  ex|)anded  into  a  «ow«  30-36 

phrase  through  addition  o(  modifiers  Jike     ^  ' 

articles,  quantifiers,  possessive  nouns  and 

pronouns,  or  adjectives  (e.g.  "Daddy  new 

coat*';  "some  more  milk").'    .  i  ,     *  •  , 

.  ■       ■   .  ■  '  ■  ■  '   ■     ■  ,  ■    \  ■"■ 

^  *        ■     \     -     ^  '^  ■■  {  ■   ■  j.. 

The  noun   phrase  becomes  a  moveable  30-40 
structure  — .it  is  usied  in  both  subject  and 

jdicate  position.  ^  r  ' 
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SOME  SUMMARY  FEATURES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  SYNTACTIC  SYSTEMS  (Cont.) 


Emerging  Process  or  Structure  Approximate  Age  in  Months 

Negative  form  ("I  npt  here'*)>  interrogative'  30-40 
("Is  he  coming?*'),  w/i-  questions  ("How  he 
do  that?")  appear.  ' 

Past  tense  appears  ("I  broke  my  car**;  "it*s  33-45 
broked**). 

plural  marker  appears  ("See  those  kittens?").  33-45 

\Progressive  i-ing)  form  appears  ("turning  33-40 
Vpund";"Igoingdropit?). 

Fbrms  of  to  he  appeal,  first  in  yerb  role  35-42 
("Wtiat  is  that?",  "that*s  a  truck"),  later  as 
auxiliary  ("we  are  working  hard*'). 

Verb  agreement  appears  ("I  don't  see  him";  35-45 
"he  doesn*t  know"). 

Possessive  marker  appears  ("mommy's  bag*';  35-45 
"those  are  mine"). 

Verb  comi)lement  appears  ("I  want  to  play").  3545 

Some  auxiliaries  appear  ("I  did  see  him";  "we  36-45 
can  do  this'*;  "I  won't  play"). 

Relative  clause  appears  ("1  don't  know  what  55+ 
is  missing**). 

Reflexive  ("washed  himself*);  passive  ("got  6Q+ 
spanked";   "was   sent    home*');  adjective 
comparison  ("the  biggest  of  all'*). 

Auxiliary  Ative  ("I  have  been  thinking"),  60-72+ 

various  conjunctions  ("if/*  "so,'*  "because"); 

nominalization  (^*$he  does  the  shopping"); 

participle  complement  ("I  like  playing").  / 
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Adcquato  vocabulary.  An  adequate  vocabulary  which  allows  him  to 
expre^  hiitlsclf  about  things  and  events  in  his  familiar  envifonment » 

Definitional  ability.  Definitional  ability  is  not  fully  developed  until 
adolescence.  In  children,  researchers  report  rouglily  this  progression; 
identifying  statement,  description  of  prominent  perceptual  characteristics, 
statement  of  use  or  function,  synonym,  supcrordinate  concept,  word-history 
information.  Children  of  preschool  age  rarely  progress  beyond  description  of 
features  or  function.  Definitional  (ibility  also  includes  knowing  more  than 
one  definition  which,  again,  is  not  usually  achieved  at  preschool  age. 

Paraphrasing.  The  ability  to  paraphrase  allows  the  child  to  restate 
something  heard  or  read  in  liis  own  words  while  prcsewing  the  meaning. 

Evaluating  trutli  value.  The  ability  to  evaluate  th<j  truth  value  of 
sentences  requires  essentially  the  entire  range  of  linguistic  skill?,  but  it  hinges 
crucially  on  at  least  knowledge  of  the  words  in  the  kntence  and 
undcrstandingof  the  particular  sentence  pattern.  \ 

Detecting  ambiguities  and  absurdities.  The  ability  to  detect  ambiguities 
and  absurdities  allows  the  child  to  become  aware  of  incongruity  in  such 
expressions  as  *'dainty  elephants"  or  "hovy  good  meat  tastes/'  It  requires  a 
knowledge  of  different  lexical  possibilities  for  the  word  involved,  ability  to 
derive  its  meaning  from  the  sentence  context,  and  ability  to  derive  its 
meaning  from  the  larger  context. 

In  preschool  years,  linguistic  semantic  growth  does  not  extend  far 
beyond  acquisition  of  vocabulary.  This  is  quite  rapid:  at  2  1/2,  children  use 
six  time^  the  number  of  words  they  used  at  2,  and  at  3  1/2,  three  times  the 
number  they  used  at  2  1/2.  From  about  age  3,  expressive  vocabulary 
normally  increases  by  1,000  items  a  year. 

By  far  the  major  part  of  the  semantic  system,  the  expres'^ion  of 
relationships  among  words  and  the  ''anchoring"  of  words  in  a  whole 
conglomeration  of  meanings,  is  built  after  the  preschool  years  and  is 
intimately  related  to  the  child's  total  intellectual  development.  Definitional 
ability  at  the  preschool  level  is  still  restricted,  in  the  main,  to  descriptions  of 
objects*  perceptual  characteristics  arid,  to  some  extent,  their  use  ^ 


Assessing  Children's 
Language  Growth 

As  a  FIRST  step,  a  general,  impressionistic  assessment  should  be  made 
to  see: 

L     What  level  of  verbal  functioning  a  child  is  at  (words  only,  phrases, 
simple,  compound  or  complex  sentences. 
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2.  Whether  his  receptive  language  command  is  adequate. 

3.  Whether  the  quantity  of  his  verbal  output  Is  comparable  to  other 
children's/ 

4»    Whether  *  he  is  intelligible  relative  to  his  age  and  amount  of 
speaking. 

5.    Whether  his  expressive  vocabulary  is  adequate. 

If  on  any  of  these  there  are  serious  doubts,  one  of  the  appropriate 
standardized  tests  described  later  in  the  chapter  should  be  administered. 

'For  a  check  on  the  initial  impression  or  on  a  particular  grammatical 
item,  a  NEXT  helpful  step  would  be  to  tape  record  some  of  the  child's 
speech  and  analyze  the  recording. 

Finally,  the  informal  procedures  demonstrated  in  the  course  (Pfato 
22*6)  should  be  used  to: 

1.  confirm  the  impressions; 

2.  ^  check  periodically  on  particular  elements  or  structures  which  a 
*  child  may  not  seem  to,  but  should,  acquire;  and 

3.  evpluatc  the  success  of  reniedial  activities  which  might  have  been 
used. 

The  informal  language  evaluation  techniques  which  were  demonstrated 
in  the  course  can  be  summarized  as  providing  situations  in  which  the  child 
has  to: 

Identify  sounds  in  minimal  word  pairs; 

Identify  pictures  which  test  sentence  comprehension; 

Repeat  sentences  which  contain  different  grammatical  structures; 

Manipulate  objects  to  demonstrate  comprehension  of  statements 

containing  different  grammatical  construe tion§]^^^  ~ 

Add  a  correct  inflection  to  real  or  nonsense  words; 

Complete  sentences  to  match  the  structure  of  a  model  sentence; 

Transform  sentences  to  match  the  structure  of  a  model  sentence. 

Verbal  competence  manifests  itself  in  three  ways:  imitation  according 
to  (imitating  those  structures  which  the  child  already  has  in  his  grammar), 
comprehension,  and  production  (spontaneous,  initiative  or  responsive, 
talking).  Language  assessment  should  tap  these  performance  modes. 


Teaching  Children  From 
Nonstandard  Speaking  Backgrounds 

A  teacher  may  have  children  in  his  class  who  consistently  use  **What  Hie 
name  of  them  animals?*',  '*We  all  is  hero,"  "Jim  didn't  have  no  bt^eakfuss," 
and  similar  expressions,  and  who  thereby  violate  conventions  of  the  kind  x^f 
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Plate  22.6 

INFORMAL  GUiDELINE  FOR 
ASSESSING  LANGUAGE  GROWTH 


1.  Speech  sounds 

2.  .  Sound  blends  / 

3.  Verb  agreement  -  Mom  goes;  we  go 

4.  Plural  marker  j  ' 

a.  noun  -r-  dog  =  dogs;  b6.V=  boxes 

b.  auxiliary  -  is  =  are;  was  =  were 

5.  Past  tense  marker  -  he  looks  =  he  looked;  she  stops  =  she  stopped;  we 
dance  =  we  danced. 

6.  Future  tense  marker  -  he  looks  =  he  will  look;  she  stops    she  will  stop; 
we  dance  =  we  will  dance. 

7.  Comparison  marker  -  nice,  nicer,  nicest.  He  is  nice.  She  is  nicer  than 
he.  Their  brother  is  the  nlce^/ of  all. 

clean,  cleaner,  cleaney/ZThe  house  is  clean,  The  school  is  cleaner  than 
the  house.  Hospitals  are  the  cleaney/ buildings, 
more,  most.  The  chair  is  expensive.  The  sofa  is  more  expensive.  The 
living  room  suite  is  most  expensive. 

8.  Derivational  morpheme  -  dress,  dresser,  dressy;  name,  rename, 
nameless.  ' 

9.  Possessive  marker  ~  The  flower  belongs  to  Joan.  It  is  Joan flower. 

I  ■  ■ 

10.  Subject-object  relationships: 

Active  -  Harry  bought  the  tall.  Passive  -  The  ball  was  bought  by 
Harry. 

Active  -  Eloise  won  the  free  trip.  Passive  -  The  free  trip  was  won  by 
Eloise. 

Active  ~  The  boy  pushes  the  girl.  The  girl  pushes  the  boy.  Passive  - 
The  boy  is  pushed  by  the  girl. 
1 K  Simple  sentence  -  Th6  cat  chases  the  dog.  Larry  eats.  Max  is  strong, 

12.  Question  transformation  -  Barb  sees  the  cat.  Did  Baib  see  the  cat? 
John  is  running.  Is  John  running? 

13.  Negation  -  I  will  go.  I  will  not  go.  They  are  riding  bicycles.  They  are 
not  riding  bicycles. 

14.  Indirect-direct 

P.O.  l.O,  D,0, 

objects  -  The  boy  threw  the  balL  The  boy  threw  me  the  balL  The  i  IciU 

'1.0.  D,0. 

read  the  story.    The  student  read  ihe  class  the  story, 

15.  Reflexive  - 

She  baked  the  cake  (or  herself.  I  shouldn*t  always  think  of  myself. 
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16.  Word  classes:  v  \ 

a     Preposition  -  to  the  store;    the  door;  beyond  the  dock. 

b.  Adjective  -  the  dog  «  the  black  dog;  the  flower  =  the  pretty 
flower.  I 

c.  Pronoun  -  John  is  tall  «  He  is  tall  Ann  walked  homt  ^  She 
walked  home.  V 

17.  Complex  transformation  W^"^ 

a-  Relative  clause  -  Aft^r  the  man  saw  the  car  speed  by,  he  called 
the  police.  The  tTee»  which  has  lost  most  of  Its  leaves,  h  dying. 

b.  Connectives  -  If  I  go»  you  will  go.  The  answer  is  correct  because 
she  says  it  is  You  may  leave         you  finish  your  homework. 

^      Either  you  eat  your  dinner,  or  youMl  get  no  desert. 

18.  Semantic  range  of  concept  -  The  word  **cat'*  can  mean  a  domestic  cat, 
a  lion  or  a  certain  type  of  person. 

19.  Definitional  ability  -  The  word  **cat"  may  mean  **Max/Va  four-legged 
furry  animal,  a  friend,  or  4n  enemy. 

20.  Paraphrase  -  The  ball  had  a  circumfrance  of  twelve  inches.  =  The  ball 
Nvas  about  twelve  inches  around.  /    .  ^ 

21.  Truth  value  of  statements  -  The  elephant  is  bigger  than  the  mouse. 
Since  it  is  summer,  I  am  wearing  my  winter  coat.  {Though 
grammatically  correct,  the  child  realizes  the  information  is  false.)  ^ 

22.  Ambiguities  and  absurdities  -  The  man  said  co\x\6i>tot  speak.  The 
cat  barked  2i\  the  dog.  The  cow  lumped  over  the  moon.  (As  in  21, 
though  the  sen^ences  are  grammatically  correct  their, content  is  absurd.) 


1        .  ■  ■ 
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language  ,  taught  in  school.  If  such  deviations  are  systematic,  the  children 
probably  si)eak  some  dialect*  All  languages  are  really  collections  of  dialects 
which  differ  in  certain  ways  from  their  respective /'standard**  language  6ut 
which  are  sufficiently  similar  in  their  sound  systenis,  grammar^  and-lexicon^- 
so  that  the  dialect  speakers  can  usually  converse  without  any  difficulty. 

'  Nonstandard  dialects  are  not  a  serious  communication  barrier, 
especially  for  young  children.  However,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  one 
dialect,  usually  the  '^standard/'  may  be  more  appropriate  in  certain 
circumstances  than  in  others. 

It  is  not  a  realistic  goal  to  *'get  rid  of*  the  child's  own  speech  habits  and 
•^substitute"  others,  since  the  child  spends  more  time  outside  of  school  than 
in.  Children  retain  great  language  learning  capacity  until  almost  their  teens. 
To  work  with  a  preschool  chi^d  with  a  nonstandard  dialect,  accept  that 
dialect  and  emphasize: 

L     Reasoning  ability  (what  would  happen  if .  .  .)  ' 

2.  Concept  development 

3.  Vocabulary  development 

The  teacher  of  children  from  a  nonstandard  speaking  background 
should  remember  that: 

1.  .  A  child^s  language  learning  capacity  is  regarded  as  normal  if  he 

comes  to  school  with  a  command  of  his  native  speech  at  a  level 
appropriate  to  his  age. 

2.  Because  of  young  children's  basic  ability  to  learn  any  language  or 
languages,  a  preschool  child  will  acquire  the  standard  dialect  if  he 
has  enough  contact  with  good  models  of  it.  ^ 

3.  While  he  is  acquiring  the  standard  dialect,  the  normal  la^  between 
comprehension  and  production  will  occur  in  the  child's  learning. 

4.  The  differences  between  standard  and  nonstandard  English  are 
usually  not  so  great  as  to  impair  communication  significantly. 

5.  Standard  English  is  not  superior  to  nonstandard,  but  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  is  often  more  appropriate. 

6.  The  child  from  a  disadvantaged  background  may  need  help  to 
make  better  use  of  his  verbal  ability,  especially  in  regard  to  precise 
descriptive  language. 


Reading  Readiness 

Reading  readiness  is  generally  considered  a  function  of  mental 
development,  and  should  be  preceded  by  competence  in  oral  language  skills. 
A  child  must  reach  a  certain  level  of  development  in  both  receptive  and 
expressive  language  before  he  can  be  considered  for  reading  instruction. 
When  observing  a  child  to  determine^  his  reading  readiness,  physical, 
intellectual,  lihguistic,  social,  and  emotional  developments  should  be 


considered  by  the  teacher. 
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Essential  language  command  in\plies: 

The  child  has  reached  at  least  the  simple  sentence  level. 

2.  His  sentences  are  welj-formed. 

3.  He  has  reasonable  verbal  fluency  and  jntelligibility. 

This  development  is  highly  individual  and  does  not  occur  at  a  fixed  age  for 
all  ^ 

.  Oral  language  development  and  eye-hand  coordination  are  maturational 
factors  whose  lack  suggests  that  reading  should  be  postponed.  Thus,  the 
teacher  should  be  sure  to  check  vision  and  hearing.  ^ 

Many  readiness  elements  do  respond  to  training  and  practice-  Among 
these  are: 

I     visual  and  muscular  coordination, 

2.  visual  discrimination  and  comprehension  of  visual  materia], 

3.  auditory  discrimination, 

4.  visual  and  auditory  memory,  V  • 

5.  iniere$t^  readiiigand  <f  ' 

6.  social  emotional  factors 

■    ■'.  ■   .    \  .  '  - 

Remedial  Objectives  and  Aclivi^tes 

An  appropriate  f<fm^ia1  strategy  for  a  particular  need  can  be  developed 
with  a  set  of  observations  oh  a  child  and  possibly  scores  on  some  tests. 

Criteria  for  referral  aie  not  clearcut  and  always  must  be  considered 
together  with  such  things  a?  individual  differences  in  children,  the  verbal 
environment  in  their  home.s  and,  of  course,  evidence  of  any  kind  of  sensory 
or  physical  impairment. 

A  belter  basis  for  judgment  exists  if  a  child  has  been  in  the  class  over  a 
period  of  hme  so  the  teacher  has  been  abl^  to  observe  his  progress  rather 
than  just  his  current  performance.  General  guidelines  are: 

\  The  most  urgent  problem  requiring  the  speech  clinician's  attention 
is  shown  by  the  child  who  does  not  associate  things  with  their 
auditory  symbol,  and  who  might  readily  respond  to  '*straw*'  or 
v*table"  at  snack  time,  but  be  unable  to  comprehend  if  asked  for 
the  one  or  if  requested  to  sit  at  the  other,  outside  ot'  the  isnacktime 
context  Sometimes  such  a  problert)  is  overlooked  because  the 
children  can  be  good  observers  and  function  reasonably  well 
within  a  group  by  imitating  others  This  impairment  may  be  based 
on  a  hearing  loss 
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2.  If  at  the  end  of  the  preschobi  period,  a  chlid  still  uses  words  or 
two-word  phrases  like  '^Gregory  block"  or  **juice  there,'*  he  is  also 
likely  to  need  professional  help^  regardless  of  whether  he  has  been 
in  the  preschool  program  for  some  tirne  or  is  just  coming  into  it, 

3.  Unintelligibility  of  speech  may  be  serious  if  it  results  from  lack  of 
^       vowel  sounds.  Even  If  a  child  speaks  in  two-word  phrases  only,  he 

should  have  no  trouble  producing  the  vowels. 

4.  With  consonant  sounds,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  if  a  child  is  1  1/2  to  2 
years  behind  the  normal  developmental  schedule;  he  should  be 
refened,  and  he  should  also  be  referred  if  he  has  voice  problems. 

The  main  objective  for  a  S  year  old  is  for  him  to  acquire  enough  words 
and  sentence  patterns  to  express  himself  in  simple  sentences.  If  a  child  is 
approaching  achievement  of  this  goal,  but  is  haying  trouble  with  a  few 
sounds,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken:  / 

1.  Help  him  hear  the  sound, 

2.  Give  him  the  sound  in  a  word,  then  the  sound  alone. 

3.  Have  him  attempt  the  sound. 

4.  If  he  produced  the  sound  correctly,  put  it  in  a  word,  then  in  a 
sentence. 

5.  If  he  didn't  pronounce  it  correctly,  imitate  what  he  said,  then 
repeat  it  correctly. 

6.  If  he  can  discriminate  the  sound,  keep  practicing.  Imitate  and 
correct  if  he  makes  an  error. 

7.  At  all  levels,^ BE  SURE  TO  PRAISE  HIM  WHEN  HE  DOES  WELL. 

If  a  child  has  not  been  able  to  abstract  basic  sehtence  patterns  on  his 
own,  the  teacher  should  restrict  the  flow  of  teacher  talk  for  awhile  in  such  a 
way  that  patterns  he  wants  the  chilJ  to  learn  come  to  stand  out  in  his 
speech.  The  teacher  should  repeat  the  patterns  often  enough  to  give  the  child 
a  good  chance  to  pick  them  up  arid  use  them  himself. 

Three  sentence  patterns  are  1)  identifying,  2)  giving  spatial 
relationships,  and  3)  describing/When  teaching  a  pattern: 

1 .  carefully  decide  on  the  pattern  and  its  wording 

2.  stick  to  the  same  wording 

3.  consistently  use  the  same  wording,  do  not  change  the  pattern  until 
the  cliild  has  mastered  it. 

The  ideal  way  for  preschool  children  to  learn  words  is  for  them  to 
experience  the  words  in  situations  which  demonstrate  their  meaning. 

The  preschool  teacher  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  for 
preschoolers,  the  best  time  for  language  development  activities  is  ALL  THE 
TIME;  that  is,  teachers  should  give  their  classroom  activities  a  strong  verbal 
orientation.  Classroom  erivironrnent  should  permit  and  encourage  t?Ak\ng.  If 
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a  child  demonstrates  specific  language  disabilities,  the  teacher  should  first 
isolate  kinds,  (articulation  problem,  severe  semantic  limitations,  problems  of 
recognizing  and  using  grammatical  forms  and  baste  sentence  patterns),  and 
then  engage  the  child  in  simple  activities  which  highlight  and  practice  the 
competency  he  lacks 

Some  Information  Sources  ^ 

For  the  teacher  who  wants  to  famiUarize  himself  more  thoroughly  with 
the  language  loluted  teaching  approaches  of  different  preschool  and  primary 
currlcuin,  three  recent  books  or  articles  may  serve  as  an  overview:  Parker's 
Preschool  in  Aaton,  Sivit\ky'$  Preschool  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
and  John  &  Moskoviiz'  "Preschool  intervention  programs  with  a  language 
focus/*  in  Linguistics  in  School  Programs,  Classman *s  ^'Directory  of 
resources  on  early  childhood  education"  lists  and  describes  centers, 
organizalions,  educational  laboratories,  and  major  publications  which  focus 
on  preschool  education,  including  programs  on  language  development  for  the 
disa(ivantaged  and  for  exceptional  children  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Q^nti:r  (ERIC)  is  a  nation-wide  network  of  information 
clearmghouses  to  serve  all  professions  in  the  educational  field  Several 
clearinghouses  focus  on  areas  of  language-related  research  and  teaching: 

ERIC  Clearmghouse  on  the  Disadvantaged 
Teachers  College 
(J'olumbia  University 
New  York,  New  York 

KRIC  C  learinghouse  on  Early  Childhood  Education 
UniVersKy  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  lliinojs 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional  Children 
Couiu  iMor  Exceptsonal  Children 
Arlington,  Virginia 

■.  / 

ERIC  Ck^aringhouse  for  Languages  and  Linguistics 
Modern  Langiuige  Association 
New  Yoik,  New  York 

These  eleaiinghouses  collect,  process  and  disseminate  information  of 
recent  edue.ilional  research  They  answer  inquiries  addressed  to  them, 
provide  comprehensive  summaries  and  analysis  by  specialists  on  many 
pertinent  iiuesUons.  and  often  have  newsletters  and  other  publications  and 
servaOs  Writing  directly  to  the  relevant  elearinghouse  may  be  the  easiest 
way  for  a  iLachvr  to  obtain  ERIC  services 


If  the  teacher  has  zicess  to  a  good  library  at\d  is  ready  to  do  some 
research  and  reading  on  his  own,  several  library  resource^  may  be  very 
helpful  In  ERICs  monthly  publication, /?e^e(2rcft  in  Education  (R\E),  all  the 
documents  processed  by  all  clearinghouses  are  listed  and  described.  In 
boldface  descriptive  terms  or  headings  like,  **Language  Programs,*' 
''Preschool  Language  Projects,**  ''Preschool  Curriculum,**  "Language  Arts,*' 
etc.,  indicate  what  to  loojc  for,  and  the  contents  of  all  relevant  documents 
arc  then  described  following  such  a  heading.  Full  documents  can  be  obtained 
from  ERIG,  or  the  library  may  have  or  obtain  microfilm  copies.  Most  of  the 
educational  research  which  ERlCs  RIE  announces  and  describes  is  published 
in  papers  and  technical  reports.  A  similar  service  by  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Language  and  Language  Behavior  Abstracts  (LLBA),  riiainly 
describes  research  which  is  published  in  journals  and  books  and  which  is 
specifically  devoted  to  language.  '*Native  child  language  acquisitions,** 
'^Special  education  for  the  language  and  speech  handicapped,**  ''Native 
language  instruction,*'  and  "Speech  and  language  disorders*'  are  among  the 
headings  in  LLBA  which  might  be  of  particular  interest  to  a 
research-oriented  teacher.  A  directory,  Information  Sources  in  Hearing,^ 
Speccli,  and  Conummicqtion  Disorders,  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutions,  describes  societies  and  associations,  research  centers  and  their 
programs,  funding  agencies,  and  training  programs  concerned  with 
communication  disorders.  Finally,  from  the  Office  of  Information  of  the 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1611  N.  Kent  Street,  Ariington,  Virginia,  a 
teaclier  may  obtain  valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  such  questions 
as  language  programs,  language  descriptions  and  problems  of  disadvantaged ; 
speech,  and  language  teaching  materials  and  methodologies. 
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Plat^?22,7 

SOME  1LLUSTRATI0NS/6f  level  I  OBJECTIVES 


This  is  a  box. 
It's  a  box. 

I  put  the  ball  on  the  wagdn. 
There*s  the  yellow  box: 

Can  1  wash  my  hands?  Vm  all  doi]/e. 
Thisisn^t  a  box. 
It  is  not  a  box. 


I  want  the  box. 

Well  go  to  the  gym  today. 

Now,  we  all  run. 

We  jumped  up  and  down. 


Watch  how  I  crawl  I  do  it  this  wajT. 

Watch  how  John  crawls  He  does  it  this  way, 

John  picked  up  all  his  toys. 
John  gets  two  points. 

Hold  the  guinea  pig  on  your  lap  like  this. 
Then,  you  may  feed  him.  I 


Plate  22.8 

SOMfe  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LEVEL  H  OBJECTIVES 

There*s  the  box  which  has  the  broken  lid. 

I  put  the  ball  on  the  wagon  with  only  one  hand; 

It's  a  big  box,  /  . 

Can  J[  wash  my  hands  when  I*m  all  done? 

I  vv^nt  the  box  with  the  elephant  picture  on  it. 

We*ll  have  to  go  to  the  gym  today.  ^ 

I  didn-t  go  to  the  gym  yesterday.  r 

We  might  go  home  early. 

Watch  me  crawl.  I  do  it  this  way  •  ; 
Watch  John  crawl.  He  does  it  this  way. 

John  gets  two  points  because  he  picked  up  all  his  toys. 

If  you  hold  the  guinea  pig  on  your  lap  like  this  you  may  feed  him. 


'  '  Plate  22.9  . 

SPEECH  TRAINING  AND  CORRECTION  WITH  PRESCHOOL  AND  * 
EARLY  GRADE  AGE  CHILDREN:    SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 

CLASSROOM  TEACHER 


General 


I  Recognize  your  unconscious  teaching.  Children  are  good  imitators, 
and  you  are  an  influential  '^speech  teacherV*  to  them  at  this  age.  . 

2,  Evaluate  your  own  speech  and  voice  Tape  record  your  speech  and 
listen  to  it  and,  if  necessary,  make  definite  plans  to  improve  it^  ^ 

3.  Your  voice  should  be  clear  and  strong.bui  not  overly  loud 

4  Children  like  to  be  read  to.  Set  ^a  gooa  example  in  articulation, 
inflection,  phrasing,  etc.  when  you  read  to  the  class 

5  Keep  speech  fun  and  exciting  and  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  at  this 
^ge,  children  like  to  talk  .  • 

6.  Make  sure  that  your  classfoom  encourages  speaking  and  liste^^ 

It  should  be  cheerful  and  colorful  and  have  pictures  which  invite 
speech  -  but  avoid  confusion. 

7.  Have  activilies  which  force  childreft  to  listen  well  and  pay  close 
attention  -  for  example,  whispeiihg  or  voiceless  mouthing  of 
njimes  of  objects  or  litlcsof  familiar  stories. 

8    Provide  experiences  (n  volume  variation.  Work  in  groups  but  vary 

distances  between  speaker  and  listener.  > 
9.  Use  such  group  speech  activities  as  choral  speaking,  nursery 

rhymes,  and  singing  to  miprove  volume*  phrasfng,  rhythm,  and 
pitch 

Diagnosis 

10.  Know  liow  to  recogns/e  and  work  with  hard  of  hearing  children. 
Early  detection  of  hearing  problems  is  vital  to  their  progress  in 
language  and  education  All  pipblems  pertaimng  to  hearing  should 
be  referred  to  the  hearing  clinician. 

11.  If^a  child  shows  even  a  great  deal  of  nontluent  speech  at  this  age, 
ignore  it  Don  i  call  him  a  stutterer  or  giv:e  words  to  "help*'  him. 
Don't  have  him  start  over,  stop,  or  slow  down  Maintain  eye 
contact  with  him  arid  have  the^child  do  the  same 

.  12    Learn  how  to  identify  speech  disorders 
13    Refer  children  if  they  haven't  developed  all  the  vowel  sounds  or 

are  having  voice  problems. 
14.  Know  the  age  ranges  within  which  con&o/iint  sounds  are  normally 
mastered,  and  when  to  refer  a  child  or  work  with  him  on 
consonant  sounds. 


Remediation 


15.  Do  not  react  emotionally  to  a  child's  speech  disorder.  Do  not 

make  him  self-conscious,  ^ 
16;  Be  patient  and  understanding.  Do  not  push  a  child  too  far. 

17.  In  mattefs  of  discipline,  conduct,  presentation,  and  requiremertts, 
what  Is  good  for  the  "normal"  speaking  child  is  good  for  the 
speech  handicapped. 

18.  Encourage  oral  participation.  Don*t  penalize  a  speech  handicapped 
•'.child.;  .  }  : 

19.  Avoid  speed  drills,  tongue  twisters,  and  nonsense  syllables.  Speech 
activities  must  be  meaningful. 

20.  Don't  use  lip,  jaw,  tongue,  voice,  blowing,  relaxing,  or  breathing 
exercises  solely  for  speech. 

21.  Makfe  a  plan  to  work  systematically  on  speech  over  a  period  of 
time. 

22.  Use  gross  sound  discrimination  activities.  Gross  discrimination 
involves  recognizing  the  difference  between  sounds  which  are  very 
dissimilar^  as  and  /k/>  for  example.  Do  not  practice  fine 
discriminations  between  similar  sounds  such  as  fff  and  /  fi/. 

23.  Don't  correct  every  speech  error,  even  on  sounds  the  child  should 
have  developed.  ^ 

24.  Work  on^ooe  sound  at  a  time. 

25.  Good  postilre  is  essential  for  good  speech. 

26.  Praise  the  ycliild  as  soon  as  speech  Improvement  becomes  even 
noticeable,  but  don't  leave  the  impression  he's  good  only  vyhen  his 
sptecli  is  correct.  '  ^  j 


Based  on 

SHINE,  R.  E.  and  J.  J.  Frellinger,  Practical  Methods  of  Speech  Correction 
for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Davenport,  Iowa:  Teaching  Aids 
Company),  1962. 
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Plate  i2. 10 

SOME  COMMENTS  ON  RESPONSE  MODES 


Verbal  ability  is  manifested  in  three  ways  -  through  imitation, 
comprehension,  and  through  production  (or  expression)-^  , 

Imitation 

A  child's  imitative  ability  Is  often  used  as  a  measure  of  his  language 
development  Several  reasons  make  imitation  convenient  for  assessment.  For 
one  things  young  children  usually  hke  to  imitate,  and  they  can  easily 
understand  in  such  a  situation  what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Another 
advantage  that  one  can  test  them  on  many  different  types  of. constructions 
within  a  short  timci  since  ^switching  the  type  of  problem  (construction 
measured)  doesn't  require  a  whole  new  set  of  instr.uctlohvand  procedures. 
And  children  can  usually  imitate  structure^  before  they  can, use  them 
spontaneously,  and  often  before  they  fully  comprehend  them  A  Sentence 
Imitation  Test  which  elicits  many  e^rly,  as  well  as  later;  constmctions  is 
shown  on  Plate  22^1 1  A  teacher  rnay  want  to  adopt  its  specific  vocabulary 
to  his  own  classioom  situation  and  a  child's  experimental  background. 

The  child  tpay  not  perfectly  reproduce  the  model  sentence  given  him. 
That  model  may  have  embodied  constructions  which  he  hasn't  learned  yet^ 
or  it  may  be  so  long  ihat^he  can't  remember  most  of  it  But  his  imitation  will 
even  then  not  be  ''just  what  he  can  remember  He  will,  rather,  rephrase  the 
sentence  according  to  the  grammatical  rules  he  is  using  and  the  structures  he 
has  already  acquired 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the  kfnds  of  omissions  a  child  makes  in 
sentence  imitation  Imitation  also  follows  a  developmental  pattern  -  the 
older  a  child  is,  the  belter  he  can  imitate,  but  even  a  very  young  one  imitates 
systematically  Suppose  a  child  is  asked  to  repeat:  *We  can't  go  out  right 
now  because  it's  raining*'  It  he  can't  yet  repeat  the  whole  statement,  he  is 
more  likely  to  lephiasj  it  as  "Can*t  go  now,  raining,  '  than  as  '"we  out  it 
right''  01  repeating  part  of  the  statement  -we  can't  go  ouV  or  /'it's 
raining"  and  dropping  the  rest  One  researcher  asked  children  deliberately  Xo 
repeat  sentences  which  contained  some  grammatical  deviation,  for  example, 
*'We  have  child's  In  this  school"  or  **he's  washmghlsself '*  At  age  3  Vi,  many 
more  children  <n  their  imitation  changed  such  sentences  to  a  grammatically 
correct  form  than  at  age  5  Vi  The  researcher  observes  that,  as  children  grow 
older,  their  task  orientation  increases,  that  is,  they  are  better  able  to  follow, 
instructions  and  overcome  a  strong  tendency  to  change  such  sentences  to 
accord  with  the  rules  of  *'their"  grammar. 


Children's  senteric©  Jhiltations  normially  contain  those  words  which 
have  the  loudest  stress  In  the  model  sentence/ These  are  usually  the  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjectives  - 1  he  words  which  have  the  W^est  Information  ioad  ^ 
rather  than  other  parts  of  speech.  And  also,  the  words  retahied  are  usually 
those  toward  the  end  of  the  model  sentenc-  either  than  those  at  th^ 
beginning. 


Cdmprehensioh 

Comprehension  is  the  response  mode  that  is  often  referred  to  as 
**receptive  language.'*  For  assessment  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
response  modes.  One  coiild  not  respond^sappropriately  to  any  statement 
unless  he  had  the  ability  to  figure  out  its  ihekning  -  which  Is  to  comprehehd 
it.  A  child*s  ability  to  follow  directions  is  based  on.comprehenslon,  So  is  the 
ability^  in  adult  conversation,  to  project  ahead  of  time  what  someone  is 
going  to  say.  Often,  when  a  personals  searching  for  a  word,  the  listener  can 
supply  it  for  him;  and  may  even  subconsciously  know  what  someone  Is  goin| 
to  say  when  he  liad  bareiy  started  a  sentence;  These  things  are  related  to 
comprehension.  '  '  ^  ' 

In  order  to  comprehend  a  statement,  the  v^ords  of  which  it  is  made  up 
and  their  lexical  meaning  must  be  known  and  interpreted  in  the  particular 
conte)ct  {ti  which  they  occur.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  put 
together  -  that  is,  the  particular  syntactic  patterrf  they  make,  must  be 
considered;  If  a  secretary  says,  *i  find  myself  getting  thinner  and  thinner*' 
she  means  something  quite  different  by  '^thinner**  than  if  she  announces  VI 
finally  found  the  perfect  thinner.**  The  meaning  difference  is  determined  by 
the  syntax  of  the  two  statements.  ' 

This  ability  to  put  together  all  , the  semantic,  gramrriatical  and,  of 
course,  phonological  information  which  is  contained  in  a  statement, 
interpret  it  and  react  to  it,  is  acquired  and  reflects  a  knowledge  of  language 
or,  as  linguists  call  it,  a  linguistic  competence- 

t  ■    .  ■  ."  < 

■      j'      ;    .  .  '■  •  ■   "  ;  ■  •.•  -      '       ■  .      V.  ■. 

Production 

Production  is  the  response  mode  which  is  often  referred  to  as 
**expressive  language.**  It  refers  simply  to  the  fact  that  speech  is  constantly 
*- produced",  either  completely  spontaneously,  in  response  to  questions,  or 
by  prompting  as  when  the  teacher  tries  to  elicit  a  specific  verbal  response 
from  a  child.  The  productive  mode  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  last  to  be 
mastered.  As  is  well  known,  children  understand  and  imitate  statements  with 
particular  words  or  grammatical  constructions  long  before  they  can  use  these 
in  their  own  speech. 
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Plate  22.11 
SENTENCE  IMITATION  TEST 


Transformation  Type': 

Passive 

J  Negative 

Question 

Contraction 

Inversion 

Relative  question 

Tmperative 

Pronominallzation 

Se)?aration 

Got 

Auxiliary 7?e 
Auxiliary  have 
Do 

Possessive 

Reflexive 

Goiijunctipn 

Conjunction  deletion 

Cpnjunctioa^r  , 

Conjunction^ 

Conjunction  because 

Pronoun  in  conjunction 

Adjective 

Relative  clause 

Complement 

Iteration 

Nominalization 

Nominal  compound 


Sentence: 


ShVgothlt  byacar. ^  ^  J 

They  aren*t  my  toys.      .-^-'^'^'/-  \  .  ' 

Isthatanretruck?^^^^^:;.<^^^        V  f 

We'll  go  to  thezjoo  tomorrow.  //  i 

NovVlam^Jd^       '  < 

What  are  you  doing? 

Go  to  bed  ^ 

There  are  some  in  the  attic.  ' 

He  put  them  on  the  chair  ^ 

He's  got  the  measles. 

1  am  really  gojng  home.  • 

They  have  never  been  here.  \ 

I  did  wash  the  dishes. 

He*s  playing  with  his  brother's  truck. 

She  hurt  herself, 

The  dog  is  big  and  the  cat  is  smk\l. 

I  saw  a  boy  and  a  girK 

You  can  have  it  if  you  want  it. 

I  was/tiVed  so  I  went  to  bed. 

He  knows  how  to  read  because  he  goes  to  school. 

Daddy  came  home  and  he  brought  me  a  present, 

I  have  a  red  bicycle. 

1  don^t  know  what  to  say. 

I  want  to  sing 

You  have  to  go  to  school  to  learn  how  to  read, 
I  do  the  singing  and  she  does  the  talking. 
The  garbage  truck  has  gone. 


SLOBIN,  D.  I.,  ct  al.,  HeW  Manual  for  Cross-Cultural  Study  of  the 
Acquisition  of  Communicative  Competence,  1967;  pg.  194. 


Plate  22.12  ;„■/■ 
THE  TEMPUN-DARLEY  TESTS  OF  ARTICULATION 


Two  tests  are  published  together  in  a  spir&l-bound  »book;  a 
SCREENING  T$ST  which  the  TEACHER  can  use  for  a  preliminary  but 
comprehensive  speech-sound  examination/and  a  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  which 
the  SPEECH  THBIIAPIST  may  use.        ,  - 

The  first  section  of  the  book  describes  the  procedures  for  giving  an(|^ 
scoring  the  tests.  The  teacher  should  read  these  very  carefully  before^ 
administering  the  Screening  Test. 

■  -  .    ■        ' ■    ■ '  '-1 , 

This  section  is  followed  by  stiff  paper  cards  which  are  the  t^f  |tiat^rfal. 

One  card  shows  either  two»  three,  or  four  pictures  on  one  side,  and  on  the 

other  side  it  indicates  which  sound  1$  being  tested  and  gives  the  test  word  in 

a  sentence. 

The  teacher  may  either  say  the  'whole  sentence  and  have  the  child 
imitate  or  she  can  try  to  eWdf  the  test  word  from  the  child.  The  manual 
suggests  tkit  fot  preschooi  children,  imitation  may  be  the  more  appropriate 
method. 

:   ■        /     '        -    :  ■ ..,^/'-:-^V--' 

Ih^  first  50  pictures  of  the  test  materijil  mke  up  the  Screehtng  Tes^^^ 
To  score  the  Screening  Test>  the  teacher  de^rmin^  hoV  words 
the  child  articulated  correctly,  the  manual  provides 
for  eight  age  levels  (from  3  to  8  years).  If  the  child  obtaiiw^^^  correct 
than  the  cut-off  score,  the  manual  suggests  that  he  sl^fetfld  be  referred  to  the 
speech  therapist  for  a  full  diagnosis,  " 

A  reproduction  of  one  of  the  picture  cards  is  shown  in  Plate  22.1 3.  The 
test  words  and  test  sentences  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  th^' picture.  In  the 
book,  these  are  on  the  reverse  side,  so  that  the  teacher  can  easily  hold  up  the 
picture  card  to  the  child  and  read  the  sentences  off  the  back.       *  ^ 


TEMPLIN,  M/C.  and  F.  L  DARLEY,  TTie  Templin^Darley  tests  of 
Articulation:  A  Manual  and  Discussion  of  Articulation  Testing,  (2nd 
ed«,  Iowa  City,  Iowa*  University  of  Iowa),  1969. 


.101 


Plate  22.13 

PICTURE  CARD  FROM  THE  TEMPLIN- 
DARLEY  TESTS  O  f  ARTICULATION 


ERIC  ;  ^ 
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Plate  22.14 

NORTHWEStERK  SYNTAX  SCREENING  TEST 


This  test,  as  Its  nian\e  implies,  is  used  as  a  screening  test  by  the  speech 
clinician.  Teachers  may  use  it  as  well  to  get  an  estimate  of  children's  ' 
grammatical  developmerit  -  it  does  not  measure  articulation  or  semantic 
ability.  It  is  applicable  for  ages  3  to  8. 

The  follpwing  plates  are: 

Record  Form  with  sentence  pairs  (Plate  22.j5); 

A  picture  item  from  the  receptive  portion  (item  1 5)  (Plate  22. 1 6); 

A  picture  item  from  the  expressive  portion  (item  19)  (Plate  22.17);  and 

A  chart  for  the  expressive  portion  with  percentile  norms  for  the  3  to  8 

age  ranges  (Plate  22. 18)*  There  is  a  separate  chart  for  the  receptive 

portion. 

As  the  Recoi^d  Form  indicates,  the  te^t  measures  separately 'children*s 
receptive  (comprehension)  and  expressive  (imitation  and  production) 
command  of  important  morpholbgical  and  syntactic  competencies.  The 
teacher  shows  and  names  the  pic.ttires  withoutVof  course,  ^ving  clues  for  the 
(est  pictures  (for  example,  by  einphasizing  the  sentences  which  refer  to 
these),  In  the  comprehension  part  'Of  the  test,  the  chllci  points  to  the  picture 
which:  the  sentence  describes;  in  the  expressive  part  he  says  the  descriptive 
sentence  for  the  picture  the  teacher  points  to.  For  example,  oh  picture  item 
;1 5  (receptive),  he  should  point  <o  (b)  and  (c);  bn  item  19  (expressive),  he 
should  say  'The  boy  is  pulled  by  the  girl"  when  the  teacher  points  to  (a)  a"nd 
asks  "What's  this  picture?'* 

the  teacher  adds  up  the  child's  total  correct  scores  for  each  section  of 
the  test  and  uses  the  expressive  and  receptive  charts  to  see  how  well  the  child 
is  doing  relative  to  other  children  of  his  age.  If,  for  example,  a  4  Vi  year  old 
child  taking  the  expressive  section  of  the  test  had  been  able  to  name  only  14 
pictures,  he  would  just  reach  the  1 0th  percentile.  If  he  had  named  26  of  the 
40  pictures,  he  would  fall  between  the  50th  and  the  75th  percentiles. 

The  test  author.  Dr.  taura  Lee,  suggests  that,  if  a  child  scores  below  the 
10th  percentile,  he  needs  further  study  by  the  speech  clinician,  and  remedial 
language  training. 


,LEE,    L.   Northwestern   Syntax   Screening   Test.    (Evanston,  Illinois: 
Northwestern  University),  1969. 
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Plate  22.15 


NORTHWESTERN  SYNTAX  SCREENING  TEST 
RECORD  FORM 

N*"^^.   Sex  Date  Rh  c  A. 

Receptive  Score  _ — _  PefcentUe'  .    Exprewlve  Score  ;  Percentile^ 

Fathet^s Occupation   ^Mothef*sOccupatioh,_,,,.  _  ..^ 

Examiner  _____   Tilting  i  n^tirth 


It    The  cat  is  behind  the  chair. 
The  cat  is  under  the  chali.* 

^    1.    tht  biby  is 

Thcjbjby  is  not  sleeping. 

2.    She  goe$  upstairs,* 
He  goes  upstairs. 

2.    The  dog  is  on  the  box. 
Tho  dogisin  the  box.* 

3.    The  cat  ison  the  cupboard. 
The  cat  ii  Ln  the  cupboard,* 

3.    She  sees  the  Car.* 
He  sees  the  car. 

4.    The  boy  is  sitting.* 
The  boy  b  not  silting. 

4.    The  cat  Is  behind  the  desk. 
The  cat  Is  under  the  desk  * 

5»    The  deer  is  running.* 
'    '    The  deer  are  ruiuiing. 

5.    The  boy  pulls  the  girl. 

The  gill  pulls  the  boy.*  ^ 

6.    The  boy  sees  the  cat. 
The  boy  sees  the  cats  * 

6.    The  nsh  is  swimming.* 
The  fish  are  swimming . 

7.    The  boy  sees  him$elf. 
The  boy  sees  the  shelf.* 

7 .    The  gj;|  sees  the  dog.  ' 
llic  girl  scc9t)ie  dogs.* 

8.     The  milk  spilled. 
The  milk  spills.* 

8.    This  is  their  wagon.* 
_        This  is  his  wagon.  f 

9.     The  car  hits  the  train. 
The  train  hits  the  car.* 

9.    Thecals  play. 
ThecaipUys  *  • 

10.     This  is  their  dog  * 
This  is  her  dog 

— 1 

10.    Mother  say\;'VVliefe  is  that  boy?"* 
Mother  saySp^'Who    that  boy?'* 

11.     This  is  a  mother  cat  * 
This  is  Mother's  cat. 

-  11.     The  boy  washes  himself 

The  boy  washes  'he  shelf* 

\i.     ine  gui  v^iU  dnnk* 
_      Thb  girt  Is  drinking. 

12.    This  is  my  dog  * 
That  is  tny  dog. 

1 3.     Mother  feyi,  "Look  who  is  here." 
Mother  siys/'Look  what  ishere 

Vi.     The  car  is  in  ihe  gaiagt 
is  the  cat  in  the  garage?* 

14,     The  dog  ls\n  the  box 
Is  the  dog  in  the  box?* 

14.  The  boy  Aid  throve. ♦ 
The  boy  U  throwing. 

15.  The  boy  jumped, 
The  boy  jumps  * 

15.     The  boy  writes 
The  boys  write.* 

16.     Mother  says/'Whcrc  is  that  girl?"* 
Mother  $ays/*Who  is  that  girir 

J  6,     Mother  say8/*L0Qk  who  1  found." 
Mother  says/*Look  what  1  found 

17.     Has  Daddy  finished  dinner? 
Daddy  has  finished  dinner.  ♦ 

17.     Has  the  boy  found  his  ball? 
The  boy  ha?  found  his  ball  * 

18.     1  he  boy  is  pushed  by  the  girl .  * 
The  girl  is  pushed  by  the  boy. 

18.    This  is  a  baby  doH  * 
This  is  Baby's  doll 

19.     This  is  my  hat,* 
That  IS  my  hat. 

19     The  boy  is  pulled  by  the  girl  * 
The  girl  is  pulled  by  the  boy. 

20.     The  mother  shows  the  kitty  the  baby.* 
The  mother  shows  the  baby  the  kitty. 

20.     The  man  brings  the  gifl  the  boy  * 
The  man  brings  fhe  boy  the  gill 

TOTAL 

Comments:                          ^  I 

TOTAL 

Northwestern  University,  1969 


Plate  22.16.  PICTURE  ITEM  15,  RECEPTIVE  PORTION. 
NORTHWESTERN  SYNTAX  SCREENING  TEST. 


^  Plate  22.19 

PEABODY  PICTURE  VOCABULARY  TEST^ 

This  test  is  a  measure  of  children's  receptive  vocabulary. !?  is  designed 
for  the  age  ranges  from  approximately  two  years  to  approximately  18  years. 
The  test  kit  contains  a  splral  bound  book  with  Picture  Plates  (four  to  a 
page),  a  Manual,  and  Individijal  Test  Records.  * 

The  following  plates  show; 

.  A  t^icttire  plate  at  the  lowest  year  level  (No.  3)  (Plate  22.20); 
A  picture  plate  at  the  upper  year  levels  (No.  116)  (Plate  22.21), 

The  test  takes  only  about-lS  minutes  to  administer,  since  the  child 
merely'  needs  to  point  to  the  picture  pf  the  item  which  the  teacher  asks  for^ 
e.g./Tointtothebaby.*^       '  . 

V       the  teacher  establishes  a ,  basal  (tj^e  last  eight  consecutive  correct : 

Responses  before  the  first  incorrect  one)  and  a  ceiling  (six  out  of  eight 
incbrrect  responses)  and  tests  the  child  only  over  this  range.  Suppose^  for 

.fexahiple,  a  teacher  wants  to  test  a  child  of  about  5  years.  The  suggested  item 
t9  start  with  would  be  "wiener'-  (25);  If  the  child  got  alVitems  correct  to 

^*net*'  (41)  and  inissed  two  items  froi^i  **freckle'*  to  **signal"  but  then  six 
items  from  "capsule"  (50  to  "countelr"  (57).  his  basal  would  be  41,  his 
ceiling  57,  and  his  \m  score  49.  From  the  table  for  percentile  norms  in  the 
test  Wanual  the  teacher  could  then  find  that  this  child  scores  at  the  38th 
percentile;  that  is,  his  receptive  vocabulary  may  be  considerably  below  that 
of  avwage  children  of  his  age.  .  « 

"■j  '  ■         ■ ,  •  .  ■  ■■ 

/  ,  •  ■      ■  . 

/ '        ■■        ■      ■  ■  . 

■..I  ■  ...  '  ■  ■ 


DUNN,  L.  M.  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  reJ/^ (Circle  Pines,  Minn.: 
American  Guidance  Service;  Jnc.)  • 


Plate  22.22 

.  ■       '  ,     ■  ;■■ 

;        '  '  -     V        0*ti:  Birth  Mice; 

A9#:  Gridt;      '    ■        Father's  Occupatloft: 

Howe  languige/Dlalactt  Reidtng  Ability; 

•  -  '    •  .    ,   :-.  ■ -    langgage  Ability;  _  ' 


Deviation  Oescriptfon 

txamole  of  Student's      ■  Occurence 
DIaUct  Deviation  Occurence  Yes  No 

t.    k6  dliilnetfori  ^(w»in  InTlTil 

John  a  fin  inan. 

Oohn  gots  a  brover. 

Boy^i  curl'Cpn . 

She  has  a  coil  on  her  fore- 
head. 

4,  ni4)D  infWaT>ieak  streu  $yi^ 
Ubie  precedins  primary  itresii 
profejior«fa$sori  reporter* 
porter. 

Mr,  Friink  fessor  at 
Columbia.  . 

d.   Over  itress  on  weak  lyTlabie 
preceding  primary  stress.  .  ^» 
nce»  flui-tar,  1n*$urance. 

John  called  the  pd-llce. 

6*   Heavy  stress  on  rinaV  weak 
•yi'aDiei  accioenCt  presigentt 

PV  TutSQ   fwr   vnv  pro  lyBP  li 

of  the  class. 

L   lirop  -$  piurai  wrwr  / 

_iwo  ooy  piayeo  eaten. 

s.   Drop  's  possessive  marker. 

that  Joe  ball.  ■■■ 

9,   Analogy  oi^/-rt/in  ffiine  to  other 
possessive  pronovhSi  ooriii 
yourn,  hisni  hern;  theTrn, 

thai  p«nc11  is.  yOu^n. 

1 WaTogy  of"po$  s'a  s  sTve  Toinm  1ft 
all  relexlve  pronouns >  hisseU. 

Yhose  people  hate  their* 
selves. 

11 .  ^ubstHute  Ihea^o'r  those.    ' " 

Them  boys  tease  then  girls. 

12,  compound  detfonst^'a ttves ,  tha.t« 
therei  thetn-tbere.  . 

Them-there  teachers  scare 

me.  ■■  ■  ■ 

19.  Analyze  in/^ecte?  cofnpartscnSt 
y^hderfgllesti  lovingest 

Her  kitten  is  the  teyinpest. 

1 4 .  Ooub'ke-compVn  son ,  a  more 
pjrettfer  dress. 

Charlie  is  the  most  ugliest 
man. 

15.  No  distinction  of  ^erson-njm- 
ber  concord  with  verb  Be* 

We 'U 'here.     '  ■— v  . 
Vou  was  at  work. 

i6.  omu  -*  Yor  persort-numEeir 
concord. 

iie  say  I  no  goo<i. 
Yes,  he  d^. 

17.  Omit  /-if/  Of  present 
participle. 

He  open  a  Un  a  sardines. 

6mit  /-t.-ey.-ii/'bf  past 
i>.  8m?l  |e  \omi  before  predicate 

Hr.  crosbey  has  nop 
tjlchlhj.  V  . 

5<«HnaTives  and  adjeuivls.  . 

She  a  nice  teicher. 

He  handsorrte. 

20.  omit  B£  forms  before  present 
and  past  participle.  V 

X  90in9  home.  ' 
™  car  italled. 

z\  i  us«  la  before  present  parti-  * 
^    ciDle  to  wan  habitual  action. 

I  M  working  for  Mr, 
ChaMle. 

22.  omit  Be  an4  Have  fortns  before 
been. 

.He  been  ^rfvlng  a 
Chevy. 

zi,  Substitute  been,  done,  or 
done  been  forTave. 

saA  done  been  driving 
a  truck. 

Used  by  permission  of  Lester  S.  Golub.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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Plate  22.23  \ 
DIS TAR  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTHM 


The  Langmgc  Program  of  tlic  Distar  Instructional  System  emphasizes 
educational  rather  tlian  social  aspects  of  language.  The  authors  state  thiat, 
educationally,  tlie  main  function  of  language  is  to  make  possible  the  coding 
of  observations.  People  observe  objects  and  identify  them  verbally,  they  note 
their  characteristics  or  attributes  nnd  describe  them.  When  objects  are 
c7<m//?a// people  gaUi  a  new  way  of  looking  at  thenv-  Ahey  percclvo  not 
only  what  Ihcir  senses  tell  them  about  them  but  what  their  construction  of  a 
conceiu  allows  them  to  infer  about  tlieir  meaning,  ' 

The  Distar  Language  Program  is  built  around  such  ideas.  It  distinguishes 
between  **social  language''  (just  talking  about  things)  and  the  ^language  of 
instruction'*  which  is  the  style  of  academic  communication  in  school  which 
focuses  on  the  teaching  of  complex  concepts.  The  Program  Intends  to 
provide  children  with  those  toolsof  language  that  are  thought  to  be  essential 
for  conceptual  development  -  for  example,  polat  opposite  s,  part-whole 
relationships,  identity,  and  a  wide  vocabulary. 

Plate  22.24  lists  the  concepts  which  are  taught  in  the  180  lessons  of 
Language  I ,  the  preschool  part  of  the  program.  Following  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  page  from  a  presentation  book  which  illustrates  how  a  concept  is  taught 
(Plate  22.25)  i 

Concerning  how  the  Distar  materials  Sre  presented,  the  teacher  may 
notice  that  the  program  specifies  the  objective  for  each  lesson  in  the 
right*hand  corner.  Directions  on  what  the  teacher  is  to  do  are  iprinted  in 
bla<;k,  what  the  teacher  is  to  say  ^xxc  printed  /in  color  (green),  and  the 
responses  expected  from  the  children  are  printed  in  italics. 

The  program  teaches  and  reviews  particular  concepts  and  vocabulary 
during  many  lessons  and  evaluates  children's  progress  with  them  irt  periodic 
tests.  A  reproduced  exan^ple  of  such  a  lest  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Language  Program  follows  on  Plate  22>26,  The  teacher  may  notice  again,  on 
the  lost  page  inchided  here  from. the  first  book  of  the  Language  Program  thnt 
the  piogrant  docs  all  the  planning  for  the  teacher  and  specifies  with  care 
what  is  to  be  tauglU,  what  is  to  be  C5xpcctcd  from  the  child,  and  where  the 
teacher  slKuild  go  from  there.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teacher  not 
only  be  abk  to  follow  the  steps  and  procedures  indicated  hut  actually  do  so 
because  the  program  authors  hold  that  lessons  have  been  very  carefully 
developed,  are  structured  in  a  logical  ^equence,  and  if  taught  as  prescribed 
will  insure  efficient  learning  by  the  children.  >^ 


.  Fronr.N  .  ^  \ 

DISTAK™  LANGUAGE  I  by  ENGLEMXnN,  S 1  JEAN  OSBORN  and 
THERESE  ENGLEMANN.  Copyright  1969;  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc,  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Plate  22,24 

CONCEPTS  TAUGHT  IN  THE 
DIStAR  LANGUAGE  1  PRESENTATION  BOOKS 


Presentation 
Book 


Part  1 


Part  2 


Book  A 


BookB 


Identity  Statements 
Polars 
Prepositions 
Pronouns 
Multiple  Attributes 


Action  Statements 
Categories 
Plurals 


Polars 
Prepositions 
Pronouns 
Multiple  Attributes 
Comparatives  - 
Superlatives 
Location 
Same  -  Different 
Only 

Categories 
Plurals 
Why 

Verbs  of  the  Sepses 


Verb  Tense 


If --  Then 
Before  -  After 


BookC 


Parts 
Or 


'  Parts 
Or 

'  All 
One 

Some,  All,  None 


From: 

DISTAR'fM  LANGUAGE  1  by  ENGLEMANN,  S.,  JEAN  OSBORN  and 
THERESE   ENGLEM^NN.    Copyright    1969,    Science  Research 
*  Associates,  Inc.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publisher/ 
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Plate  22.27 

INTELLECTUAL  KIT 
TUCSON  EARLY  EDUCATION  MODEL 


The  Intellectual  Kits  developed  by  thijs  program  are  special  kinds  of 
-instructional  activities  whose  focus  is  on  language  and  concept  development. 
The  kit  is  built  around  a  collection  of  examples  of  some  common  object-  See 
the  "Possibilities  for  Materials"  on  the  Sample  Planning  Cird  (Plate  22.28) 
for  an  Iridicatlon  of  how  maity  different' samples  of  an  object  are  gathered  to 
illustrate  the  concept.  A  listing  of  objects  which  rhaV  become  th>  "topic'f  of 
a  kit  is  in  Plate  22.29.  \  \  ' 

Instruction  proceeds  in  two  steps.  First,  the  kit  materials  are  available 
to  the  children  for  exploration  and  manipulation.  Then,  in  a  structured 
activity,  the  teacher  guides  children  toward  riecognition  and  verbalizaUon  of 
different  perceptual  dimensions  of  the  Objects  such  as  definitions,  labels,  arid 
conceptual  grouping.  '  ^ 


TUSCON  EARLY  EDUCATION  MODEL.  (Tuscon,  Arizona:  Arizona  Center 
for  Early  Childhood  Education), 
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Plate  22.28 

SAMPLE  OF  PLANNING  CARD  FOR  KIT 
TUCSON  EARLY  EDUCATION  MODEL 

"  Chains 


Dictionary  Definitions 


a  series  of  links  or  rings  connected  or  fitted  into  one  anottier  used 
for  various  purposes  as  of  support,  of  restraint,  or  ornament,  etc/ 
that  which  confines,  fetters,  or  secures 

a  series  of  things  linked  together  Xchain  of  events;  chain  of 
mountains) 

a  measurivig  instrument  (engineer's  chain,  100  feet  long;surveyof*s 
chain,  66  f>?eV)  , 


Possibilities  for  Materials 

.      -  I  ■■ .  ■  ^       ■  "■ 

jewelry  chains  straight  link  chains  ^ 

brass  or  steel  sash  chains  passing  link  chains  v 

lock  link  chains  decorative  raffia  chJdns 
twist  link  machine  chains  lavatory  bead  chins 

wooden  chains  key  chains 

Instructional  Possibilities 

-  Children  given  lime  to  explore  and  manipulate  chains  in  interest 
centers 

-  Structured  activity: 
Recall: 

'  '*Where  have  you  seen  things  like  this  before?  How!  were  they 
used?^* 
Grouping: 

;'\yhich  of  these  might  jgo  together?''  (Allow  children  to 
explore  all  possible  groupings.)  . 
Function: 

-How  could  these  be  used?  Do  we  use  any  in  our  room, 

etc.?"  "Do  you  have  any  at  home?" 
Anticipating: 

"If  you  had  one  of  these,  how  would  you  use  it?" 
Identifying  raw  materials: 

*'What  materials  are  used  to  make  these?  Where  do  these 

materials  come  frbm?^' 
Labeling;       .  ^- 

*'What  do  we  call  these  things?  Yes,  they  are  aU  c/ia/rtj/' 
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Plate  22.28  -  Continued 

Additional  Ideas 

-  .  Pictures  of  how  they  have  seen  chains  used. 


ERIC 
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Plate  22.29 

SAMPLE  MATERIALS  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  KITS 
TUCSpN  EARLY  EDUCATION  MODEL 


Aprons 

Feathers 

Nails 

Footwear 

Nuts 

Bags 

Forks 

Baskets 

Fresh  Fmits 

Pairs 

Beauty  Aids 

Fruits 

Paper 

Bottles 

Pencils 

Boxes 

Glass  Objects 

Plastics 

Brushes  < 

Gloves 

Pockets 

Buttons 

Pottery 

^  ■ 

Hard  Objects 

Pulleys 

Candles 

Hats 

Cards 

,  Hearing 

Scales 

Chains 

Hinges 

Screen 

Clamps 

Holes 

Scissors 

Clothing  Parts 

Seeds 

Containers 

Jars 

Shapes 

Colors 

Jewelry 

Shells 

Combs 

Shoes 

Cords 

Keys 

Sieves 

Corks             ,  , -vit 

Knives 

Smells 

Covers 

Soap 

Crackers 

Leather 

Socks 

Cups 

Leaves 

Soft  Objects 

Liglit 

Spoons 

Design 

Listening 

Springs 

Dolls 

Magazines 

Textures 

Fabric 

Magnets 

Tools 

Fasteners 

Measuring 

Towels 

Feeling  Kit 

Miniatures 

Vegetables 

t 
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Plate  22.30 

THE  NEW  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

■  "  ■    :\  .    ■  ■    .    '       y  y.  ' .     ■■■     .  —  '  '■:  ■. . .      ■.    .  ■"■  ■ 

The  developers  of  the  New  Nursery  School  based  their  program  oh  the 
assumptions  that  a  positive  self;  image,  language,  and  intellectual  ability  are 
essential  for  children*s  supcess  In  school  and  lat^r  life  'and  that,  given  ?fc 
carefully  planned  learning  enyironrnent  and  property  equipped  classroom, 
children  will  be  strongly  motivated  to 

The  authors  summarize  three  steps  that  guide  the  New  Nursery  Schoors 
language  teaching  philosophy: 

1,  the  words  in  a  me^^^  ould, 

whenever  possible,  be  actively  involved  in  demonstrati,  the 
.  .  .  :  meaning  of  |he  :>^ 
"2.    Saying  the  weirds  in  a  ^neanlngf ul  context.  Meaningful,  ratner  thaiV 
''right*^  responses  from  the  child  are  expecto^^ 
■  /rtot  dertianded/  ..  T'-v^  ■ 
3.    Bxtetiding  the  meaning  an^  use  pf  words!  Through  tills  prpc^^^ 
'  the  iWchet;  enlarg^^  word  meaning^  beyond  their  narrow 
classroom  use,  and  also  provides  for  more  individualized 
instruction  through  atidio-vlsi|ar aids, 

■  '     ■■■  ■■■        '       ■  t  ---'    ■  ■    .       ■  ,  "  ■  V^  '^ 

These  are  among  the  guiding  principles  which  New  Nursery  School 
teachers  follow  in  their  modeling  of  langiiage  structures: 

1.  The  sentence  is  the  basic  uni|  of  speech.  The  teacher  models  in 
simple  sentences  and  responslyely  expands  children's  incomplete 
utterances  to  sentences.  She  does  not  use  direct  correction. 

2.  A  category  or  classification  ^  should  be  included  in  teache^^^^^^ 
sentences  whenever  possible  (e.g.,  That  ^o/or  is  yellow)  to  enhance 
child^^en's  development  in  conceptual  thinking, 

3.  Words  with  specific  meanings  must  be  used  so  that  referents  are 
clear  and  children  hear  and  learn  to  use  a  precise  language  of 
description. 

4.  All  references  to  object  dimensions  (e.g.,  height,  size)  must  be 
accurate*  The  teacher  must  not,  for  example,  say  the  "biggest** 
building  when  she  means  the  ''tallest." 

The  teacher  tutors  all  the  time.  She  echoes  and  expands  a  child *s 
expressions,  thereby  acknowledging  her  appreciation  of  what  he  had  to  say 
and  encouraging  him  to  continue  speaking,  - 

The  following  are  representative  of  the  objectives  of  the  program^s 
Learning  Episodes  for  Developing  Ungiiage  Ability,  though  it  should  be 


kept  in  mind  that  the  Learning  Episodes  for  perceptual  development  and 
other  areas  of  learning  are  desired  to  foster  language  concepts  as  well.  Many 
of  the  Learning  Episodes  are  built  on  game  activities. 

When  shown  a  picture  of  himself  or  a  classmate  performing  a  familiar 
action,  the  child  v^ll  describe  that  action. 

When  shown  a  familiar  object,  the  child  will  name  and  describe  it.' 

1    When  shown  a  familiar  object,  the  child  will  name  and  state  its 
^  fynctipn.  ,  ^/ : ■  i 

When  told  the  attributes  of  a  familiar  object,  the  child  will  select  it 
from  a  group  of  objects  and  name  it. 


4 


I" .  -  . 


Developed  by  McAFEE,  ORALIE,  Q,   NIMNICHT,  ind  J.  MEIER  at 
Colorado  State  College,  Greeley,  Colorado.  / 
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Plate  22.31 
LEREC 

LEARNING  ENGLISH  THROUGH  RECREATION 

:  \  .  ■.;  ■     I  ■■■    '.  ■  ■  ■  : 

t        '        ■'  '■■  >■.■.■■■  ■'"  ■    •         :■  .■ 

Plate  22.32  Ulmtrates  the  LEREC  approach  to  the  teaching  of  simple 
EngUsfi^en^ce  5//T^cmrej.  This  approach  in  Canada  for 

children  iif-^orthern  provinces  who  speak  an  Indian  or  Inuit  language  or  tf*^ 
non-startdard  variety  of  English.  Intensive  language  training  in  this  project  is 
part  of  recreational  summer  activities.  \, 

The  patterns  shown  in  Plate  22.32  represent  some  of  the  basic  language 
goals  for  the  youngest  group  of  children  Ip  the  program:  they  should  acquire 
enough  vocabulary  and  enough  familiarity  with  basic  English  structures  to  Ve  v 
able  to  express  themselves' in  simple  statements.  Tl\e  objective  of  each 
pattern,  how  the  teacher  (or  recreation  leader)  prepares  for  and  then  models 
the  pattern,  and  the  desired  responses  from  children  are  shown. 

These  reasons  underlie  the  progran[i*$  use  of  an  informal,  play  setting 
(rather  than  direct  instruction)  to  teach  basicJ  language;  Flrst^  since  the 
primary  goal  for  all  activities  is  recreational,  language-leamtrig  objectives 
must  be  programed!  as  "incidental'*  to  it  Second,  language  teaching  is 
considered  most  effective  if  it  is  inherently  part  of  a  meaningful  context.  In 
a  realistic  setting,  the  learner  can  understand  through  his  own  experience  thcJ 
meaning  of  the  language  item  being  taught,  Third,  teaching  can  be  highly 
'  individualized  since,  when  the  teacher  converses  with  individual  children  in  ° 
the  play  setting,  he  can  use  all  the  patterns  of  which  he  sees  they  are  capable. 
Lastly,  children  who  are  shy  may  talk  more  readily  in  play  situations,  and,  if 

'  the  teacher  follows  the  planned  sequence  of  sentence  patterns,  he  will  be 
able  to  pin-point  the  child*s  language  needs  and  ^ve  him  the  most 
appropriate  practice. 


MULLEN,  DANA,  Learning  English  Through  Recreation:  LEREC  {Prince 
Albert,  Saskatchewan:  Saskatchewan,  New  Start,  Inc.)  J972. 
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Plate  22.33 
SPONTANEOUS  LANGUAGE  SAMPLE 


A  sample  of  continuous,  spontaneous  utterances  made  by  a  7  Vi  year 
old  girl,  Lcslye  Allen,  during  various  class  activities  is  presented  below.  The 
utterances  were  recorded  by  an  observer*  Words  in  parentheses  denote  the 
referent  of  an  utterance,  i.e.  what  Leslye  is  talking  abp\it,  Words  or  sentences 
in  square  brackets  describe  the  ,  situation,  or  denot(&  utterances  by  other 
cWldren  br  the  teacher,  which  Leslye  respon^^        /  ' 


Art  Class 

1.  Thank  you,  Lindu. 

2.  Let's  keep  the  cards  all  together. 

3.  There's  a  bug  going  on  the  table! 

4.  It's  on  the  chair! 

-  5.  Can  you  get  that  out?  \ 

6.  Erascit  all! " 

7.  Is  that  big  enough  to  fill  in? 

8.  Is  mine  nice  and  neMi  Jennie? 

9.  Jennie,  you  )iave  to  get  that  (string)  straight  put  there. 
10.  1  love  Vickie's. 

11/  How's  mine  doing?  - 

12.  I'm  going  to  take  this  piece  off. 

13.  Esther,  just  worry  about  your  cardboard  and  don'i  worry  about 
anybody  else.  *  : 

1 4.  Now  comes  the?  harder  part.  , 

15.  Jennie,  am  I  doing  something  wrong? 

16.  Jennie,  how's  that? 

17.  I'm  done  already.  ^ 

18  Jennie,  pre  you  going  to  get  another  color? 

19.  I'm  going  to  get  a  color. 

20.  Esther,! got  pink. 

2 1 .  Jennie,  how  docs  mine  look? 

22.  On  that  one,l  can  use  all  the  colors  I  can  get. 
23j.  Linda,  you'try!  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  V  ' 

24.  Just  turn  it  arognd  the  purple  and  the  blue,  and  take  the  pink. 

25.  Esther,  you  have  that  cough  enough,  don't  you?  ' 

26.  I  was  talking  to  Linda.  ' 

27.  1  think  wearc  doing  a  good  job  today,  Jennie. 

28.  1  have  to  go  all  tlic  way  around  to  get  there. 

29.  Jennie,  what  color  is  your  house? 

30.  Here,  we  ,can  use  this  color,  Jennie. 

31.  How  about  mine,  Esther? 


Show  arid  Tell 


32.  ■  Here's  a  ^dog. -■.*■..•  V;^^' 

Between  Class  Periods  v^''''':/'''^\''''i:;=-::':'^ 

34.  1$  anybody  else  here,  Mrs,  Daker? 

35.  Hoy,  Cart  you  turn  that  (tape  recorder)  up? 

36.  Dbn*t  turn  it  off,  turn  it  up,    '  t 

37.  I  see  shoes  over  there. 

38.  Hi,  there's  that  girl.  . 

39»  Who  did  you  teach  yesterday? 

40.  Another  mouse  chased  them. 

41.  I  jumped  right  off  and  I  donU  know  where  I  went. 

42.  They  have  a  candle. 

43.  It's  a  mop.  * 

44.  Oh,  Jim,  you're  not  a  boy, 
^5.  Wh0re*s  Bobbie,  outside? 

46.  Who  are  you  taking  outside?  [What  do  you  do  outside?! 

47.  We  play,  outside  the  fence. 

48.  Yesterday  I  went  fishing  with  my  dad.  My  fishing  rod  got  caught 
in  a  rock.  The  string  did  and  the  hook  did. 


Art  Class 

{What  do  you  do  after  you've  made  the  eyes?  1 

49.  Put  another  one  of  those  [strips  of  plaster  paper). 

50.  You  can't  touch  mine. 

51.  Esther,  you  cut  too  little.  She  cut  too  little. 

52.  Ab,  it*s  warm.  Mine's  warm. 

53.  He's  still  diipping. 

54.  See,  Gloria  puts  in  cold, 

55.  How*s  that. 

56.  He  take  our  picture. 

I  Yours  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  face.  J 

,     57.  Me  too/because  I  already  did  this. 

58-  What's  he  going  to  do? 

59.  Look,  Jennip,  I  made  eyeballs. 

60.  Does  mine  look  nice? 

61 .  1  want  to  keep  my  hands  clean. 

62.  It  will  come  right  off,  Esther. 

63.  How  does  mine  look,  Jennie? 
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{I  want  some  more  paper) 

64/  Raise  your  hand,  then. 

65.  Esther,  you  better  -  you  better  get  on. 

66.  Hey,  Jennie!  She*s  going  to  gdt  some  more  water. 
67/  Tm  going  to  make  a  mouth. 

68.  Tm  making  a  nose,  . 

69.  This  is  his  nose -  see,  that's  his  nos*. 

70.  I  heed  t*^  put  another  strip  on  it* 

(Why  do  you  have  to  put  another  strip  on  it?} 

71.  Because  it  will  fall  off. 

72.  Hef«*$  his  head. 

73.  See,  mine  is  covered  up. 


(Shows  notebook.] 

75.  My  grandma  gave  me  this. 

(What  do  you  do  with  it?]  ^ 

■■.[■'■■     ■  <*  -  ■ 

76.  Write  in  it. 

77.  We  have  reading.  You  want  to  watch  us  during  reading? 
(When  do  you  have  reading.] 

78/  Eleven  thirty. 

[Looking  at  poster  picture  of  girl  with  flaxen  hair  who  appears  to  be 
eating  her  hair.) 

79.  That  loolfs  like,  eh,  ah  -  now,  that  looks  like  -  her  hair  looks  like 
spaghetti^  yellow.  She's  eating  her  hairr 


74.  Tm  cleaning  my  scissors  right  now. 


QihSL 


8 1 .  Yes,  sometimes  my  mom  does. 


(What  does  she  put  into  this  spaghetti?]  ' 


82.  Sauce  In  it. 
I  What  else?] 

83.  Some  cheese. 

(What  kind  of  cheese  is  that?] 

84.  It's  in  a  little  jar  -  it  comes  out. 
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Dennis  Lander,  3rd  grade 


Plate  25.34.  PROGRESS  CHART  ON 
SPONTANEOUS  USE  OF  MODALS 
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1.  Linguistics  considers  language  as  having  four  descriptive  te^^ 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics. 

2.  Languag  ;  assessment  should  consider  a  child's  ability  at  each  of  these 
■  levels.; :  ■■  ,:-;:-vvV-':'^^^ 

3.  Language  a^essment  should  consider  imitatioh»  comprehension,  and 
production.  ; 

4.  When  leaching  children  from  nonstandard  dialects,  the  teacher  should 
not  strive  to  eliminate  the  dialect,  A  young  cWld's  ability  to  learn 
language  is  so  gre^t,  that  his  nonstandard  dialect  does  not  represent  a 
serious  communication  or  learning  barrier. 

5 .  Reading  readiness  is  a  function  of  mental  development  and  must  be 
preceded  by  competence  in  oral  language  skijls. 

6.  To  determine  the  need  for  a  child's  referal  to  a  specialist^  the  teacher 
must  consider  individual  differences  in  children,  the  verbal  environment 
in  the  home,  and  any  Idnd  of  sensory  or  physical  iriipairmesit^  as  well  as 
classroom  observations. 

7.  The  main  language  development  objective  for  a  5  year  old  is  for  him  to 
acquire  enough  words  and  sentence  patterns  to  express  himself  In 
simple  sentenced. 

8.  Besides  specializeid  texts,  several  cleaminghouses  operated  by  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Centefv  and  other  information 
services,  offer  guides  to  language-related  research,  teaching  approaches, 
and  teaching  aids. 
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CHAPTER  22  •    APPLICATION  OP  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  LANGUAGE  DBVELOPMBNT 


CHAPTER  23.    APPLICATION  OP  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  V 
Reading  i8  defined  as  the  ptoceas  of  getting 
meaning  from  written  eymbois  to  commimicate  arid 
aolve  problems . 


Reading  la  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  itself  * 


Reading  readiness  encoQq;>asdes  five  major  areaai 
visual  ekllla»  listening,  language  and  speech/ 
isoclai  and  emotional  development >  ar|d  intellectual 
interest  in  readinge 


Reading  is  divided  into  two  major  skill  ar^£i$r 
vbcabuiary  and  ccoyrehenaion* 


Evaluation  of  reading  skills  should  include 
crlterion^referenced  testa,  general  assessment 
of  conprehension  and  application  of  reading,  and 
teacher  obs<?rvation  of  behavior  during^reading  to 
detect  evidence  of  independence  and  enjoyment  of 
readings 


CHAPTER  24.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MATHEMATICS 


CHAPTER  25.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 

MODEL  TO  SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL.  DEVELOPMENT 


gHAPTBR  26.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


READING  ;  I 

This  .chapter  concerns  reading  and  the  application  of  the  Diagnostic 
Teaching  Model  to  teaching  reading  In  the  primary  grades. 

Reading  is  a  complex  subject  with  many  different  definitions/Reading 
here  is  defined  as  the  process  of  getting  meaning  from  written  verbal  symbols 
to  communicate  apd  solve  problems.  Reading  is  another  use  of  language,  but 
it  is  not  a  naturally  evolving  process  like  ieaming  to  speak.  Reading  is  f 
means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  used  In  many  contexts.  All 
children  and  adults  need  reading  skills.  But  fgr  an  adult,  reading  is  an  activity 
with  a  purpose.  An  adult  reads  for  a  specific  reason,  even  if  that  reason  is 
sheer  enjoyment.  Children  need  to  read  for  their  own  good  reasons,  too. 


Reading  Readiness 

Reading  readiness  is  a  term  used  to  mean  that  a  child  is  ready  for 
systematic  reading  instruction,  But  readiness  is  a  dynamic  process  which 
must  be  observed  constantly,  as  each  new  skill  is  tackled.  The  five  areas  of 
reading  readiness  include: 

visual  skills 

listening  ^ 

speech  and  language  ^  / 

social  and  emotional  development 

intellectual  interest  in  reading 

More  specific  information  on  skills  in  each  area  is  found  in  the  readiness 
checklist  (Plate  23.1). 

Oral  language  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  reading  for  the  normal  child. 
An  adequate  command  of  oral  language  should  precede  systematic  reading 
instruction.,  The  oral  language  assessment  constructed  in  Chapter  22  is  a 
good  way  to  measure  oral  language  competency.  * 

Reading  is  divided  into  two  major  skill  areas:  vocabulary  and 
comprehension. 
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3;        ^^-^        Plate  2:^.1 

READINESS  CHECKLIST 

Visual  Skills  . 

Identify  s|>cclfic  detail's  In  pictures 
Able  to  sliift  focus  easily  and  accurately 
Good  visual  discrimination  for  shapes,  letters 
Good  hand-eye  coordination,  near 
Good  left-to-right  sequencing 

Speech  and  Language  * 

Free  frojn  substitutions  and  baby  talk 

Able  to  communicate  in  conversation  and  with  group 

Reasonable  fluency  and  sentence  Structure 

Listening 

Able  to  attend  to  and  recall  story 
Able  to  answer  simple  questions 
Able  to  follow  simple  directions 
Able  to  follow  sequence  of  story 

Able  to  discriminate  sounds  of  varying  pitch  and  loudness 
Able  to  detect  similarities  and  differences  In  words 
Sufficient  auditory  vocabulary  for  common  concepts 

Social  and  Emotional  Behavior 

Able  to  vvoik  independently^or  in  group 
Able  to  share  materials 
Able  to  await  turn  for  teacher's  attention 
Able  to  lead  or  to  foijow 

Intellectual  Data  and 

Interest  in  Learning  to  Read  ' 

Shows  interest  in  signs  and  symbols 

Is  interested  in  listening  to  stories 

Can  tell  some  stories  and  recite  some  poems  or  rhymes 

Likes  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  books 

Can  attend  to  the  continuity  in  a  spquential  picture  book 

Makes  up  stories  about  a  picture 

Asks  to  take  books  home;  brings  some  to  school 

Tries  to  identify  words  in  familiar  book 


Adapted  From: 

SPACHE,  G.  D ,  and  EVELYN  B.  SPACHE,  ReadingM  the  Elementary 
School  Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1973,  p.  76, 
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Vbcabulary  ^ 

Vocabulary  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  sound  and  meaning  of  siiecific 
words.  A  m^or  division  is  between  content  an^  function  words.  Content 
words  carry  the  m^or  meanings  in  a  sentence  (nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
adverbs).  Function  wo«;ds  show  relationship  tie  the  sentertce  together 
(pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  auxiliary  verbs). 

Five  major  areas  of  vocabulary  are  taught  in  primary  grades  The  fir^^^ 
element  is  normally  a  small  but  gradually  increasing  vocaAi/to^)^  which 
the  child  learns  by  memory  Then  he  is  introduced  to  p/iO?J/r^  \vork^ 
sound-letter  relationships,  which  he  will  learn  in  a  well-developed  sequence 
durmg  his  first  two  or  three  years.  At  the' same  time,  he  is  learning  new 
words  by  structural  analysis,  \N\\K\i  includes  root  words,  prefixes  and 
suffixes  (endings),  compound  words,  contractions,  and  syllabication. 

A  fourth  major  area  of  vocabyilary  is  context,  using  known  words 
surrounding  an  unknown  word  to  figure  out  what  the  unknown  word  means. 
To  learn  new  words  by  using  context,  the  child  must  learn  to  divide 
sentences  into  units  (phrases,  clauses)  and  see  the  relationships  between 
them  Seeing  how  the  units  fit  together  is  important  in  context  training 
Pronouns  and  other  referents  are  especially  useful  The  dictionary  is  the  fifth 
means  of  attacking  new  vocabulary  This  tool  is.not  used  extensively  ia 
primary  grades,  but  it  should  be  hitroduced. 

Comprehension 

Comprehension  is  the  other  major  area  of  leadihg  skills  For 
convenience,  comprehension  is  divided  into  five  levels  and  types  of 
questions:  locating  tnforniation,  remembering,  organizing,  inedic ting  and 
extending,  and  evaluating  Thcst  five  levels  coriespond  in  general  to  the 
levels  in  the  taxonomy  of  learning,  cognitive  domain  More  detailed  analyses 
of  these  five  areas  are  given  in  Plate  23  2  along  with  criteria  for  the  teacher 
to  use  in  judging  whether  questions  he  devises  are,  in  fact,  assessing  at  ;he 
level  specified 


Diagnostic  Teaching  of  Reading 

^  ^A  teacher  following  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  for  reading 
instruction  will  rely  upon  teacher  observations,  school  records,  diagnostic 
tests  administered  by  reading  specialists,  informal  reading  inventories,  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  criterion-referenced  tests  to  determine  the  relevant 
attributes  of  the  particular  child  These  tests  may  be  based  strictly  on  the 
teacher's  objectives  or  may  be  commercially  prepared  such  as  the  tests  in  the 
Fountain  Valley  Teacher  Support  System  The  objectives  for  teaching  a  child 
are  derived  specifically  from  these  diagnostic  methods.  Straiegles  Sind 
materials  eivc  choseii  to  fit  the  child's  preferred  way  of  learning,  or  the  one  at 
which  he  succeeds  mosiL-  programmed  material,  or  basal  readers,  individual 
fiee  readings  skill-building  work,  etp 
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It  is  assumed  that  most  schools  will  have  a  basal  reading  series  a|  the 
foundation  of  the  reading  program,  f  A  basal  series  is  a  careftilly  controlled 
and  sequenced  program  in  whicK  phonics  and  other  word  attack  skills  a're 
systematlcaUy  introduced  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Basals  have  that 
advantage  -7  9  teacher  heed  not  worry  that  essential  skills  will  not  be 
covered.  However,  basals  have  weaknesses,  too.  They  are  often  stereotyped 
in  content  and  not  related  to  student  interest.  They  are  rfgld  in  structure  and 
allow  less  opportunity  for  individualization.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a 
complete  reading  program  needs  to  include  supplementary  materials  to 
btoaden  the  basal  reader  approach.  A  list  of  some  examples  of  such 
supplemental  materials  follows  later  in  this  chapter. 

^  Evaluation  of  a  learner's  progress  in  reading  needs  to  include 
criterion-referenced  tests  on  his  reading  skills,  some  more  general  testing  of 
his  cohiprehension  and  application  of  reading  (perhaps  by  teacher-pupil 
conferences)  and  teacher  observation  of  his  attitude  toward  reading  to  detect 
evidence  of  both  independe'nce  and  enjoyment  in  reading. 

The  \yise  teacher  prepares  reading  instruction  with  great  care  and 
specificity,  using  as  much  individuaiization  as  possible.  The  wise  teacher 
considers  the  child's  psychological  situation  and  other  affective  factors  to 
develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  reading  and  school.  Reading  is  thie  single 
most  important  factor  in  a  child's  attitude  toward  school.  Hence^  m^or 
concern  for  the  teacher  must  be  the  child's  continued  success  and 
satisfaction  in  reading  situations. 
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Plate  23.3'- 

■    ■  ■  ■  ■■\  :  t 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOCABULARY : 
eONTEXT  CLASSIFICATIONS 


DEFINITION,  The  descriptive  context  defines  the  unknoAwn  word.  For 
ex^mpl^,  Tom  and  Dick  lived  next  door.  They  were  ' 
EXPERIENCE.  ^Jhildren  u$e  past  experiences  to  corriplete  the  thou]ghti  For 
example,  Japk  gave  his  dog  a  ^.^^  to  chew. 

COMPARISON  WITH  KNOWN  IDEAS.  The  unknown  word  is  compared  to 
something  known.  For  example,  you  dd  not  have  to  mnf^you  can  . 
SYNONYM,  The  preceeding  contfext  offers  a  synonym  of  the  unknown 

word.  For  example,  when  the  captain  gave  up,  the  crew  had  to  too, 

FAMILIAR  EXPRESSION.  Our  language  is  literally'  filled  with  expressions 
that  are  meaningful  to  native' speakers  but'confusing  to  those  learning  the 
language.  For  example,  if  he  isn^t  careful  he's  going  to  put  his  foot  in  his 

SUMMARY.  An  unknown  word  serves  to  summarize  previous  concepts,  For 
ekample,  down  the  street  came  the  elephants,  clowns,  and  cages.  The  y  ,.  ..^ 
had  come  tp  town. 

REFLECTION  OF  A  MOOD  OR  SITUATION,  Therclouds  were  bfack. 
Scarcely  any  light  came  in  the  windoy.  The  house  seemed  very  dark  and 


Adapted  from  ^ 

GUSZAK,  F.  J.  Diagnostic  Reading  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School 
New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1972,  p.  29. 


Plate  23.4 

i  .°  :  .  .   '  f 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOCABULARY;  , 

SYLLABICATION  « 

Wor^^^  as  many  syllables  as  they  have  vowel  sounds.  Breaking  a 
word.  Into  iU  component  ^yllftbles  is  called  syllabication.  As  adults  we  don*t 
always  engage  in  a  long,  formal  process  of  syllabicating  new  words  In  order 
to  pronounce  them;  rather  we  often  read  from  left  to  right  and  pronounce 
one  unit  or  syllable  (one  vov/el  sound)  after  another.  Many  times  children 
I  will  heed  (particularly  while  learning  syllabication)  to  divide  a  multisyllable 
word  in  a  careful  stfejvby-step  manner.  Through  assijluous  u<ie  of  context, 
pupils  become  more  adept  at  word  identification.     .    *  r 

There  are  four  basic  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables,  Simply 
stated  these  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  I'c/cp  rule.  Divide  between  consonants: 

af/tcr 
din/ner 

2.  The  v/cv  nile.  In  a  vowel-consonant-vowel  group,  divide  before  the 
consonant:  " 

ba/by 

o/pen  ^ 

3.  The  ole  rule.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  divide  before  the  consonant 
that  comes  before  le:  ^ 

■■.'ta/blv'. 
ma/ple 
grap/ple 

un/cle  '  — .  ^^^^ 

4.  the  affix  rule.  Affixes  (prefixes  and  suffixes)  usually  form 
separate  syllables: 

pre/fix 
re/gain 
help/less 

Notei  Consonant  Wends  (e.g.,  d  prh  consonant  digraphs  (e.g.:th,  gh), 
and  vowel  digraphs  (e.g.,  ai,  qa)  usually  are  not  divided. 

Adapted  from 

HAFNER,  L.  E.,  and  H.     JOLLY.  Pat  tents  of  Teaching  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  School  Nc^yotk^^ 
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Plate  23.6 

PAGE  FROM  STUDENT  RECORD  FOLDER 
Permanent  Record 


Jack  Smith 

Grades: 

Arithmetic 

Language  Skiih  *  /  - 
Reading 

Social  Studies  • 
Science  ^ 
Art  and  Music 

P  ~  Progress  Satisfactory 
N  -  Needs  Improvement 

Test  Scores:  '  [. 

Mcliopoliiari  Readiness  Tests,  Form  A 
Administered:  Nov.  10, 1972 
Total  Score:  52    40  percentile 

Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Primary  1  Battery 
Administered:  May  12, 1973 


Word  Reading 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Vocabulary 
Spelling 

Word  Study  Slcills 
Arithmetic 


Admitted  Sept,  1, 1972 
Mrs.  Black 


2^ 

J_ 

A_ 

P 

N 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

N 

P 

N 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Grade  Score  Percentile 


1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
1.6 
1.6 
2.4 

/ 


26 
50 
56 
30 
23 
80 
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Plate  23  7 

THE  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORY 


The  Informal  Reading  Inventory  (IRI)  Is  a  diagnostic  tool  designed  to 
place  a  child  in  the  reading  level  best  suiting  him  at  a  particular  point  in 
time.  Teacher  responsibility  includes  choosing  100-200  word  selections  on 
speciified  reading  levels  and  devising  4  comprehension  questions  on  each 
passage.  As  the  student  reads  the  passage  aloudl  the  teacher  notes  errors  in^ 
his  oral  reading/  These  errors  can  be  classified  in  detail  or  can  simply  be 
noted  as  ^oss  errors.  Similarly >  the  teacher  records  the  child*$  success  in 
answering  the  comprehension  questions.  The  teacher,  alms  to  find  three 
general  levels  for  each  child  -  his  independent,  instructional,  and  frustration 
levels.  His  tnstrucUoml  level  is  the  level  at  which  he  can  be  taught 
successfiiUy.  He  makes  2  to  4  errors  in  oral  reading  and  has  at  le^st  90 
percent  on  comprehension  His  indepen<^ent  level  is  the  level  at  which  he  can 
read  without  any  help.  This  is  characterized  by  no  errors  in  oral  reading  and 
95  percent  or  better  on  comprehension.  This  is  generally  one  grade  level 
below  his  instructional  level  lij^s  frustration  level  is  the  level  at  which  he 
cannot  function  with  any  success/ Any  instruction  at  this  level  or  above  it 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  Thi?  is  generally  at  the  point  where  he  makes  5  or 
more  errors  in  oral  reading  and/or  has  50  percent  or  less  on  comprehehsion. 


Sample  Inventory  Passage 

WHAT  WAS  IT? 

Hop,  hop  went  Little  Rabbit  up  the  big  green  hill. 
All  at  once  he  saw  something  red  going  down  the  hill. 
Swish,  swish  went  the  red  thing. 
Swish  went  Fat  Puppy  after  it* 
Little  Rabbit  said;  *mil,  well!  i 

That  is  a  pretty  red  thing. 
Waybc  it's  something  to  eat. 
I  think  IMl  try  to  get  it. 
Maybe  I  can  get  down  the  hill  faster  than  Fat  Puppy  can 
Swish  went  the  red  thing  down  the  long  green  hill, 
---^wishr^wish  went  Fat  Puppy  and  Little^  Rabbit-down  the  Ml  a^^ 
Sleepy  Cat  saw  him  running  after  the  pretty  red  thing. 
She  thought,  *'That  red  thing  must  be  something  good  to  eat. 
Maybe  I  can  get  it  in  a  htirry.*' 
'  In  no  time  at  all  the  animals  were  down  the  hill. 

Fat  Puppy  had  the  pretty  red  thing. 
**Well!"  said  Sleepy  Cat. 
>*Look  at  thatP' 
"Dear  me!'*  said  Little  Rabbit* 
**Why  did  we  run  after  that? 
Why  did  we  run  all  the  way  down  the  hill  after  a  ball?*' 


•Sii 


359 


Comprehertsion  Questions 

_  «■  .  ,  ■  ,,  ■  .  •  ,  •.  ■        •  ■ 

.  i.    )^hp  chased  the  *'fed  thing"  down  the  hill?  dog,  bunny,  cat    .  ' 
2.    What  did  the  animals  think  the  "red  thing"  might  be?  mlglit  be 
something  to  eat 

<J.    What  was  the  "red  thing?"  red  ball  . 
4.    Why  do  you  think  the  Fat  Puppy  chased  the  ball?"  to  play  with  It 
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FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  READING  SKILLS  EXERCISES      .   Phonellc  Analysis  Part  6 

Name  fACk"'  .6hUTV  Date  OCrosefl  (O 


I 


that     bid  shirt 


Fl,  Start    (fr^  irip 
't{x\^A)    green  frog 


3*  cars   f  ;ross  J  corners 


4.  ^(^x^^^^^^  friends 


5.  animals     know   ( when 


quit 


6.  luck 


7.  can      chase    ( cats 


^wor^ 


8.  with  this 


9/  lake      his  (things 


^^\,  chlWren  (^^^^^  sheep 
2,/yoar)     them  write 


3.  brown     ground  r  mornlngy 

•  .  ... 

4.  trade    YlurtiT)   '  shirt 


5,  from 


three 


hj  then  )     knew  V  Keen 


7.  duck        can  (^^^x) 

8.  park  cry 


9Ythlnky  saw 


far 


Plate  23.8  JACK  SMITH'S  SELF  SCORING  WORKSHEET 
FOR  PHONETIC  ANALYSIS 


the  student  will  deraonstrate  proQcUncy  In  WORD  AKAWGtfi/prOMiflO  AWALVS!S 
by  recoftiaUiitg  initial  bierds  tnd  dlgr»phsik  (1^45),  sr         ct  (i*^>  k  (t*4d). 
£il  (1«M),  JkD  (1-51),  lb  (voiced)  (1*52),  lb  (unvotcedra-SS)  and  phonetic  s^art  (K4i 


Attach SMU  Level 

Proceed  -0 
Reteach  •! 
#olItemi  (2) 


fKa(NVALUYREAOINO SKILLS  EXERCISES  ,  Stu(^ Skills  Part2 
Name  ^JACK  6N\\fU  :        M^OcJ^her  l-Z 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Page 

Lambs.  *  .  ,  .  \\ 

.  .  I 

fish  •  • : .  •  •  •  • 

.  .2 

$6dfS •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

.  .  3 

Monkeys.  .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  4 

Pigeons  .  .  .  .  .  . 

»  .  5 

I.  birds? 

1  3 


2.  animals  that  stay  in  water ? 
(P  4  5 

X  animals  that  live  on  a  farm? 


cakes 
apples 
pickles 
hamburgers 


4.  cakes  Qapplew  pickles 
S^^^^Mke^    apples  pickles 

(^mL  Rkhirai.  Zwik)  ASMCiitis.  1r>c.  RMS 


(a)  Sheep  eat  grass. 
1)1  Snakes  eat  frogs. 
Ic)  Monkeys  eat  banahas, 
U)  Squirrels  eat ''nuts. 


I.  frogs?  . 

t  nuts? 
b  c 


3.  sheep? 

6) 


any 


some 


6.  Please  give  me 
any  Y'^ome 


4.  I  do  not  have  _,plctures. 

X^^)      some  much 

5:  I  have  too  . 


much 


Plate  23.9  JACK  SMITH'S  SELF  SCORING  WORKSHEET 
FOR  STUDY  SKILLS 


The  ctudent  will  <«cmcnrU':to  pvoficUfl'-sy  in  tV.v)  r-ryrv  nr^rr.T^:  Mf'\rz  ft  iXMct 
contents  (l-l),  aIphabctl;  »P3  (t-?),  sMnn^lr^j'  Ci^  rri/Qt^C^ta  for  rr^olMc  iiiformatlcn 
(1-5),  and  selecting  the  approprJ^te  wcrU  (or  context  (1-4), 


SCOaiNC  INSTRUCYIOHS 

M  1-2  1>3  1-1 

Proceed        -0    •O    •D  -0 
Hcle&ch        -J.  M 
i^ontcms   '  (3)         (J)  C) 


1.  1-3 


3.  1-3 


C9 


1-3 


t-3 


i-3 


lO 


(^9 


■(9 


2»  l-l 


3.  1-1 


1-1 


1-1 


1-1 


l-l 


<.  1-4 


1-4 


6> 


<9 


1.4  l-^i 


6.  1-4 


<9 


1-4 


.  A.  lO 


5.  1-2 


6.  U2 


U2 


1-2 


1-2 


RM818 
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Gtnn  and  Company;  Reading  360,  t^76 


TEACHIHO  ALTERNATIVES  -  Word  AnSlysis/Phonetlc  Analysis 
RBTEACH  BOOK    .  . 


^^h  initial  cons6nant  'b* 
p-2.  Initial  consonant  'cV  * 
Initial  consonant 'd*  ; 
V  p-4.  Initial  consonant  'V  ; 
p-5.  initial  f  onsonant  'g* 
p^6.  ihltiai  consonant  'h* 
p-7,  initial  consonant  'JV 
p-8.  initial  consonant  '1' 
p-9.  initial  consonant 
p-lO.  initial  consonant  *n' 
p-U.  initial  consonant  'pV 
p-12.  initial  consonant  'r* 
p-;13.  initial  consonant 's* 
p-14.  initial  <^onsonant 't^ 
p-15.  initial  consonant  %V 
p»lCf«  initial  consonant  V' 
p*ll  initial  digraph  'sh' 
p*ia.  initial  digraph  *wh' 
1-1.  final  consonant 
1*2.  final  consonant  'k* 
1-3.  final  consonant  T 
1-4.  final  consonant  ^m* 
1-5.  final  consonant  'n' 
1-6.  final  consonant  ^p' 
1-7.  final  consonant,  •r' 
1*8.  final  consonant 't*-  ; 
1-9.  final  consonant  'x*  « 
1^10.  final  phonetic  part  *st' 
1-11.  final  phonetic  part  'ng* 
1-12.  final  phonetid  part  'ch' 
1-13.  final  phonetic  part  *ck* 
1-14.  ^final  phonetic  part  Ml' 
1-15.  .''short  vowel  'a* 
1*16.  short  vowel  'e' 
1-17.  short  vowel  M' 
1*18.  short  vowel  'o' 
1-19.  short  vowel  'u' 
1-20/  long  vowel  'a' 


^  My  Sound  aiid  Word.  Boole 
"  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

*  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 
r  My  Souhd  and  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  arnl  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

*  My  Sound  and  Word  iBook 
>  My  Sound  zipd  Word  Book 

My  Sound  aixS  Word  Book 

*  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book  , 

-  My  Scond  and  Word  fiiook 

-  May  r  Come  In? 

-  May  I  Come  In? 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  A  Duck  is  a  puck 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  A  Ducki$a  Duck 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  May  1  Come  In? 

-  Seven  iS' Magic 

-  No  prescription 

-  Seven  is  Magic 

«  A  Duck  is  4  Puck 

-  ADuckia^  a  puck 

-  M^y  1  Come  In? 

-  Helicopters  and  Gingerbread, 

-  A  buck  is  a  Duck  ^ 

-  Seven  irf  Magic 

-  Seven  is  Magic 

-  May  I  Come  In?^ 


PAOC 


'T3$ 
T73 
Tin 
T98 
T149 
T53 
T$7 
T$7 
T81 
T94 
T145 
T40 
TlJl 
T113 
tl47 
T161 
T217 
T191 
T51 
T60 
TIOS 
T74 
t74 
T60 
T99 
T61 
Tie9 
154 


T260 
T60 
T109 
t37 
T231 
T83 
T99 
T154 
T136 
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Gtnn  and  Con|^pany;  Reading  360>  1970 


TEACHING /ALTERNATIVES  -  Word  Analysis/Phonetic  Analysis  (cont.) 


1-31. 
1*32. 
1-33. 
1-34 
1-35. 
1-36. 
1-37. 
1-38- 
1-39. 
1-40, 
1-41. 
1-42, 
1-43 
1-44. 
1-45 
1-46. 


1-47. 
1-48. 
1*49. 
1-50, 
1-51. 
l-()2- 
1-M. 


aET^ACH 

\0Tig  vow*?X  'e* 
vowel  4' 
vowel  'o* 
vowel  'u* 

lar  vowel  combination  'ee* 
lar  vowel  combination  'ay* 
as  a  vowel 
iriregMlar  vowel  combination  'ow* 
irregular  vowel  combination  *6w* 
iif regular  vowel  combination  'ew' 
nfjurmur  diphthong  *ar* 
riiurmur  diphthong  'er* 
*  murmur  diphthong  4r* 
murmur  diphthong  *ur' 
in  ilia  I  consonant 
initial  blend  *sp' 
Initial. blend  'st' 
initial  blend  'sV 
;  initial  blend  'sn/ 
i  initial  blend  'sw» 
initial  blend  'spr' 
initial  l?lend  'iV 
Initial  blend  'W 
initial  blend  *cl^ 
,  Initial  blend  Hr' 
initial  blend  'gv 
initial  blend  *cr^ 
initial  bl^nd  'fr* 
phonetic  &irt  *qu' 
.  initial  digi-^ph 'ch* 


Initial  digraph  'kn* 
initial  digraph  (voiced) 
initial  digraph  ;th'  (unvoiced) 


BOOK  PACE 

-.Helicopters  and  Gingerbread    -  T211 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck  -  T73 

-  Seven  is  Magic  -  T193 

-  All  Sorts  of  Things  (3)  -  T154 

-  Helicopters  and  Gingerbread    -  T^ll 

-  May  I  Come  In?  -  T142 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T359 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T119 

-  The  D6g  Next  Door  (2)  -  Tl43 

-  How  It  is  Nowadays  (2)  -  T61 

-  Seven  Is  Magic  -  T204 
.  Th^  Dog  Ne?^  Door  (2)  -  T143 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T254 

-  the  Dog  Next  Djbor  (2)  -  T235 

-  A  t>uck  is  a  Duck  -  T60 

-  How  It  is  ijovjtdays  (2)  -  T92 
-May  I  Come  In?  -,T200 

-  The  Dog  Next  Dcor  (2)  -  T155 

-  Seven  is  Magic  -  T81 

-  How  It  is  Nowadays  (2)  -  T182 

-  How  It  is  Nowadays  (2)  -  T172 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)    "  T130 

-  Seven  is  Hagic  -  T204 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T279 

-  May  1  Come  In?  -  T64 

-  May  I  Come  In?  -  T234 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  Till 

-  May  1  Come  In?  -  T209 

-  May  I  Come  In?  -  T135 

-  Seven  ti  Magic  -  T77 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T255 

-  May  I  Come  In?  -  T241 

-  May  I  Come  In?  -  T83 
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Gtnn  and  Company;  Reading  360,  i97fl 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Word  Analysis/Structural  Analysis 
RETEACH  '  ittOK 


p-1.  noun  form 's'  r 
p-2.  noun  form  'es' 
p-3.  verb  form 's* 
p-4,  verb  form  *ed*    ■  • 
p*5.  verb  form  Mng* 
compound  words 
p-7.  rhyming  words 
1-1.  advermal  auffix  'ly' 
1-2.  noun  suffix  *er' 
1-3.  possessive  form  *  's* 
1-4.  adjective  form  *er* 
1-5.  adjective  form  'est* 
l-6>  compound  words 


-  AjiKicS:ii5.a:Puck  -  - 
'-'May  f Come  In? 

-  A  Duck  is  fi  Duck 

-  May  I  Come  In? 

-  May  I  Come  In? 
>  Seven  is  Magic 

-  A  buck  is  a  Duck 

-  The  Dog  Next  Poor  (2) 
,T  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2) 

-  May  J  Come  In? 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2) 
*  The  Dog-Ji^xt  Dopr  (2) 

-  Seven  is  Magic  ' 


PAGE 


T120 
TllO 
T120 
T96 
T37 
T3a 
TlOl 
T328 
T188 
T109 
T143 
T265 
n  Ti70 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Vocabulary  Development 


RETEACH 

p»l.  recognizing  unknown  through  pictures 
p-2,  antonyma 
p*3.  rhyming  vH>rds 

1-1.  recognizing  unknown  through  context 
1-2.  identifying  words  through  definition 

and  sentence 
1-3.  how,  wherej  when,  who  and  what 
1*4,  antonyms 
1*5.  homonyips 
.  1-6.  synonyms  and  synonymous  phrases 
1-7.  rhyming  words 


RETEACH 

p-1.  main  idea-pictures 
p-2.  main  idea-illustrating 
p-3.  main  idea- rephrasing 


BOOK 

\  PAGE 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

\  -T17e 

-  Seven  is  Magic 

\  -  T134 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-  TlOl 

-  Seven  Is  Magic 

-  T93 

-  Seven. is  Magic 

-  T93 

-  Seven  ts  Magic 

-  T108 

-  Seven  Is  Magic 

-T134 

-  No  prescription 

-  TJOO 

-  Seven  is  Magic 

*  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

•  TlOl 

n 

BOOK 

PAGE 

-  My  Sound  and  Word  Book 

-  T178 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck 

-T102 

-  May  I  Come  In? 

-  T175 

Plate  23.12 
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Gtnn  and  Company;  Readtng  360.  1970 


367 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Comprehension  (conl.) 
HETEACK  BOOK 


l-l.  malnldea^piclures 

l-2r  main  idoa -supporting  ideas 

1-3.  main  idea-iUustrating 

1-4.  main  idea -rephrasing 

1-5.  main  idea-tltllng 

1-6.  sequence  In  pictures 

1-7.  arranging  sentences-sequence 

1-8.  arranging  events  and  ideas -seq\jence 

1-9.  matching  pictures  with  text 

1-10.  answering  questions -key  words  , 

1-11.  identifying  speaker,  etc. 

1-12.  likeness  and  difference 

1-13,  creative  reading-reacting  personally 

1-14.  recognizing  tone,  feeling,  sadness 

1-15.  comparing  and  contrastlng-ideas 

1-16.  drawing  conclusions 

1-17.  inferences 


PAGE 

My  Sound  and  Word  Book  -  T178 

May  I  Com©  In?  *  -Till 

The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T291 

May  I  Come  In?  -  T175 

May  I  Come  In?  -  T20r 

My  Sound  and  Word  Book  -  Tl42 

Seven  \^  Magic  -  TlOO 

Seven  Is  Magic  -  T194 

My  Sound  and  Word  Book  -  T63 

Seven  is  Magic  -  TlOl 

Seven  Is  Magic  -  T70 

May  I  Come  In?  -  T68 

Seven  is  Magic  -  T275 

Seven  Is  Magic  -  .T45 

Seven  Is  Magic  -  T108 

Seven  is  Magic  -  T180 

Seven  is  Magic  -  T318 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Study  Skills 

RETEACH 

p-1.  table  of  contents 

p-2,  skimming  or  rereading-speciflc 

ihiormation 
p-3,  appropriate  word  for  context 
1-1.  table  of  contents 
lr2,  alphabetical  sequence 
1-3.  skimming  or  rereading-speciflc 

information 
1-4,  appropriate  word  for  context 
1-5.  sources 

1-6'  generalization  from  facts 
1-7  r.)i,.u-;.or 

1-B.  classitying-wurds  auU  pictures 


BOOK  PAGE 

-  A  Duck  is  a  Duck  -  T39 

-  A  Duck  Is  a  Duck  /         -  T71 

-  May  I  Come  In?  -  T75 

-  A  Duck  Is  a  Duck  -  T39 

-  Seven  is  Magic  -  T157 

-  Seven  Is  Magic  -  T79 
-May  I  Come  In?  -  T175 

-  Helicopters  and  Gingerbread    -  T188 

-  The  Dog  Next  Door  (2)  -  T43 
Mav  I  Come  In?  -  T97 

-  i^iuy  1  i^onie  In  /  -    1 44 
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Scott,  Fbrcflman  &  Company;  The  New  Basic  Readers.  1963,  ID65 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVE^  -  Word  Analysli/Phonetic  Analysis 


RETEACH 

6CX>K 

PAGE 

p-1. 

initial  consonant  'b* 

■  , 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T49 

p-2. 

initial  consonant  'c' 

-  Fun  Wherever  We  Are 

(P) 

T146 

p-3. 

Initial  consonant 'd' 

«  Fun  With  (Xir  Family 

(P) 

T71 

p-4. 

Initial  consonant 

-  Fun  With  Oir  Friends 

T49 

p-5. 

Initial  consonant 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T58 

p-6. 

initial  consoaant  'n' 

.   -  Fun  With  Our  Family 

(P) 

T102 

p-7. 

initial  consoaml  'j' 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T146 

p-8. 

initial  consonant 

^  Fun  Wherever:  We  Are 

(P) 

T165 

p-9. 

initial  consonant 'm' 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T44 

p-10. 

initial  consonant  'n' 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T43 

p-ll. 

initial  consonant  *p* 

-  Fun^WithOur  Friends 

T49 

p-12, 

initial  consonant  'r' 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T92 

p-l3. 

Initial  consonant 's* 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

r  riends  {i} 

1114 

p*14, 

Initial  consonant  *t* 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T68 

p-15. 

initial  consonant 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T134 

p-16. 

Initial  consonant  'y*  , 

-  More  Fun  With  Our^ 

Friends  (1) 

TlOl 

p-n. 

Initial  digraph 'sh* 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  (1) 

T174 

p-18. 

initial  digraph  'wh' 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T32 

1-1. 

final  consonant 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends 

T180 

1-2. 

final  consonant  'k* 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  / 

T85 

1-3. 

fli',al  consonant  V 

-  More  Fun  with  Our 

Friends? 

T180 

1-4. 

final  consonant 'm' 

-  More  Fua^lth  Our 

Friends  ^ 

T180 

1-5. 

final  consonant  'n* 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends 

T150 

1-6. 

final  consonant  V* 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  ' 

TI50 

1-7. 

final  consonant  *r* 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

(P) 

T93 

Plate  23.14 
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TEACHING  ALTERNATW/S  -  Word  Analysis/Phonetic  Analysis  (cont.) 


RETEACH 

1-6.  final  consonant 't' 

i-9.  final  consonant  'x' 
I-IO.  final  phonetic  part  *st' 

1-11.  final  phonetic  part  *ng' 

1-12.  final  phonetic  part  'ch' 

1*13.  final  phonetic  parti  'ck* 

1-14.  final  phonetic  part  'II*  ^ 

1-15.  short  vowel  *a' 

1-16.  short  vowel  'e' 

1-17.  short  vowel  '  ^ 

1-18.  short  vowel  'o' 

1-19,  short  vowel  'u.' 

1-20,  long  vowel  'a' 

1-21,  long  vowel  'e' 

1-22,  long  vowel  T 

1-23.  long  vowel  'o' 

1-24,  long  vowel  'u* 

1-25.  regular  vowel  combination  *ee' 
1-26.  regular  vowel  combination  'ay' 
1-27.      as  a  vowel 

,1-28.  irregular  vowel  combination  'ow' 
1-29.  irregular  vowel  combination  *ow' 


BOOK  PAGE 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T150 

-  No  prescription 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T205 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  T79 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T75 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T185 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T39 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

:    (2)  '  -  T97 

,  -  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  T107 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  '  -  T57 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  T136 

-iFriends  Old  and  New 
X2)  -  T162 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  T97 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  ri07 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

{2)  -  T57 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  T136 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  -  T162 

-  No  prescriplion 

-  No  prescription 

-  Roads  To  Follow  (3)  -  T98 
«  More  Friends  Old  and  ' 

New  (2)  -  T116 

-  More  Friends  Old  and 

New  (2)  -  Tin 
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'  '  •  ,  "  .  ,     '  '  'S, 

TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Word  Analysls/Phonelic  Analysis  (conl.) 

RETEACH  BOOK  PAGE 


* 

irregular  vowel  combination  *ew' 

*  More  rriends  uiq  ana 

New  (2) 

T195 

1  *  Jl« 

murmur  diphthong  *ar' 

•  rrieiKis       ana  wew 

TlOl 

(2)                      ,  - 

murmur  diphthong 

er 

-  r  rienas  v/io  ana  isew 

\ 

1  1  A  1 

murmur  diphthong 

Ir' 

-  rri^nas  \jvq  ana  incw 

1-34. 

murmur  diphthong 

'ur' 

-  Ft  lend  8  Old  and  New 

\Ai  ■ 

1  lOJ 

Initial  consonant  *k 

-  Mni^A  Fim  With  Oiir 
muFv  «uii  Willi  v/ui 

X  vv 

I -JO. 

inltUl  blend 

'sp' 

•  More  run  wiin  uur 
Friends  • 

T115 

1-37, 

initUl  blend 

♦st' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our. 
Friends  - 

T116 

1-3B. 

initial  blend 

*sV 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

T115 

1-39. 

initUI  blend 

*sm\ 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

T204 

1-40, 

InitUl  blend 

»sw* 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends  - 

T204 

l-4h 

initial  blend 

♦spr* 

-  No  prescription 

1-42. 

initial  blend 

-  No  prescription 

1-43. 

initial  blend 

'bl' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

tl31 

1-44. 

InitUl  blend 

'cl' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

T131 

1-45. 

initial  blend 

UrV 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

T119 

1-46. 

initial  blend 

»gr  .  ' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends 

T120 

1-47. 

initial  blend 

»cr' 

-  No  prescription 

1-46. 

initial  blend 

•fr' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends  ^ 

T120 

1-49. 

phonetic  part  *qu' 

-  Roads  T<j  Follow  (3) 

T129 

1-50. 

initial  digraph  'ch' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends 

T74 

1-51. 

initial  digraph  W 

-  -  No  prescription 

.      •  Plate  23.16 
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TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Word  Ahilysls/Phonetlc  Analysis  (cont.  ) 

RETEACH  BOOK  PAGE 

I'^Sa.  Initial  digraph  ^th'  (voiced)  -  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T96 

1-53.  initial  digraph  'th'  (unvoiced)  -  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  ,T96 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Word  Analysis/Structural  Analysis 


RETEACK 

BOOK 

PAGE 

p-1 .  noun  form 's* 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T196 

p-2.  noun  form  'es* 

-  No  prescription 

p-3.  verb  form  *s' 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  (1) 

T57 

p-4,  verb  form  *ed* 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

THO 

p-5,  verb  form  Mng* 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T183 

p-6.  compound  words 

;  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  (1) 

T27 

p-7.  rhyming  words 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

T2n 

1-1.  adverbial  suffix  'ly» 

-  More  Friends  Old  and 

New  (2) 

T61 

1-2.  noun  suffix  'er* 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2) 

T126 

1-3.  possessive  form  *  *s  * 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends 

T66 

1*4.  adjective  form  'er^ 

-  More  Fun  With  6ur 

Friends 

T196 

1-5.  adjective  form  'est' 

-  Friends  Old  arid  New 

(2) 

T130 

1-6.  compound  words 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends 

T27 

Plate  23.17 
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Scott,  Foresman  &  Company:  The  New  Baste  R^aders^  1963,  1965 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Vocabulary  Development 


JRETEACH 


1-2. 


1 


recognizing  unknown  through 
pictures  ^ 
antonyms 
rhyming  words 

recognizing  unknown  through  . 
context 

Identifying  words  through  definition 
and  sentence 
3.  how,  where,  when,  who  and  what 


1-4^  antonyms  ♦ 
1-5,  homonyms 

1-6.  bynonyms  and  synonymous  phrases 
1-7.  rhyming  words 


BOOK 


-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

-  Nq  prescHption 

•  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Trienda 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 

-  No  prescription 

-  No  prescription 

-  No  prescription 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 
Friends 


PAGE 


T80 
T217 
T63 
T37 
T155 

T174 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Comprehension 

RETEACH  BOOK 


p-1,  main  Idea -pictures 

p-2.  main  Idea -Illustrating 

p-3.  main  Idea-rephraslng 

1-1.  main  ld'>a-plctUres 

1-2,  main  idea-suppordng  ideas 

l-j.  main  Idea-illustrating:, 

1-4.  main  idea -rephrasing 

1-5.  main  idoa-titlinj^ 

1-6.  sequence  in  pictures 

1-7.  arranging  sentences -sequence 

1-8,  arranging  events  and  ideas^sequence 

1-9.  matching  picture  with  text 


PAGE 


.  Fun  With  Our  Friends    -  T46 

-  No  prescription 

-  No  prescription 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T177 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T113 

-.  No  prescription 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  TlOO 

-  No  prescription 

-  No  prescription 

-  Friends  Old  and  New 

(2)  .  -  T79 

-  More  Fun  Wllh  Our 

Friends  -  T50 

-  Fun  With  Our  Family 

IP)  -        '  T37 
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TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Comprehension  (cont.) 


RETEACH 

I-IO,  answering  quesUons-key  words 

1*11,  Identifying  speaker,  etc, 

1-12.  likeness  and  difference  ^ 

1-13.  creative  reading -reacting "personally 

1*14.  recognizing  tone,  (eeilng,  sadness 

1-13.  comparing  and  contrasting -ideas 

1-16.  drawing  conclusions 

1-17.  inferences 


BOOK  PAGE 

•  Fun  Wlih  Our  Friends 
(P)  -  T37 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends 

(P)  T108 

-  No  prescription 

-  No  prescription 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T221 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T172 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T43 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T3a 


TEACHING  ALTERNATIVES  -  Study  Skills 

RETEACH 

p-l.  table  of  contents  * 

p-2»  skimming  or  rereadlng-specific 

information 
p-3.  appropriate  word  for  context 

1-1*  table  of  contents 

1-2.  alphabetical  sequence 

1-3.  skimming  or  rereading-specific 

information 
1-4.  appropriate  word  for  context 

1-5,  sources 

1-6,  generalizalloa  from  facts 

1-7.  following  directions 

1-8.  classifylng-words  and  pict^iros 


BOOK  PAGE 

-  Fun  With  Our  Friends     -  T26 

-  No  prescription 

-  Fun  Wherever  We  Are 

(P)  -  T172 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T22 

-  More  Friends  Old  and  *v 
New  (2)  -  T55 

-  More  Friends  Old  and 

-  New  (2)  -  T51 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  -  T135 

-  No  prescription 
•  -  No  prescription 

-  No  prescription 

-  More  Fun  With  Our 

Friends  ,  -  T45 


Plate  23.19 
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Plate  23.20 
BASAt  REAPING  SERIES 


The  following  series  and  readers  are  used  in  on-line  material: 


thci^ew  Basic  Readers, 

Sdott  Foresman  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Pre-priniers 


Primer 
First  Reader 
Second  Readers 


1965. 

•  1 

2 

3  - 
1-1  - 

1-  2  - 

2-  1  - 
2-2- 


Judy,  John  and  Jean 
Fun  With  Our  Family 
Fun  Wherever  We  Are 
Fun  With  Our  Friends 
More  Fun  With  Our  Friends 
Friends  Old  and  New 
More  Friends  Old  and  New 


Reading  360, 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1969, 


360  Levels 

1  - 

2  - 

3  - 

4  - 

5  - 

6  - 

7  - 

8  -- 

9  - 
10  - 


Learning  A  bout  Sounds 
My  Sound  and  Word  Book 
A  Duck  Is  a  Duck 
Helicopters  and  Gingerbread 
May  I  Come  In? 
Seven  Is  Magic 
The  Dog  Next  Door 
How  It  Is  Nowadays 
With  Sk{esand  Wings 
All  Sorts  of  Things 


Approximate  Grade  Level 


Pre-primer 
Pro-primer  4 
Primer 
First  Reader 
Second  Reader  2-1 
Second  Reader  2-i 
Third  Reader  3-1 
Third  Reader  3-1 


BASAL  READING  SERIES 
(REPRESENTATIVE  EXAMPLES) 


Sounds  of  Language  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc., 

^     by  Bill  Martin,  Jr.  New  York,  1966 

The  Bank  Street  Reading  Series  MacMillan  Co,,  New  York,  1966. 

Basic  Reading  J.  P.  Lipplncott  Co.,  New  Yorfe,  1965. 

by  Charles  C.  Walcutt  ' 

,■/*,. 

Scott  Forestmn  Reading  System  Scott  Fbresman,  New  York  *  1971. 

• .  The  Harper  and  Row  Basic  Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1 966. 

Reading  Program 

The  Holt  Basic  Reading  System  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 

>  "  New  York,.  1973. 

The REAt)  Series  •        American  Bbok  Co.,  New  York,  1968. 
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SUPPLEMENTS  TO  THE  BASAL  READER 
(SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  EXAMPLES) 

Word  or  letter  games  • 

See  Tayjor,  Frank  D.,  et  al.,  in'di*vid'u»alMzed  readying  in-struc-tioft, 
games  and  activities,  1972:  Love  Publishing  Company,  Denver. 


Plionics  kits  or  workbooks 

The  New  Phonics  We  Use,  Chicago:    Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1972. 
Rolling  Readers,  Linguistic  Book  Scries,  Glenview,  Illinois:  Scott 
Foresman  and  Co. 

A  Modem  Linguistic  Approach  to  Reading,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Modern 

Curriculum  Press,  Inc»  ' 

Speech'to-Print  Phonics,  New  York:    Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc., 

1964. 

Distar  Reading,  SKk,\91\, 

Flash  cards  with  sight  words  accompany  most  basal  series  or  can  be 
teacher- pr  student-made. 


Word  attack  worksheets 

These.  acc9mpany  most  basal  series  or  they  may  be  teacher-made. 


Rate  builders 

Reader's  Digest  sVWihwM^xs 

SRA  Reading  Laboratory  lla,  b,  c.  (gr.  3-8),  la,  b,  c.  (gr.  1-3),  SRA, 
Chicago,  1960. 


Programmed  skills  kits 

Specific  Skills  Series,  Barnell,  Loft,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Spectrum  of  Skills,  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1 965. 

Programmed  Reading,  Sullivan.  Associates,  McGriw  Hill  Book  Co.,  St. 

Louis,  1963. 

Instructional  Aid  Kits,  Dexter  and  Westbrook,  Ltd.,  Rockville  Centre, 
New  York,  1967. 
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Enrichment  series  ' 

,^    Curriculum  Enrichment  Series,  Lyons  and  Carhahan,  Chicago,  1965, 
J  '       (Up  and  Ay^ay  is  X\i^  First  Grade  Enrichment  Reader  in  this 
series.)  ' 
Pictures  to  Read,  Let's  Look,  others  in  series,  Chandler  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco.  ' 
»  The  Open  Htghmys  Readers,  Scott,  Foresman,  New  York,  1965, 
The  Wide  Horizons  Readers,  ScottyVoTQsman.Nev/ York,  \966. 
How  To  Read  In  the  Subfect-Matter  Areas,  The  Harper  and  Row  Basic 
Re^ng  Program,  Harper  and  Row,  New  York,  1966. 
\         Reading  Caravan,  D.  C!  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  1964. 

The  Wonder-Story  Books,  Harper  and  Row,  Evanston,  1962. ' 


And  many,  many  trade  book 
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•  Source  Matcrfals 
Texts  on  Elementary  Reading 


DUFFY,  G.  G.  and  SHEEMAN,  G.  B.  Ho\)^  to  teaqh  reading  systematically . 
New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1973. 

GUSZAK,  F.  J.  Diagnostic  reading  instruction  in  the  elementary  school. 
York:  Harper  and  Row,' 1972.  *  ' 

HAFNER,  L.  E.  and  JOLLY,  H.      Patterns  of  teaching  reading  in  the 
cteme/ite/yjc/ioo/.  New  York:  Macmlllan,  1972. 

HEILMAN,  A.  \y.  Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  reading.  Third  Edition, 
,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1972. 


Best  General  text  in  Readiiig       ^  ^ 

S'PACHE,  G.  D.  and  SPACHE,  Evelyn  h.  Reading  in  the  elementary  school. 
Third  Edition,  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1973. 

STAUFFER,  R.  G,  Teaching  reading  as  a  thinking  process.  New  York: 
.  Harper  and  Row,  f  §69. 

WALLEN,  C,  J.  Competency  In  teaching  reading.  Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  1972,         i      '  '  . 


Text  in  Teaching  the  Language  Arts 

LAMB,  P.  Gi^iding  children's  language  learning.  Second  Edition,  Dubuque: 
William  C.  Brown  Co.,  1971.  ' 

PETTY.  W.  T.,  PETTY,.  Dorothy  C,  BfiCKING,  Maijorie  F.  Experiences  In 
language,,  tools  and  techniques  for  language  arts  methods.  Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  1973.  ^ 

SMITH,  J,  A.  Adventures  in  communication:  Language  arts  methods. 
Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1972, 
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.SMITH,  J.  A.  Creative  teaching  of  the  language  arts  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Second  Edition^  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1973. 


Texts  in  Related  Areas 

LAFFEY,  J.  L.  (EdX  Reading  in  the  content  areas.  Newark,  Delaware: 
International  Reading  Association,  1972, 

FRlBSy  Lingtdstics  and  readin    New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 

Winston,  Inc.,  1963. 

HERBER,  H.  L.  Teaching  reading  in  content  areas.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970. 

JOHNSON,  Marjorie  S.  and  KRESS,  R.  A,  Informal  reading  inventories. 
Newark,  Delaware:  International  Reading  Association^  1965. 

SMITH,  V.  Understanding  reading.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
•1971,, 


Materials  Used  in  Chapter 

OUSLEV, p.  and  RUSSELL,  D,  H.  The  little  white  house  (pp,  165-166)  and 
My  little  red  story  book  (p.  21)  of  TAe  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  \  00 
Edition,  Copyright,  1966,  1964,  1961,  1957,  1953,  1948,  by  Ginn  and 
Company.  Used  with  permission, 

LEE,  J.  The  Informal  Reading  Inventory  used  in  this  chapter  was  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Joyce  i^e,  Reading  Center,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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CARE  2/3  -  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  OF  PRESCHOOI/  &  PRIMARY  CHILDREN 


0  113  0  0  0 


CHAPTER  22.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

CHAP-TER  23.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  READING 


CHAPTER  24.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGI^OSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MATHEMATICS  is  a  presentation  of  basic 
mathematical  concepts  as  a  means  of  communicating 
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Goals  Include  developing  mathematical  concepts 
and  a  quantitative  vocabulary »  teaching  coisputa*- 
tlonal  8klll0,  and  providing  opportunities  for 
problem  solving/  '      -  ■    ■  •  '  ■ 


At  the  preschool  level/  the  development  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  vocabulary  .used  should 
be  stteaaed  (classification,  serlation,  spatial 
relationships,  and  measurement) # 


^At  th€5  primary  level,  the  learning  of  computa- 
tion should  be  stressed  (addition,  subtraction, 
multiplicationt  division,  geometry,  and  fractions). 


The  four  diagnostic  approaches  to  mathematics 
are  standardised  tests,  teacher-made  tests, 
observation^  and  clinical  interviews.  ^ 


The  Interactive  model  for  teaching  specifies  the 
teacher's  input  and  the  student^s  output  for  an 
ob:1ective. 


CHAPTER 

25. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER 

26. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOStlC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  Mt^TOR  DEVELOPMENT 
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CHAPTER  TWENTYFpUR 
MATHEMATiCS 

Mathematics  is  a  fo^m  Of  language  which  is  used  to  communicate  the 
quantitative  dimensions  of  the  environment. 

The  goals  of  a^.c'oniprehfensive  mathernatics  prdgram  should  be  to 
further  the  developmeiit  of  this  language  by  1)  developing  mathematical 
concepts  and  a  quantitative  vocabulary,  2)  teaching  computational  skills,  and 
3)  providing  opportunities  for  problem  solving  in  order  that  this  language 
become  functional.  Tlie  developnient  of  mathematical  skills  and  quantitative 
concepts  is  necessary  for  problem-solving- 

A  distinction  is  made  between  mathematical  concepts  and  skills. 
Mathematical  concepts  r^hv  to  the  development  of  understandings  in  the 
areas  of  number,  measurement,  and  geometry;  whereas  mathematical  (or 
correctly,  arithmetical)  skills  refer  to  the  learning  of  algorithms  which 
perform  various  computational  operations  {addition,  subtraction,  etc)  with 
numerals*  For  these  computations  to  be  meaningful  and  correctly  applied, 
there  must  be  prerequisite  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts 
which  these  symbols  (numerals  or  words  such  as  more  and  less)  signify. 
Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  at  the  preschool  level  the  development  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  vocabulary  be  stressed  and  the  learning  of 
computation  be  reserved  for  the  primary  level. 


Preprimary  Level 

The  understanding  of  the  concept  of  number  has  these  prerequisites: 

1.  Understanding  that  number  is  a  property  of  a  set,  which  is  the 
placement  of  an  object  in  a  particular  location. 

2.  Understanding  that  numbers  can  be  sequentially  ananged. 

3.  Understanding  that  the  number  of  a  set  does  not  change  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  element  of  the  set. 

X 

Learning  experieiu:es  in  jr/j?;?^/^^  and  seriatton  (uTtheT  the 
development  of  the  cbrio^t  of  ^ 

Classification  Classification  activities  help  develop  the  concept  of  a  set, 
They  involve  the  sorting  and  grouping  of  physical  objects  according  to 
attributes  like  color,  shape,  size/  Classification  gives  the  child  the 
opportunity  to  impose  a  logical  system  on  things,  thus  understaiiding 
number  as  an  abstract  attribute  of  sets. 
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The  ability  to  abstract  the  number  property  from  a  set  of  objects is  the 
terminal  gcw/  of  learning  activities  in  classiflcation.  When  a  child  understands 
a  "one  to  one  correspondence,**,  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  demonstrate 
equivalency.  The  child  who  understands  that  the  number  property  of  a  set 
remains  the  same  no  matter  how  the  objects  are  arranged  gi^sps  conseryation 
of  number.  Once  the  child  comprehends  the  abstract  number  property, 
instruction  in  associating  the  jnumerica)  name  to  the  set  begins.  As  a  result, 
the  child  learns  the  cardinality  or  ''how  mahiness**  of  a  set. 

Finally/  classification  activities  also  build  the  childVvocabulary.  He 
learns  quantitative  terms  to  express  quantitative  relationshipsX 

Seria^tion.  Activities  in  which  the  child  is  asked  to  put  obj^ts  into  a 
series  on  the  basis  of  some  attribute  in  order  to  develop  the  i(Je^  of  the 
ordering  of  differences  is  called  serlation. 

The  goals  of  seriation  include  teaching  ordinal  position  or  the  position 
an  object  occupies  in  a  given  series;  teaching  rational  or  meaningful  counting, 
counting  done  by  a  child  who  understands  that  when  he  counts  each  number 
is  increased  by  one;  and  developing  a  quantitative  vocabulary. 

Spatiar  relationships  Spatial  jelationships  at  the  preprimary  level 
should  include  the  understanding  these  concepts  and  terms:  near-far; 
on-off;  top-bottom;  above-underneath;  right-left;  inside-outside.  These  are 
best  taught  through  direct  learning  experiences.  The  art  work  of  a  phild  can 
be  very  useful  in  determining  the  child's  grasp  of  spatial  relationships. 

Measurement.  At  this  developmental  stage  a  child's  concept  of  linear 
measurement  should  include: 

1.  conservation  of  length  -  an  object  remains  the  same  length, 
regardless  of  a  change  in  position. 

2.  nonstandard  units  of  measure 

3.  subdivision  and  repetition 

Measuring  objects  which  require  the  repetition  of  the  nonstandard  unit  (that 
is,  not  an  established  unit  of  measure),  leads  to  the  developme^^t  of  the 
concept  that  ^n  object's  length  can  bt  subdivided  into  units  determined  by 
the  measuring  instrument.  Later  the  standard  unit  of  an  inch  oh  a  ruler  can 
be  repeated  in  measuring  the  length  of  an  object- 


Primary  Level  , 

At  the  primary  level  emphasis  shifts  to  the  development  of  the 
computational  skills,  accojripanied  by  an  understanding  of  the  operations  on 
whole  numbers. 
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Aclclition  Addition  is  meaningful  wlicn  a  child  understands  that  sets 
which  have  a  number  property  can  be  unionized  or  put  together  It  is  a  rote 
process,  but  it  requires  the  child  to  comprehend:  . 

1.  The  Commutative  property  -  that  the  order  of  the  numbers  added 
does  not  affect  the  sum.  * 

2.  The  Associative  property  -  that  in  addition  of  more  than  two 
numbers,  it  makes  no  difference  how  the  numbers  are  grouped. 

3.  Regrouping  -  when  adding  multi-digit  numbers  the  child  must 
understand  place  and  value. 

Using  this  skill  in  real  and  contrived  verbal  situations  will  not  only, 
teach  the  child  how  to  add,  but  also  when  addition  is  required.  He  should  be 
able  to  recognize  what  operation  the  problem  requires  for  the  solution.  Drill 
is  used  as  a  teaching  technique  for  addition  only  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
child  to  perform  meaningful  computation  more  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Subtraction  Subtraction  involves  taking  one  set  away  from  the  total 
set.  Since  it  is  considered  the  rcVerse  of  addition,  it  is  recommended  that 
these  two  operations  be  taught  simultaneously.  Though  the  associative  and 
commutative  properties  do  not  apply  to  subtraction,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  child  understand  place  value  when  subtracting  multi-digit 
numbers. 

Multiplication.  Multiplication  should  be  understood  by  the  child  as  a 
special  case  of  addition  in  which  all  the  sets  to  be  added  are  of  an  equal 
number  of  objects.  It  has  the  same  properties  as  addition.  Commutative 
means  that  the  order  of  the  numbers  multiplied  does  not  change  the  value  of 
the  answer,  and  associative  means  that  vyhen  more  than  two  numbers  are 
multipjied,  the  order  in  which  they  arc  multiplied  does  not  affect  the  total. 
A  clear  understanding  of  renaming  and  place  values  is  also  necessary. 

Division.  Division  of  whole  numbers  is  the  inverse  of  the  multiplication 
of  whole  numbers  It  divides  the  whole  into  a  number  of  parts  (objects).  It 
can  be  related  to  subtraction  because  it  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of 
repeated  subtractions  in  which  the  number  to  be  subtracted  is  the  same.  Like 
subtraction,  it  does  not  have  commutative  and  associative  properties. 

Geometry.  At  the  primary  level  geometry  focuses  on  the  identification 
and  description  of  three-dimensional  and  two-diniensipnal  shapes.  Up  to  this 
point  the  child  has  encountered  a  variety  of  three-dimensional  shapes,  but  he 
has  probably  not  learned  their  names.  Sortiilg  activities  give  children 
experience  grouping,  thus  teaching  them  to  recognize  characteristics  of 
shapes. 

Instruction  should  center  on  similarities  and  differences  between 
geometric  shapes  Activities  should  include  counting  coj^^ners  or  angles, 
counting  edges,  and  counting  sides 
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Fractions.  Understanding  fractions  as  parts  of  a  group  grows  out  of 
experiences  in  classification.  At  tlie  primary  level,  the  child  should 
understand  fractions  dealing  with  halves,  thirds  and  fourths. 

Measurement.  At  the  primary  level  the  child  should  learn  to  understand 
and  use  instruments  with  standard  units  of  measure.  He  should  recognize 
that  he  now  can  express  the  quantitative  relationship  between  two  objects 
with  more  precision. 

Linear  measurement  should  develop  the  concept  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  and 
a  yard,  through  the  \ise  of  a  ruler.  The  concepts  of  time,  weight,  temperature 
and  money  as  units  of  measurement  should  also  be  taught. 


Diagnostic  Approaches 

in  Mathematics  *        >  ? 

Four  main  approaches  are  used  to  determine  abilities  and  disabilities  in 
mathematics: 

1 .  The  use  of  standardized  tests.  Thes^  help  the  teacher  determine  the 
general  standing  of  the  child  in  comparison  to  his  peers,  but  do  not  give  . 
enough  information  to  pinpoint  the  child^s  specific  difficulties, 

2.  The  use  of  teacheMmde  tests^  Tliese  should  be  used  to  determine 
specific  pupil  difficulties  in  order  that  an  instructional  program  can  be 
developed.  The  teacher  must  perform  a  task  analysis  of  specific  math  tasks. 
The  test  should  reduce  more  complex  math  skills  or  concepts  into  simpler 
components  in  order  to  xJetermine  the  areas  in  which  Help  is  needed. 

3.  The  use  of  observation  Observing  the  child  while  he  is  working  can 
give  information  about  considerable  difficulties  (at  what  point  the  student 
gets  **stuck*' or  makes  a  basic  error), 

4.  The  use  of  the  cUnical  inten>iew.  In  the  clinical  interview  the 
teacher  questions  the  child  to  determine  his  understanding  and  level  of 
abstraction.  Rote  learning  is  quite  detectable  here. 

Approaches  to 
Teaching  Mathematics 

The  hUeractive  model  specifies  vgeneral  guidelines  for  teaching 
mathematics.  This  niodel  specifies  the  mode  of  the  teacher  input  (verbal, 
visual  or  motor)  and  the  mode  of  the  chWowutput  (verbal  and  motor;  e.g. 
pointing).  A  total  of  six  interactive  arrangements  can  be  specified. 
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Too  many  programs  present  mathematical  content  at  the  verbal  level 
and  require  the  child  to  respond  at  the  verbal  level.  This  is  often 
inappropriate  because  the  child  may  not  have  developed  the  prerequisite 
understandings  at  the  visual  and  motor  levels.  The  unfortunate  result  is  often 
rote  recitation  with  UttJe  understanding.  Teachers  may  infer  mistakenly  that 
the  child  understands  because  he  is  dealing  with  numbers  symbolically. 

A  developmental  approach  reflects  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  in 
that  it  requires  that  concepts  be  developed  at  the  motor  levels  before 
mathematics  is  introduced  at  the  verbal  and  visual  levels.  A  developmental 
approach  created  by  Dr.  John  F  Cawley  for  slow  learners  has  broken  down 
the  development  of  mathematical  skills  and  concepts  into  seven  ''strands": 
patterns,  geometry,  measurement,  set  identity,  set  operations,  number 
operations,  and  fractions. 


Some  Specific 
Mathematics  Programs 

Nuffield  Mathematics  Program.  This  program  stresses  the  development 
of  mathematical  concepts  as  prerequisites  to  cqmputation.  it  holds  that  if 
the  proper  environment  exists  much  of  the  child*s  learning  can  take  place 
without  direct  teaching.  The  program  can  be  described  as  relatively 
unstructured  and  highly  experimental. 

The  Nuffield  Program  provides  a  series  of  books  which  suggest 
mathematical  activities  for  preprimary  and  primary  children  beginning  with 
motor  activities  and  proceeding  to  verbal  activities. 

Stern's  Structural  Arithmetic  Program,  This  program  emphasizes  the 
child's  ability  to  discover  number  relationships  through  a  highly  structured 
visual  approach  This  discovery  is  prerequisite  to  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  program  includes  a  set  of  materials  arid  highly  structured  directions 
for  their  use.  They  provide  a  definite  physical  structure  for  the  child  to  keep 
in  mind  as  he  learns  number  relationships  emphasizing  discovery, 
self-correction,  and  measurements  rather  than  counting. 

Cuisenaire  Method  of  Numbers  in  Color,  The  main  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  teach  the  child  to  do  rapid  and  accurate  calculating. 
Experiences  with  colored  rods  are  provided  to  build  a  conceptual 
understanding  of  the  operations  underlying  calculations. 

Disfar  -  Arithmetic.  (See  Chapter  22  for  information  on  Distar 
Language  which  should  be  used  concurrently)  The  point  of  view  of  this 
program  is  that  children  learn  what  they  are  taught.  The  program  focuses  on 
the  development  of  computational  skills  and  the  solutiofi  of  word  problems. 
The  program  is  highly  structured  and  highly  verbal.  All  tasks  are  stated  fn 
behavioral  objectives. 
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Titles  and  publishers  for  several  mathematics  programs  are  given  in 
Plate  24.1. 


Plate  24.1 

EXAMPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  SERIES  PUBLISHERS 


Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company 
Public  School  Division 
Reading^- Massachusetts 


American  Book  Company 
Public  School  Division 
55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  New  York  10003 

Ginn  and  Company 
Public  School  Division 
72  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10011 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston 
Public  School  Division 
383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Laidlaw  Brothers  Publishers 
Public  School  Division 
Summit,  New  Jersey  07901 


McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Company 
Public  School  Division 
330  West  SecondStreet  _ 
New  York; New  York  1 0036 

Science  Research  Association 
Public  School  Division 
259  Ea^t  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company  . 
Public  School  Division 
433  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Silver  Burdett  Company 

Public  School  Division  Public  School  Division 

2  Park  Street  Morristown,  New  Jersey  07960 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

L.  W.  Singer  Publishing  Company 
Public  School  Division 
259  West  Erie  Boulevard 
Syracuse,  New  York  13202 
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Summary 

1.  Mathematics  is  a  language  used  to  communicate  the  quantitative 
dimensions  of  the  environment*  ^ 

2.  A  comprehensive  mathematic  program  should  have  three  goals: 

a.  developing  mathematical  concepts  and  a  quantitative  vocabulary 

b.  teaching  computational  skills       ,  _ 

c.  providing  opportunities  for  problem-solving. 

3.  At  the  preprimary  level  the  concepts  of  set,  classification,  seriation, 
spatial  relationships,  and  measurement  arc  taught. 

4.  At  the  primary  level,  the  concepts  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  geometry,  fractions,  and  measurement  are 
presented. 

5.  The  four  main  diagnostic  approaches  in  mathematics  are  standardized 
tests,  teacher-made  tests,  observations,  and  clinical  interviews. 

6.  The  interactive  model  for  teaching  specifies  the  mode  of  the  teacher's 
input  and  the  mode  of  the  student*s  output  for  any  given  objective. 
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CHAPTER 

24. 

.PLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC 
MODEL  TO  MATHEMATICS 

TEACHING 

CHAPTER  25.     APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  is  a 
presentation  of  a  program  based  on  two  premises: 
"The  classroom  is  a  laboratory  for  social-emotional 
development"  and  "How  a  child  feels  is  more 
important  than  what  he  knows." 


The  characteristics  of  the  learner^  the  teacher, 
and  the  environment  are  all  related  to  each 
other »  and  they  all  interact  with  each  other 
in  the  teaching-learning  process  o  


A  variety  of  procedures  and  activities  can  be 
used  specifically  to  encourage  and  fiacilltate 
the  teaching-learning  process,   


Different  inappropriate  behaviors  must  occur 
frequently  and  be  observed  before  the  teacher 
can  identify  a  child  as  one  who  Is  having  social- 
emotional  problems*   


CHAPTER  26.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
 MODEL  TO  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

■  « 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAd^JOSTIC  TEACHING  MODEli  TO 
SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  following  statement:  "The  classroom  is  a 
laboratory  for  social-emotional  development."  Thtfe  classroom  is  a  place 
where  the  children  and  the  teacher  can  try  out  the  day  to  day  successes  and  ^ 
failures  of  social  living  and  emotional  involvement.  Whatever  the  child 
exi^riences  in  the  classroom,  he  will  l^arn  to  take  with  him  outside  the 
classroom.  This  chapter  is  also  based  upon  this  statement:  "How  a  child  feels 
is  more  important  than  what  he  knows  *'  The  way  a  child' feels  about 
himelf,  his  peers,  his  teacher,  and  the  classroom  environment  influences 
what  and  how  much  he  will  learji. . 

All  the  characteristics  of  the  environment  and  the  j  learner  which 
facilitate  the  teaching-learning  process  can  be  influenced  by  the  teachqr.  This 
is  a  very  important  concept:  tha  teacher  can  manipulate  the  environment 
and  his  own  behavior  in  such  a  way  as  to  significantly  influence  the 
social-emotional  behavior,  feelingSj''and  attitudes  of  the  learner. 

In  characteristic  one,  (Plate  25. 1)  the  teacher  can  help  the  learner 
perceive  the  subject  matter  as  having  relevance  to  him  by  creating  an 
environment  in'  which  pupils  can  discover  the  meaning  of  their  ideas  and 
where  their  ideas  have  personal  value  and  significance.  Procedures  for  doing 
this  are  outlined  in  this  chapter. 

'  The  teacher  can  help  the  learner  become  more  honest  and  open.  Sonie^ 
characteristics  of  openness  were  presented  in  the  Open  Education  Chapter. 
Another  characteristic  or  definition  of  opepness  refers  to  openness  anil 
honesty  of^  feelings.  (Characteristic  four).  A  teacher  can  help  his  pupils  to 
become  more  open  and  honest  by  being  open  and  honest  and  real  with  his 
feelings. 

In  characteristic  eight,  the  teacher  encourages  the*  learner  to  evaluate 
and  criticize  his  own  learning.  Self-evaluation,  peer-evaluation,  and 
teacher-evaluation  must  all  be  used.  Self-evaluation  encourages 
independence,  creativity,  self-discovery,  personal  learning,  competence  and 
self-confidence.  >  ' 

An  important  chjfracteristic  of  the  teacher  which  facilitates  the 
teaching-learning  process  and  promotes  the  dQveloprnent  of  a  healthy 
self-concept  in  the  child  is  gb^en  in  characteristic  ten.  To  be  sensitively 
understanding  means  the  teacher  puts  himself  in  a^child's  shoes.  It  means  to 
feel  just  how  a  child  feels  about  himself  and  his  environnient.  There  are  three 
steps  in  becoming  sensitively  understanding  of  children.  To  want  to  be 
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semitlvcly  uiuierstanding  of  children  is  the  first  step.  But  just  to  have  the 
desire  is  not  enough.  Step  two  is  taking  the  time  and  effort  to  create  an 
environment  vAtbin  which  the  positive  characteristics  of  learnci^*  and 
tcacliers  are  ,  encouraged.  The  third  step  in  becoming  sensitively 
understanding  \%  listening  to  and  with  children. 

Characteristic  eleven  is  being  flexible  with  rcspecl  to  one's  role  and  the 
insiructlonal  goals.  Flexibility  nieans  that  the  instructional  goals  arc  made 
^  according  to  the  relevapt  cliaracteri«tics  of  the  clrild  and  that  the 
instructional  strategies  are  in  accord  with  the  instructional  goals.  Flexibility 
with  respect  to  role  is  a  bit  different.  This  refers  to  the  different  roles  that 
teachers  should  take  on  to  best  facilitate  the  teaching-learning  process.  Some 
of  these  roles  are  counselor,  lecturer,  and  resource  person. 

Accepting  one's  own  limitations,  characteristic  thirteen,  is  similar  to 
accepting  a  child's  limitations.  Acceptance  does  not  mean  that  one  is 
siitlsfied  with  the  limitations.  It  means  that  one  is  trying  to  deal  with  the 
limitations  rather  tlian  denying  them.  Denial  of  learning  one's  limitations  is 
m  opposition  to  the  facilitation  of  the.  teaching-learning  process, 

Plate  25. 1  also  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  environmment  which 
facilitate  the  teaching-learning  process.  Just  as  each  teacher  characteristic  can 
influence  the  learner  characteristic,  each  envirot^mentpl^  characteristic  is 
affected  by  the  teacher  characteristic  and  Influences  the  •  learner 
characteristic.  A  comparison  of  the  teacher  characteristics  with  the 
environmental  characteristics  reveals  that  they  are  very  similar.  The 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  (with  the  exception  of  number  thirteen) 
determine  the  characteristics  of  the  cjwironmcnt  since  it  is  the  teacher  who 
can  control  the  characteristics  of  the  environment.  ' 


Procedures  Wliich  Facilitate 
Social'Rmotionai  Development 

The  following  is  a  list  of  several  procedures  which  define  and  encourage 
the  characteristics  of  the  learner,  teacher  and  environment,  and  facilitate  the 
teaching-learning  process: 

The  use  of  liiippets  to  facilitate  social-emotional  development  and  the 
fc(/r/f/i«g-/iW«///^ /)rocr55  Children  should  make  the  puppets  and  makeup 
the  characters  which  tlie  puppet'  portray.  The  children  should  also  make  up 
the  lines  which^  Ihe  pup|>et$  speak  in  the  play.  Several  behaviors  are 
encouraged  during  the  pftppetfy  procedure;  artistic  work  on  the  puppets, 
eye-hand  (motor)  coordination,  and  speech  and  language  which  are  within 
the  intellectual  level,  and  the  expression  of  ncedSi  values  and  ideas  which  arc 
witliin  the  feeling  level 
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The  u^e  of  dramatic  play  to  faciUtate  socl^^^ 
the  teaclilng'learnlng  process/  play  is  a  name  which  adults  have 

attached  to  the  spontaneous,  unrehearsed,  and  nearly  continuous  role 
playing  in  which  young  children  engage.  The  teacher  must  bo  careful  to 
accept  the  speech,  feelings,  and  behavior  of  dramatic  play  as  derived  from 
the  roles  which  the  children  are  trying  on.  This  should  also  be  kept  in  mind 
with  puppetry,  role  playing  and  sociodrama,  ^ 

>" 

The  use  of  roie  ptaylng  or  sociodrama  to  facilitate  sociahemdtiqnal 
development  and  the  teaching-learning  process.  In  dramatic  play  the  roles 
which  the  children  play  are  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed/In  role  playing  the 
roles  are  planned  and  niay  or  may  not  be  rehearsed.  In  sociodrama  the  roles 
are  planned  and  rehearsed.  Puppetry  can  be  considered  a  special  procedure 
within  each  of  the  above  procedures.  Socio  drama  is  one  of  the  best 
procedures  for  encouraging  both  the  intellectual  and  feeling  levels,  The 
intellectual  aspects  are  developing  the  lines  to  be  spoken  in  the  play  and  the 
making  of  the  costumes  and  the  props.  The  feeling  aspects  are  the  expression 
of  needs,  values,  and  ideas  in  the  sOciodrafna. 

The  use  of  social-emotional  discussion  groups  to  Jacilitate 
social-emotional  development  arid  the  teaching-learning  process.  A 
social-emotional  discussion  group  is  a  group  composed  of  the.  entire  class 
sitting  in  a  circle  and  disciissing  the  social-emotional  problems  which  occur 
from  day  to  day  in  the  classroom,  The  teacher  should  never  criticize  any 
child  for  his  expression  of  feelings.  Feelings  should  be  accepted  for  their 
openness  and  honesty.  r 

Another  procedure  is  called  "MY  FEELINGS  INSIDE  OF  ME,"  The 
steps  of  this  procedure  appear  below, 

"MY  FEELINGS  INSIDE  OF  ME" 

.  1.  Children  pair  off 

2.  One  lies  down  on  newsprint  — 

*  ^  3.  Other  traces  his  body.  J 

.  4  Child  who  was  traced  now  writes  and/or  paints W  his  outline  how 

and/or  what  he  feels  inside 

5.  Child  who  traced  adds  how  and/or  what  he  thinks  the  other  feels. 

6  The  two  children  discuss. 

7  Process  is  repeated  with  children  changing  roles 

Another  procedure  is  called  "PUT  YOURSELF  JN  MY  SHOES."  The 
steps  of  tliis  procedure  appear  below. 
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^TUT  YOURSELF  IN  MY  SHOES** 

'   1.    Cliildren  sit  on  floor  in  a  circle. 
2/    Children  number  off,  1-2,  1-2,  etc. 

3.  Each  No.  1  asks  a  No.  2  to  form  a  group  of  two. 

4.  Each  group  finds  a  place  in  the  room  where  it  can  discuss. 

5.  Each  child  puts  on  the  shoes  of  the  other.  He  is  told  that  he  is  now 
the  other  person. 

6.  The  two  children  talk  about  who  they  are,  how  they  feel,  what 
Ihey  want,  what  they  think. 

Another  procedure  js  cajled  *TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS."  The  steps  of  this 
procedure  appear  below.  This  procedure  should  be  used  with  older  children 
only  (ages  5  to  8).  ; 

**ti:ll  IT  LIKE  it  is;^ 

1 .     Children  and  teacher  sit  in  a  circle. 
.    2.    One  child  volunteers  to  sit  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 

3     He  can  now  s^iy  anything  he  wants  to  anyone  in  the  circle.  He  can 

choose  only  one  person,  and  then  that  person  takes  his  place  and 

the  process  is  repeated. 

In  all  of  these  procedures,  the  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  which  facilitate  the  teaching-learning  process 
and  encourage  sociarcmotional  dcvclopmgDl.  The  teacher  should  also  be 
aware  of  the  nexibility  of  each  of  these  procedures  and  the  need  for  sensitive 
understanding  and  listening  in  order  to  guide  the  process  of  learning  which 
occurs  during  the  procedures 


Social-Emotional  Problems  f 

Children  wl;0  have  sociaf-cmotional  problems  are  identified  i^by 
observing  their  behavior.  The  behayUjrs  ofJhese:  children  are^^o^^ 
from  those  of  normar  children;  Children  who  have  problems  display 
responses,  or  behaviors,  which  are  inappropriate  irt  ^ven  situations,  and  they 
exhibit  inappropriate  behaviors  /rc<?«<?/i/(v.  This  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  when  attempting  to  identify  children  with  problems  by  observirig  their 
behavior.  ' 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  children  with  problems  may  appear 
normal  in  many  areas  of  behavior.  Also,  any  child  with  problems  defies 
generalization  No  one  particular  pattern  of  behavior  will  describe  all 
children  with  problems.  Different  inappropriate  behaviors  must*^  occur 
frequently  aiid  be  observed  before  the  teacher  can  identify  a  clUld  as  one 
who  Is  having  problems  in  the  social-emotional  area 
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Plate  25,7 

COMPONENTS  OF  A  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVE 


1/    Behavior:  Ben  will  say  some  words  with  other  children. 

2.  Conditions:  During  social-emotional  discussion  groups 

3.  Criteria:  5  words 
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"  Snr-.aiary 

The  classroom  is   laooratory  for  social  emotional  development. 
How  a  child  fvCh  Is  more  important  than  what  he  knows. 
The  ch'.iucteristics  of  the  learner,  the  teacher,  and  the  environment  arc 
all  .elated  to  each  other,  and  they  all  interact  with  each  other  in  the 
.caching-learning  process. 

A  variety  of  procedures  and  activities  can  be  used  to  specifically 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  teaching-learning  process. 
Different  inappropriate  behaviors  must  occur  frequently  and  be 
observed  before  the  teacher  can  identify  a  child  as  one  who  is  having 
problems    the  social-emotional  area. 
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CHAPTER  2.2.    APPLICATION  OP  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL ;T0  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER  c-23.  APPLICATION  OP  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
 .         MODEL  TO  READING  


CHAPTER  24.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MATHEMATICS 


CHAPTER  25.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNpSTIC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ; 


CHAPTER  26.    APPLICATION  OF  THE  DUGNOSTlC  TEACHING 
MODEL  TO  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  presents  a  program  to 
help  teachers  aid  children  having  difficulties 
with  the  groaa  motor  movements  of  the  bpdiy 


A  child's  age  is  the  best  reference  point  fot 
deciding  if  his  lack  of  motor  skill  is  actually 
a  problem. 


A  teacher  must  observe  for  two  types  of  motor 
behaviors:    mastery  of  the  fundamental  skills  and 
development  of  .strength  and  speed. 


The  use  pf  the  Movement  Patterns  Checklist  allows 
the  teacher  to  collect  specific  information  on 
the  child's  movements  to  determine  the  proper 
diagnostic  plan. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX  ' 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  MODEL 
TO  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT 


Chapter  Five  defines  Motor  Developiiient  as  learning  to  control  muscle 

movements  so  that  the  body  does  what  its  owner  wants  it  to  do.  This 

chapter  focuses  on  gross  motor  problems;  that  is,  children  having  difficulties 

with  the  large  movements  of  the  body  during  rumung,  throwing  Jumping^ 

skipping,  and  so  forth. 
•  ■     *  ■ 

Ideally,  children  with  gross  motor  problems  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
physical  education  teacher.  However,  it  is  often  the  case  that  seiiooi  districts 
cannot  afford  to  hire  enough  of  these  specialists  to  work  individually  with 
children  experiencing  gross  motor  difficulties/Because  of  the  under  staffing 
the  respcnsibility  for  dealing  with  these  children  often  falls  on  the  classroom 
teacher  and  his  aides  (if  he's  lucky  enough  to  have  any). 


Mini-Decision  Model 

The  first  step  in  dealing  with  a  child  with  gross  motor  problems  is 
"identifying  relevant  characteristics;'*  that  is,  diagnosis  of  the  problem.  For 
this  chapter  a  mini-decision  model  has  been  drawn  to  illustrate  the  specific 
diagnostic  steps  to  follow  for  gross  motor  problems  (Plate  26.1). 

The  first  box  in  the  mini-model  is  labelled  "Some  difficulty  is  spotted." 
In  other  words,  the  teacher  notices,  a$  he  watches  the  children  during  play » 
that  a  child  does  not  seem  to  perform  certain  activities  with  ease.  However, 
the  teacher  cannot  always  trust  his  own  observations.  Sometimes,  a  child's 
difficulty  in  performing  some  skill  is  really  quite  normal  for  children  his  age. 
So,  to  chciCk  himself,  the  teacher  refers  to  the  tables  of  average  developnient 
for  gross  mot  r  skills.  .  ^ 

Tables  of  Average  Developmen  t 

Later  in  this  chapter,  Plate  26J  and  26.9,  two  separate  tables  of 
average  development  are  provided.  The  first  covers  basic  skills,  the  skills 
whose  fundamentals  are  usually  mastered  during  the  preschool  years. 

The  se<:ond  table  focusps  directly  on  the  major  motor  achie 
the  primary  years:  strength  ahd  speed.  The  four  activities  listed  arc  ones  that 
are  relatively  easy  for  a  teacher  to  take  records  on  and  which  cover  the  major 
muscle  groups  (in  the  ar/m  and  the  legs)  that  are  responsible  for  increases  in 
strength  and  speed. 


Some  dirflcuUy  Is  spotted 

Check  tables  of 
average  development 


/Recycle"  child 
Into  classroom 
routine 


Construct  basic  skills  profile 


Get  strength  and  speed  records 


Leav^  alone 
but  watch 
progress 


Fill  out  appropriate 

Movement  Pattern  PhprkH^tS 

for  specific  diagnostic 
Information 


Fill  out  appropriate  M.P.C/S  to 
determine  if  the  problem  is  due 
to  movement  difficulilejor  weak 
underdeveloped  muscles 


Plate  26.1.  DIAGNOSIS:    A  MINI-DECISION  MODEL 
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Which  of  the  two  tables  to  use'  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  difficulty 
spotted.  If  the  child  seems  to  bo  running  slower  or  throwing  less  far  than  the 
other  children,  the  strength  and  speed  table  is  used.  If  there  seems  to  be 
something  wrong  with  the  >w»  he  performs  the  skill  (i.e.,  if  he  seems  clumsy, 
trips  over  his  own  feet,  uses  a  lot  of  unnecessary  movements  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  s<.  forth),  the  basic  skills  table  is  used. 

These  tables  should  enable  the  teacher  to  decide  if  the  child  really  has  a 
problem.  (The  first  diamond  on  the  model.)  This  is  really  a  very  simple 
question.  If  the  observation  was  a  "mistake'*  (that  is,  the  child  is  doing  above 
average  for  his  age)  the  teacher  drops  the  matter.  If  it  looks  like  the  child 
might  have  a  problem  of  some  sort,  the  teacher  moves  down  to  the  next 
decision  point  on  the  model. 

The  diamond  that  reads  '*Does  the  problem  seem  to  be  with  basic  skills 
dr  with  strength  and  speed"  also  invovles  a  relatively  simple  decision.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  teacher  will  often  have  made  that  decision  already  at  the 
second  box  (*'Check  the  tables  of  average  development"). 

If  the  child's  problem  looks  like  a  basic  skills  difficulty,  the  teacher 
follows  the  arrow  going  to  the  left  side  of  the  model  to  the  box  that  reads: 
"Construct  basic  skills  profile'*.  An  example  of  a  completed  profile  is  shown 
in  Phite  26.2.  Using  the  basic  skills  table  as  a  guide,  the  teacher  watches  the 
child  performing  the  skills  listed  under  each  of  the  four  categories.  Then  he 
"places"  the  child  in  the  age-box  that  most  closely  corresponds  to  what  the 
child  can  do.  For  primary  children,  there  \yill  often  be  one  or  two  categories 
wliere  there  are  "No  Problems".  That  is,  the  child  has  mastered  the  basic 
skills  in  that  category  and  so  doesn't  fit  into  any  of  the  age-boxes  provided. 

After  the  teacher  has  filled  out  a  l)asic  skill  profile,  he  moves  down  to 
the  nckt  decision  diamond.  Here  he  uses  a  rule-of-tliumb:  He  will  continue 
with  further  diagnosis  of  specific  problems  if  the  child  is  more  than  one  year 
behind  thd  average  for  his  age.  People  working  with  ^  year  olds  wpn^t. 

have  to  worry  about  this  decision.  For  children  that  old  j  the  very  f^^ 
the  teacher  suspects  they  have  a  basic  skills  problem  at  all  makes  them 
automatically  more  than  oric  year  behind. 


However,  people  working  with  5  or  6  year  olds  jnby  sometimes  find  out 
from  the  basic  skills  profile  that  the  child  is  only  one  year  behtn<i  on  any  of 
the  categories.  Since  the  teacher  should  leave  some  room  for  individual 
differences,  he  will  not  continue  diagnosing  the  child's  problem  but  will 
move  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  model. 


A  Rulc-of-Thumb 
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There  is  one  exception  to  tWs  rule  of  thumb.  It  s6m<*times  happens  that 
while  a  cliilcl  may  not  be  more  than  one  yeaf  behind  In  any  of  the  categories, 
Ws  a  Httic  behind  on  many  or  all  of  the  skills.  In  other  words,  his  problpms, 
although  not  severe,  arc  widespread.  In  that  case,  tlw  teacher  wo«W  go  on  to 
further  diagnosis. 

*Th6  last  diagnostic  step  fo  take,  is  to  fill  out  the  Movement  Pattern 
Checklists  on  the  1)  skUls  with  which  the  child  is  having  the  most  difficglty 
and/or  2)  skills  that  are  very  fundamental  (i.e.  walking,  running,  balance;  and 
standing  posture  are  all  extremely  important  skills).  _       •  ' 

^  The  checklists  allow  the  teacher  to  collect  specific  information  on 
exactly  what  it  is  the  child  is  doing  wrong  and  on  what  correct  movements 
he  isn*t  using. 


Speed  and  Strength  Record 

Now,  if  the  teacher  originally  decided  that  ihe  problem  was  a  strength 
and  speed  difficulty  or  if  he  constructed  a  basic  skills  profile  and  found  that 
the  cliild  did  not  need  further  diagnosis  on  basic  skills,  he  would  move  to  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  model  starting  with  the  box  ^'Construct  strength  and 
speed  record*'.  Plate  26.3  shows  an  example  of  how  such  a  record  could  bo 
set  up.  The  child's  performance  is  compared  With  the  average  performance  of 
5  year  olds  and  8  year  olds  from  the  strength  and  speed  table. 

Once  this  information  is  collected,  the  teacher  uses  the  fule-of-thuinb 
(remembering  the  one  important  exception)  to  decide  if  he  should  go  on  to 
more  detailed  diagnosis.  If  the  child  is  wo/  more  than  a  year  behind  on  any 
activity  and  his  problems  are  /lo/  widespread,  the  teacher  should  not 
consider  the  difficulty  serious  at  tliis  time.  But  he  should  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  child's  progress"  in  case  the  difficulty  should  become  more  scrloiis 
later  on. 

If  the  child  is  more  than  a  year  behind  or  his  problems  W  widespread, 
the  teacher  moves  down  to  the  box  concerning  the  Moyeipent  Pattern 
Ciiccklists.  1  his  time,  however,  the  teacher  has  some  other  factors  to 
consider.  A  basic! skill  problem  almost  always  involves  something  wrong  with 
the  movements  a  child  is  using,  the  teacher  fills  out  the  Movement  Pattern 
Cliccklists  just  to  g^t  specific  information  on  those  movements.  A  strength 
and  speech  problem,  oit  the  pther  hand,  could  involve  something  wrong  with 
movements  or  the  problem  could  be  due  to.  weak>  underdeveloped  muscies. 
Now  when  the  teacher  fills  out  the  Checklists,  he  is  trying  to  decide  if  the 
problem  is  a  movement  problem  or  a  weakness  problem. 
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Plate  26.3 

EXAMPLE  OF  STRENGTH  AND 
SPEED  RECORD 

Ronny  -  Age  ? 


Vertical         Bfoad  Throwing 
'     Running  Jump  Jump  (Boys) 

Age  5  3V4  yards  IVi  in.         30-35  in.  25  ft 


per  sec. 


Age  8  5  yards  8  in.  45  in.*  55-60  ft. 


Ronny's 

Performance    4y:yar;s  7  In.      -    35  In.*  49  ft. 


*Morc  than  a  year  beliind  for  his  age. 


If  the  completed  Movement  Pattern  CheclcHst  indicates  that  many 
improper  movements  are  being  used,  then  the  teacher  can  concUide  that  the 
child  has  a  movement  problem.  If  the  completed  Movement  Pattern 
Checklist  is  pretty  clean  (that  is,  if  the  child  is  using  most  of  the  correct 
movements  and  has  few  incorrect  movements),  then  the  child  probably  has  a 
weak,  underdeveloped  muscle  problem.  The  decision  the  teacher  make?  now 
will  affect  the  objectives  he  writes  and  the  remediation  strategies  he  uses. 

Writing  Behavioral  Objectives 

With  the  Movement  Pattern  Checklist  information  gathered,  the  teacher 
can  begin  to  work  on  objectives.  In  the  case  where  the  problems  involve 
specific  movements,  (i.e.,  almost  all  basic  skill  difficulties  and  the  strength 
and  speed  problems  due  to  movement  difficulties),  the  first  step  is  to 
develop  proper  teacher  goals.  This  is  simple.  For  each  skill  in  which  there  is  a 
problem,  the  overall  teaching  goal  is  to  teach  the  child  sufficient  mastery  of 
the  skill  so  that  he  can  perform, it  with  the  proflqiency  of  other  children  his 
age.  Jn  other  words,  the  teacher  is  not  out  to  turn  the  child  into  ml  athlete, 
but  10  teach  him  to  perform  the  skills  as  well  as  his  peers.  The  tables  of 
average  development  ttpit^tiS  what  is  meant  by  > as  well  as  his  peers/' 
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The  rules  to  follow  for  writing  specific  behavioral  objectives  arc  the 
same  as  those  shown  in  Chapter  12  on  Instructional  Objectives.  The 
information  the  teacher  uses  as  the  content  of  his  objectives  are  the  Items 
from  the  Movement  Pattern  Checklists  just  filled  out/ To  begin  with/ the 
teacher  can  arrange  the  items  into  cjategories  as  shown  in  Plate  26.4.  Then  he 
looks  for  items  that  are  part  of  the  same  problem  which  can  be  combined 
into  one  single  objective.  For  example,  the  "bending  too  far  forward**  item 
and  the  ''lack  of  an  unsupported  phase"  item  (Plate  26.4)  are  really  both 
part  of  the  same  problem  which  can  be  remedied  through  the  objective: 
"will  leap,  completely  off  the  ground,  with  each  new  running  step  for  a 
distance  of  2  -  3  feet.'*  Once  the  teacher  has  covered  all  the  items  with 
objectives,  we  are  through  with  that  step  in  the  overall  Diagnostic  Teaching 
Model. 

With  children  who  have  strength  and  speed  problems  due  to  weak 
muscles,  the  objective  writing  task* is  much  easier.  All  the  teacher  needs  to  do 
find  an  approximate  distance  or  rate  from  the  strength  aijd  speed  table  to 
use  as  an  objective.  For  example,  using  the  information  from  Plate  26.3  he 
could  write  this  simple  objective:  "Ronny  will  do  a  broad  jump  of  40 
inches/v  And  that's  all  there  is  to  it,  since  there  are  no  specific  movements  to 
work  on 


Plate  26.4  \ 

ITEMS  FROM  MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST 

CORRECT  MOVEMENTS  USED  ; 
Uses  both  legs  equally 

DEVIATIONS/PROBLEMS 
Heavy  landing 

Flatfooted  v 

Body  (trunk  in  particular)  carried  too  far  forward 

Arms  up  and  forward,  but  clenched  and  held  ri^d  to  sides 

■  ■  *«■       ■  ■  ■ 

CORRECT  MOVEMENTS  NOT  USED 

UnsiipporleJ  phase  k^'- 

Ball  of  foot  touches  first  '  * 

Even  flow  and  rhythm  '  • 
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Selecting  Strategies 

With  the  objectives  completed,  the  teacher  moves  on  to  selecting 
teaching  strategics  for  remediation.  Here,  too,  what  to  do  for  childreh  with 
movement  difficulties  is  different  from  what  to  do  with  children  who  Iwve 
underdeveloped  muscles.  For  movement  problems,  the  teacher  beginS  by 
deciding  which  major  way  of  learning  ho  will  base  his  strategies  on.  The  three 
ways  of  learning  are:  «  ' 

1.  by  being  told,  verbal  instruction; 

2.  by  watching  others  and  copying  them:  and 

3.  through  direct  experience.  f 

On  gross  motor  skills,  the  teacher  usually  chooses  strategies  based  on 
No.  2  to  start  out  viith.  That  is,  the  teacher  demonstrates  the  proper 
movements  for  the  child  so  that  he  can  copy  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
demonstration  isn*t  enough  by  itself.  The  child  may  knaw  hi  his  head  whit 
.  to  do  but  be  unable  to  get  his  muscles  to  do  it,  on  their  own.  So  the  teacher 
drops  down  to  strategies  based  on  No.  3,  direct  experience.  He  sets  up  a 
remedial  sequence  of  activities  that  force  the  child*s  muscles  to  get  direct 
experience  with  the  desired  movements.  An  example  of  such  a  sequence  is 
shown  in  Plate  26.5. 


Plate  26.5 


ERlCS  REMEDIAL  SEQUENCE 


1. 


Ordinary  walking,  reminding  him  that  his  back  is  straight 


2. 


3. 


Walking  fast,  reminding  him  to  keep  his  back  straight 

Walking  fast  with^long  strides  (and  always  reminding  him  to  keep  his 
back  straight 


4. 


Moving  the  footprints  Jtist  far  enough  apart  to  force  Eric  to  leap  for 
them 


5. 


Leaping  as  specified  in  our  objective 
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For  childrciv Willi  slroiigUi  and  speed  problems  duo  to  weak  muscles 
(which  is  not  the  siune. thing  as  muscles  which  are  having  troul-^le  learning  16 
do  proper  nu)venKMits),  once  %ihi  the  job  is  easier  The  Iiest  remediation  for 
weak  muscles  is  calisthenic-type  exercises.  Some  examples  are  shown  in  Plato 
2(uft  and  many  more  idv^as  can  be  gotten  from  any  good  exercise  book, 
jjepending  on.  where  the  vveak  muscles  are  (in  the  arms.  In  the  (egs,  or 
whatever),  the  teacher  chooses  exercises  directed  at  tho^e  muscles  and  keeps 
workingon  them  until  the  child  can  meet  the  objective. 


PJate26.6  . 

BXERCISES  f  OR  WEAK  MUSCLES 
Some  Examples 


ARMS:    Pushups  (from  the  knee) 


Standing  Wall  Push 


26.6  * 
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Seated-to-Standin*j  Rope  Climb 


/ 


LEGS:    Isometric  Leg-pushing 


mm 


/ 


Deep  Knoo  Bends 


Runnijig  in  Place 


— f  - 


ERIC 
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EvalUatioii 

When  remediation  has  bee'n  at  least  attem^te^  foy  each  of  the 
objectives,  the  teachcf  shoiHcl  consider  cvahiationV^th^^ 
arc  listed  below:  x^'i^  ^  ^ 

:     I  .    Informal  evaUiation  during  remediation  ^^^^^^^^^  • 

2.  Tcstuig  |>crforniance  against  objectives  ^ 

3.  Comparhtg  performance  with  peers 

The  first  typo,  informal  evaluation  during  remediation,  is  a  procedure 
to  use  when  the  child  is  moving  through  remedial  $(?quences  or  the  strategies 
are  changing  to  better  fit  the^ciiild*s  learning  needs. 

The  second  level  of  evaluation  involves  rc-checklng  the  child's 
performance  against  all  the  objectives.  Jf  some  oljjcctives  are  not  met,  the 
teacher  must  return  to  the  remediatipn  step  hi  the  mo^el  and  re-think  lils 
teaching  strategies.  Sometimes  all  that  is  hecesisary  is  additional  practice. 

When  all  the  objectives  are  met,  the  teacher  compares  the  child's 
,  pcfformanc*  with  the  other  children's.  At  this  point  tho  teacher  will 
frequently  |lnd  strength  and  speed  probl6ms  in  children  who  started  out 
with  basic  skills  problems.  This  is  to  be  expected,  . and  all  the  teacher  needs 
to  db  is^change  the  focus  to  developing  the  child's  strength  and  speed. 

Ako  at  this  time^  the  teacher  may  discover  problems  he  didn't  notice; 
-  befoirc  or'find  that  somehow  his  efforts  have  been  misdirected;  Then  he  must° 
r^yiSw  |he  diagnostic  procedures  "he  used,  the  objectives  he  wrote,  and  the 
leaehing  ^tVategles  he  developed.  If  the  teacher  can  find  no  obvious  errors,  it 
is  best  to  refer  the  child  to  a  specialist  or  at  least  seek  such  a  person's  advicd. 
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Plate  26.9 

TABLES  OF  AVERAGE  DEVELOPMENT: 
BASIC  GROSS  MOTOR  SKILLS 


2  years  -    With  regard  to  his  ij)?J6r  niotor  activity  (walking),  the 

two  year  old*s  sense  of  balance  is  relatively  mature. 
He  rarely  falls,  although  there  may  still  be  a  staggeir  to 
his  steps,  his  feet  may  still  be  spfead  ap^irt.  and  he 
may  lean  forward  somewhat, 

Syears  —  The  three  year  old's  balance  is  such  that  he  can  walk 
a  balahce  beam  for  short  distances  and  can  stand  on 
one  foot  for  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  open, 

4  years  —    The  four  year  old  can  balance  on  one  foot  for  five 

seconds  with  eyes  open. 

5  years  -    The  five  year  old  can  balance  on  one  foot  for  ten 

seconds  with  his  eyes  open. 


Walking  and  Runnihg 

2  years         —    The  two  year  old's  walking  rhythm  becomes  even.  He 

walks  up  and  down  stairs,  although  he  cannot 
alternate  his^  feet  He  can  walk  backwards  and 
sidewards.  He  can  walk  on  his  tiptoes;  Running  first 
appears.     '  ^  ' 

3  years  -    The  three  year  old  can  walk  heel-to-tpe  (Indian  style) 

alone  a  line  ten  feet  long.  He  will  walk  a  balance 
beam  for  a  few  steps.  He  can  speed  up  and  slow  down 
his  walking  and  running  at  wUl.  He  can  turn  ^^s^^ 
corners.  He  can  alternate  feet  when  Nvalk^^ 

4  years  -    The  four  year  old  can  walk  a  circular  line  without 

stepping  off  the  line.  He  can  walk  4ovy/r^^s 
alternating  feet  if  th^ere  is  a  railing  to  liold  on  to.  He 
can  walk  a  ten-foot  balance  beaM,  only  ste^^^  off 
about  three  times.  He^^^^^^^ 
different  speeds. 

5  years         >-    The  five  year  old  can  walk  three  yards  oh  tip  toes.  He^ 

can  Nvalk  down  stairs,  alternating  feet  without  any 
support.  He  can  run  a  thirty:five  yatd^ash  in  about 
ten  seconds.  He  can  walk  a  ten-foot  balance  beam 
without  stepping  off,  or  ooly  stepping  off  once. 


Kicking^  Hopping^  Skipping,  and  Jumping 

2  year?  The  two  year  old  caii  kick  a  small  1)all  forward.  He 

can  i\xmp  off  the  floor  with  both  feet. 

3  years         -    The  three  year  old  can  hop  two  or  three  steps  on  hi$ 

preferred  foot.  He  can  do  a  j/awd/rti' brp^^^^ 
about  eight  tb  ten  inches, 

4  years         ^    The  four  year  old  m  make  a  rwrtnMs' broad  Jump  of 

two  to  three  feet,  He  can  skip  with  one  fbot,  but  the, 
regular  skipping  pattern  of  alternating  feet  is  still 
,  absent;  ^ 

5  years         ~    The  five  year  old  can  hop  fifty  feet  in  eleven  seconds, 
f  /      He  skips  with  both  feet  in  the  correct  pattern.  He  can 

kick  a  soccer  ball  through  the  air  around  ten  feet. 

Throwing  and  Catching 

2  years         -    A  two  year  old  can  throw  a  small  ball  four  to  five  feet 

but  with  erratic  arid  clumsy  movements.  He  will  use 
either  hand  as  he  has  no  preference  yet. 

3  years  —    A  three  year  old  can  throw  a  shiall  ball  about  ten 
y  feet,  throwing  mostly  with  the  shoulder  and  elbo^ 

4  years         -    A  four  year  old  <^n  aim  a  ball  straight  a^^ 

and  has  a  definitely  preferred  hand, 

5  years         -    Sex  differences  are  easy  to  .^ee  by  this  age.  Boys  have 

relatively  coordinated  movements  and  throw  about 
twenty^fbur  feet.  Girls  are  s\\ii  a  little  clumsy  In  their 
-  throwing  and  throw  about  fifteen  feetv  Both  boys  and, 
girls  can  catch  a  playground  ball  that  is  bounced  to 
them. 


r 


Plate  26.J0    .  ■ 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOOD  POSTURE 
USUALLY  ATTAINED  BY  AGE 3 


■vJ- ■...■^■A:,  ■:.:Ai-:tf^!!^.fT.*i 
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Good  Posture  . 

The  child  stands  at  his  full 
height^  with  his  weight  on  the 
balls  of  his  feet. 

He  holds  his  head  high»  with 
his  chin  in. 

His  chest  is  high  and  his 
shoulder  blades  do  not  stick 
out  In  the  back. 

His  abdomen  is  drawn  in. 

The  curves  of  his  back  are 
slight. 


His  knees  are  straight. 


r     Pobr  Posture 

The  child  stands  in  a  slumped 
position,  with  his  weight  on 
hisgnklesand  heels. 

He  holds  his  head  forward 
with  his  chin  out. 

His  chest  is  flattened  and 
sunken  and  his  shoulder  blades 
stick  out  in  the  back/  V 

His  abdomen  is  relaxed  and 
sags. 

The  cuives  of  his  back  are  too 
great* 


His  knees  are  slightly  bent. 
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Plate  26.11 

MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  -  STANDING 


Observe  the  child  in  his  normal  standing  position  when  he  is  unaware  he  is 
being  checked  and  has  not  been  told  to  take  a  "good  position'*.  Also  observe 
him  in  a  **good''  standing  position  assumed  upon  request.  If  there  arc  any 
diiTerences  in  the  normal  and  the  attempted  "good"  positions,  these  can  be 
noted  on  the  checklist.  Otherwise  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  two  should  be  made  under  "Remarks".  Observe  the  child 
}  rom  all  sides:  back  view»  front  view  and  both  sides.  Note  differences  or 
imbalances  if  they  exist.  Be  sure  the  child  is  driessed  so  the  position  of 
variou  ^  body  parts,  as  well  as  the  tptal  body  position^  can  be  easily  seen. 
Have  child  stand  a  long  enough  time  to  note  shifts  hi  body  position  during 
prolonged  standing  (at  least  one  ftill  ihinute)  and  can  remain 

standing  that  long.  Some  slijiht  sw^  various  direction  while 

trying  to  stand  still  is  normal.  However,  note  whether  the  child  moves 
excessively  in  any  one  or  more  directions  or  is  excessively  stiff  and  rigid. 
Watch  for  a  single  body  part  that  keeps  moving,  such  as  a  hand.  Watch  for 
sudden  jerks  back  to  an  erect  standing  position.  Can  the  child  stand  with  his 
feet  together  or  must  he  spread  them  apart?  If  so,  note  in  which  direction 
and  approximately  how  far  in  relation  to  his  size.  Note  whether  he  must  be 
told  to  put  his  feet  together  and  how  he  stands  before  being  told. 


Date. 


Age 


-Sex 


-Name 


Pattern  Elements  Present 


Erect  posture 

Body  paiU  aligned  with  each  other 
Feet  pftralJel 

Head  centered,  balanced 

Welgjii  evenly  dhinbutod  on. feet 

Shirts  weight  evenly,  equally 

Knees  *'eaiy**  lelaxed 

Chest  **up'*;  ,^  Scat  "in" 


Deviations  Noted 


Stumped  postgre 

Body  part  out  of  tine: 
pelvis,,  shoulder 

Feet  toed  out: 
 left  _^ri|Jit 

Feet  toed  in: 
^  left,  right 

Head  forward;  to  the  side: 

 left  _  right  turned 

 left  _  right 

Weight  more  on  one  foot: 
 left   right 

Rigjd,  stiff  stance 

Kriees  hyperextended, 

■_J«>ees  Ibdcedt   left_^right 

'  ynable  to  stay  standing  in  place 


Rei^arks  ^ 

From  * 
GODFREY,  B/and  H.  C.  KEVUkKTMotor  patterns  and  motor  educations. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1969. 
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MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  -  WALldNG 


If  possible  observe  the  child  in  any  normal  walking  situation  being  sure  he 
walks  enough  so  all  necessary  points  can  be  noted.  Strive  for  a  variety  of 
\yalking  speeds  and  purposes.  Otherwise,  simply  ask  the  child  to  walk 
somewhere  for  you,  to  walk  across  the  room,  away  from  you,  towards  you, 
and  around  or  past  you  as  needed,  SUggest  he  walk  over  to  get  something 
and  bring  it  back  to  you,  rather  than  just  walk.  Be  sure  he  is  walking  on  a 
normal  walking  surface.  \ 


Date 


Age, 


Sex 


Name 


Pattern  Elements  Present 


Deviations  Noted 


Opposition  leg  and  arm 
Fluid  transfer  of  weiglit 
Swing  leg  through 
Straight  supporting  leg 
Heel  strikes  giouiiu  first 
Body  erect,  facing  forward 
Walks  in  straight  line 


Shuffle,  drag  feet  : 
_  left  right 
Jerking:      on  the  left  side 

 on  the  right  side  ^ 

uivdown 

Leading  with  a  side: 
l_left  right 
Jarringor  heavy  step: 

 .  left  ;  riuht 

Marked  swaying: 

left  right 
Bends  forward  leans 
back- 
Hits  one  foot  with  otHer:  , 
_  left  — right 
Walks  on  toes: 
_left>^ — right  . 


Remarks 


ITEM  DESCRIPTIONS 


Walking  Checklist 


Below  are  fiv^e  items  from  the  walking  checklist  which  the  teacher 
might  have  found  confusing: 


Pattern  Elements  Present  - 

opposition  arm  and  leg:  (See  figure  1) 

When  a  child  walks  with  his  arms 
free  to  swing,  he  tends  naturally  to 
swing  forward  the  arm  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  body  from  the  leg 
he  is  putting  forward.  So,  if  he  is 
stepping  forward  >vith  his  WgA/  leg,  his 
left  arm  tends  to  swing  forward.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  '^opposition  leg 
and  arm'*; 


I 


I 


Figure  2 


Figure  1 


Fluid  transfer  pf  weight  :4See  Figure  2) 

One  of  the^.,most  difficult 
•problems  some  children  have  is 
shifting  thelf  weight  from  foot  to  foot 
a^  they  walk  along.  If  a  person  stops 
to  thiok  of  where  he  is  putting  most 
of  his  weiglit  as  he  walks,  he  will 
realize  that  with  each  step  he  takes  he 
is  shifting  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other, 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like 
when  he  does  not  shift  his  weight 
evenly,  a  person  should  remember  the 
last  time  he  hurt  one  of  his  feet  or  legs 
and  could  not  stand  to  put  his  weight 
on  that  foot,  He  limped,  didn't  he? 
Instead  of  shifting  evenly  from  foot  to 
foot,  he  had  to  keep  his  weight  mostly 
on  the  uninjured  foot  and  his  walk 
lost  its  relaxed  easy  stride/ 


Swings  Icgthroiigli: 


A  movement  tliut  gives  walking  u  relaxed  easy  stride  is  the  swinging  of 
Uie  legs  with  every  step  forward.  A  person  walking  gracefully  docs  not 
plck-np-his-leg-and-put-it-down  like  a  robot.  He  swings  his  leg  forward 
smpothly.  A  child  just  learning  to  walk  does  not  have  thijj  easy  swing  yet, 
Every  step  takes  deliberate  effort  to  pick  up  and  put  down  the  foot. 


Straight  supporting  leg:  (See  Figure  3) 

Each  time  a  person  lifts  a  leg  to 
take  a  step,  the  other  leg  has  to  be 
straight  for  him  to  keep  his  balance 
(like  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure).  If 
the  supporting  teg  is  bent  (tike  on  the 
left  side  of  the  figure),  the  whole 
body  must  crouch  down,  and  balance 
becort\es  shaky. 


Figure  3 


Deviations 

Leading  with  a  side:  (See  Figure  4) 

The  right  side  of  the  figure  shows 
a  person  walking  normally.  Notice 
that  he  does  not  twist  forward  either 
side  of  his  body  from  the  shoulders  or 
the  hips.  But  the  person  oh  the  left 
side  of  the  figure  has  twisted  his  body 
so  that  one  side  of  his  trunk  is  jutting 
ahead  of  the  other.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  "leading  with  a  side**.  ^* 


Figure  4 
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MOVEMENT  PATORN  CHECKLIST RUNNING 


Bq  sure  the  situatioiv  allows  4  free  run  and  a  sufficiently  long  running 
distance.  Consider  space,  clothing,  footing,  and  safety.  Have  the  child  nin  to 
and  away  from  you  as  well  as  past  you  in  each  direction.  Ask  him  to  run 
slowly  and  to  run  very  fast.  Use  a  normal  game  or  play  situation  if  possible. 
Otherwise,  simply  ask  the  child  to  run  enough  time$  and  in  enough  different 
ways  to  show  the  information  wanted/ 


Date. 


Age 


Sex 


Name., 


Pattern  Elements  Present 


Deviations  Noted 


~^~Uo  d  y   i  n  cl  i  ned  forward 

(froni  ankles  up) 
- — —.Unsupported  phase,(feet  off 

the  ground) 
^.  Ball  of  foot  touches  first: 

•^left   right 

 _Arms  up  and  forward 


-Uses  both  legs  equally 
-Uses  both  arms  equally 
-Even  flow  and  rhythm 


^Tvrfsts  trunk: 

__left  right 

.Flatfooted: 

 left  right 

Jarring  or  heavy  landing 
_Body  weight,  trunk  carried 
backward 

3ody  weight,  trunk  carried 
forward 
.Flips  leg  out: 

__left  right 

.Exaggerated  armswing 


Remarks 


ITEM  DESCRIPTIONS 


Runniag  Checklist 


Here  are  four  items  from  the  running  checklist  that  may  be  difncult  to 
understand: 


Pattern  Elements  Present  - 

Unsupported  phase:  (See  Figure  5) 

Probably  one  of  the  key 
movements  that  distinguishes  running 
from  walking  is  that  on  every  step 
there  is  a  point  where  both  feet  are 
off  the  ground.  This  is  the  'leaping" 
part  of  running,  and  it  is  how  a  person 
gets  such  good  distance  out  of  every 
step.  If  he  never  leaps  off  the  ground, 
he  will  discover  that  he  is  not  running 
at  all.  Instead,  he  is  walking  very  fast. 


Figure  5 


Figure  6 


Arms  up  and  forward:  (See  Figure  6) 

When  a  person  walks  his  arms 
tend  to  hang  loosely  at  his  sides 
swinging  slightly  as  he  goes  along.  But 
when  he  runs,  he  bends  his  arms  up  at 
the  elbows  and  holds  them  slightly 
out  from  his  sides.  If  he  lets  his  arms 
hang  loosely  Nvhen  he  runs,  as  he  does 
In  walking,  the>^  would  be  nying  and 
flailing  all  over  the  place. 


Dovialions  ^.  ^ 


Body  weight,  (nink 

carried  forward:  (See  Figure  7) 

A  good  runner  always  leans  his 
body  forward:  somewhat,  like  the 
diagram  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure. 
But  sometimes  a  person  will  bend  over 
at  the  waist  and  hunch  forward  and 
down  as  he  runs,  like  the  diagram  on 
the  left.  This  throws  his  body  weight 
too  far  forward  and  threatens  his 
balance. 


Figure  7 


Figure  8 


Flips  leg  out:  (See  Figure  8) 

y  The  figure  shows  both  a  normal 
running  position  and  one  where  the 
leg  is  swinging  way  out  to  the  side.  A 
good  ruhner'sTegs  move  from  front  to 
back  so  that  if  he  drew  two  lines 
down  from  his  shoulders,  his  tegs 
would  never  pass  outside  those  lines. 
But  the  person  who  "flips  his  leg  out" 
leaps  forward  on  each  new  step  by 
swinging  his  leg  out  to  the  side  instead 
of  bringing  it  straight  forward* 

Some  children  have  this 
difficulty  with  only  the  jight  or  left 
leg;  so  it  happens  only  on  every  other 
step.  Some  children  do  it  wjth  both 
legs,  so  that  "swinging  action*' 
interferes  with  every  running  step. 
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MOVEMENT  PAtTERN  CHECKLIST  -  KICKING 

Use  a  pkiynround  or  soccer  hiiU  a<?  well  as  sonio  other  sl>;c  ball  such  as  *i 
tennis  ball. Hiivc  the  ehild  iwrornv  kicks  with  cither  foot  and  with  the  bull 
on  different  sides  of  the  body,  both  with  a  stationary  ball  and  a  movinii*  b;d1. 
(live  the  child  a  ball  to  kick,  then  rbll  one  to  him  to  kick,  then  send  om  In 
the  air  for  him  to  try  to  kick.  Ask  him  to  kick  it  a  short  distance,  a  spci  ino*! 
distance,  and  as  far  as  ho  can.  'Check  wlietlicr  the  child  can  kick  not  only 
forward  but  to  either  side  With  cither  foot,  and  to  the  bacKas  well, 

Date.   Age  ^Sf^x        Namc„,^^  . . . 


Pattern  Elements  Present 

.____Swings  l^gs  from  hip 

 ^Opposition  arm  and  leg 

 .Can  kick  in  any  direction 

„;  ^Xan  kick  with  either  leg 

.   Vtxso  and  flow  of  movement 

Both  stationary  and  moving 

objects 

 ^Preparatory  backswing 

Moves  in  direction  of  kick 


Deviations  Noted 

-Kicks  to  one  side  of  body 

or  in  one  direction 
.Jx)ses  balance  _ — almost 
iJerky  ^stiff  / 
.No  ^'follow  through"'  ' 
^No  control  over  object, 

;  misses  object 

altogether 

JVlot  ^  of   extra,  htcgular 
body  and  ^rm  movements 
^oves  backward  from  kick 


Remarks 


ITEM  DESCRIPTIONS 
Kicking  Checklist 

Here  are  five  items  from  the  kicking  checklist  that  might  be  difficult  to  ; 
understand.  ^ 


Pattern  Elements  Presenj  .  . 

Opposition  arm  and  leg:  (See  Figure  9) 

This  Is  the  same  Jcind  of  '^opposition' ■  described  for  walking*  The  figure 
shows  a  person  kicking  a  ball  with  his  right  leg.  When  he  swings  his  right  leg 
back,  he  ^Iso  swings  his  arms  so  that *the  left  arm  swings  back  (along  with  his 
right  leg)  andi  his  right  arm  swing$  forward/  SimU^ly,  When  the  right  leg 
swin^  forward;  the  left  arm  swings  forward  and  the  right  arm  swings  back^ 


Preparatory  backswihg;  (See  Figure  9) 

The  figure  shows  kicking  in  two  steps:  the  ^wing  of  the  leg  back  and  the 
swing  of  the  leg  forward.  A  person  has  to^wing  his  leg  back  first  to  get  force 
behind  the  kick.       <  —  / 


Figure  9 


43? 


Moves  In  direction 
of  kick  :  (See  Figure 


0) 


A  person  does  not  begin  a  kick  from  a  standing  stilt  position.  He  takes  a 
few  steps  to  approach  the  ball  and  a  step  or  two  after  he  has  kicked  the  bafK 
And,  of  course,  he  takes  all  these  steps  going  forward  in  the  direction  the 
ball  is  going  to  go/He  does  not  step  backward  or  off  to  the  side. 

Stepping  back  after  he  has  hit  the  ball  is  an  incorrect  movement.  If  i 
child  is  seen  doing  this,  the  teacher  should  check  off  MOVES  BACKNVARO 
FROM  KICK  (one  of  the  items  listed  under  ^'Deviations*'). 


Figure  10 


Deviations 


Kicks  one  side^  ..^ 

one  direction  only:  (See  Figure  11) 

The  first  part  of  this  item,  "kicks 
one  side*\  refers  to  the  child  who  can 
only  kick  With  his  right  or  left  foot, 
but  not  both. 

The  second  part,  **direction*\  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  IK  Normally, 
when  a  ehild  kicks  a  ball,  he  can  aim 
his  kick  so  that  i^Q  ball.goes  in  one  of 
many  different  directions,  But  some 
children  are  not  so  flexible.  They  may 
be  able  to  aim  straight  ahead  but  not 
off  iq  the  sides.  Or  they  may  kick  the 
ball  to  the  left  all  the  time  and  be 
unable  to  kick  straight  ahead  or  to  the 
right. 


Figure  1 1 
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MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  -  JUMPING 


Ask  the  child  to  do  each  of  the  three  regular  jumps,  and  to  do  them  several 
times:  the  two-foot  tako-off  or  basic  jump,  the  one-foot  take-off  from  the 
left  foot  and  the  one-foot  take-off  from  the  right  foot.  Check  results  in  a 
pluy  or  game  situation  when  possible.  Have  him  do  big  jumps,  little  jumps, 
higli  jumps,  jump  turns  and  jumps  to  each  side.  Have  the  child  jump  over  an 
obstacle.  Note  similarity  and  difference  among  jumps.  Have  him  jump  in 
place  particularly  to  note  his  ability  to  remain  in  place.  See  if  he  can  jump  as 
well  with  one  foot  as  the  other  and  evenly  with  both. 

f,  ■   .  ■  , 

Date  L  Age  .         Sex__!   Namft 


Pattern  Elements  Present 

Amis  swing  back  as  legs 
bend 

 ,_Arms   swing  up   as  legs 

extend 

^  ^Brings    arms   down  on 

landing 

 Uses  two-foot  take-Off: 

 left   right 

 ^Straight  direction 

  Jumps  in  place,  same  spot 

^  Opposition  arm-leg  on  one 

foot  jump 


Deviations  Noted^ 

—Normal    arm    swing  or 

:  back  only,  up  only 

__Jumps  Xo  the  side:.  left, 

  right 

_Stumbles  or  falls  on  landing 
__Gan  land  on  two  feet  with 

ONE  FOOT  take-off 
^Doesn't  use  arms  to  help 
_Uses  one  arm  only: 

,  ^  left,  right 

^  twists  or  bends  to  the  side: 

 left   right 


Remarks 


:(>.ii 
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ITEM  DHSCRIPTiONS 
Jumping  Checklist 


Three  kinds  of  jumps  are  considered  here.  The  first  one  is  an  ordinary 
Standing  Broad  Jump  (what  is  listed  as  the  two-foot  take-off  or  basic  jump). 
There  is  no  running  start  in  this  kind  of  jump.  The  child  stands  naturally 
with  his  toes  touching  a  starting  line  drawn  on  the  floor*  He  jumps  as  far  as 
he  can  Janding  on  both  feet»  (See  Figure  1 2). 


Figure  13 


The  one-foot  jumps  are  also  like  the  broad  jump  except  that  instead  of 
starting  out  with  both  feet  oh  the  ground,  the  child  balances  on  either  the 
right  or  left  foot  and  jumps  from  that  position  (See  Figure  14).  He  lands  on 
both  feet,  however. 


Figure  1 4 


4.^8 


Below  are  six  items  from  the  Jumping  Checklist  that  may  be  confusing: 

Pattern  Elements  Present  ~ 

Arms  swing  back  as 

legs  luMid:  (See  Figure  15) 

When  a  person  jumps  he  uses  his  arms  to  gain  momentum  and  help  him 
Jump  further.  So  the  Nvay  he  swings  his  arms  is  very  important.  The  figure 
shows  three  phast^s  of  a"  broad  jump.  As  he  bends  hi&  knees,  getting  ready  to 
spring  forward,  he  swings  his  arms  back  (swing  diagram  on  far  left  of  the 
figure). 

Arms  swing  up  as 

upper  legs  extend:  (See  Figure  15) 

And  just  as  he  springs,  bringing  his  legs  up  and  forward,  he  also  swings 
his  arms  forward  and  up  (see  diagram  in  the  middle  of  the  figure).  It  is  the 
forceful  swinging  action  of  the  arms  that  gives  his  jump  distance. 

Bring  arms  down  on 
landing:  (See  Figure  15) 

When  he  lands,  the  arms  fall  back  down  to  his  sides  (see  far  right  of 
figure).  * 


Figure  15 


430 


l)oviutions 

Normal  nrm  swing  or 

up  only,  back  only:  (See  Figure  15) 

The  normal  sequence  of  arm  swinging  is  shown  in  Figure  1 5.  Some 
children,  however,  may  only  do  part  of  the  sequence.  For  example,  they 
may  swing  their  arms  back,  but  not  forward  and  up. 

If  the  child  does  not  do  either  of  the  correct  arm  swings,  the  item 
^DOHS  NOT  USE  ARMS  TO  HELP  is  checked. 


Uses  one  arm  only:  ^  , 

(See  Figure  15) 

Figure  !  5  is  the  normal  sequence  of  arm  swinging  while  jumping.  The 
teacher  will  notice  that  in  each  position,  both  arms  swing  back,  forward,  or 
down.  Some  children,  however,  use  only  their  riglit  or  left  arm  to  swing, 
leaving  the  other  one  hanging  or  tensed  up. 


Lands  on  same  foot: 
(See  Figure  16) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  of  the  Jumping  Checklist,  it  was 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  jumps  the  child  was  to  do  was  a  one-foot  jump. 
On  this  kind  of  jump,  the  child  begins  by  standing  on  one  foot  but  is 
supposed  to  land  on  two  feet.  If  the  child  lands  on  the  same  foot  he  started 
out  on,  he  is  hopping  not  jumping.  And  this  item  is  checked. 


Figure  16 
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MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  HOPPING 

Set  up  a  hopping  game  or  ask  the  child  to  hop  for  you.  Have  him  hop  both 
to  go  somewhere  and  to  stay  in  place.  Ask  him  to  hop  on  both  feet,  on  one 
foot,  on  the  other  foot,  and  to  hop  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  back.  Try 
a  definite  number  of  hops  on  each  foot  changing  feet  after  a  given  number 
(right  two,  left  two,  right  two,  etc.).  Note  both  what  he  can  and  cannot  do 
and  his  ability  to  perform.  Does  he  land  as  he  should  on  the  same  foot,  the 
hopping  foot?  Does  he  travel  directly  to  the  place  he  is  trying  to  go  of  does 
he  stay  in  place  though  trying  to  move  forward.  Can  he  hop  over  a  line  or 
.  low  obstacle?  Can  he  hop  to  a  designated  spot? 

Date  — — _  Age  —    '     Sex  ____  Name   '  - 

Pattern  Elements  Present  Deviations  Noted 

Takes  off  and  lands  on  same 
foot 

Bends  ankles,  hips 

Can  do  hop  on  either  foot 
 Hops  in  straight  line 

Can  hop  to  the  side: 

 the  same  side  as  the 

left  leg, 

.  the  opposite  side  of 

the  left  leg 
 _Can  hop  to  the  side: 

 the  same  side  as  the 

right  leg, 

,  the  oppv^site  side  of 

the  right  leg 
Alternates  feet  to  count 
Double  foot  hop 
 Uses  arms 


Joes  in,  toes  out 


-Loses  balance  when 
hopping  on  the 

.  -right  foot,  left 

foot,         when  hopping 
backwards,  when 
hopping  forwards 
_j\rches  back  \ 
_:Twists  or  bends  to  the 
right  side,  to  the — — -left 
side,  when  hopping  on  the 
-  '        left    foot,  when 

hopping  on  the  .right 

foot,  when  hopping.:  

backwards,  forwards, 

 to  the  side 

_Hops  on  one  foot  only: 

 left, 

 right 

_Jarring,  heavy  landing 
Xan't  change  pace 
.Can*t    do    from  static 
position 

_Uses  other  foot  to  assist 


Remarks 


26  J  I 
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ITEM  DESCRIPTIONS 
Hopping  Checklist 


Below  are  some  possibly  confusing  items  from  the  Hopping  Checklist: 


Pattern  Elements  Present  - 

^  ■ 

Bends  ankles,  hip: 
(See  Figure  17) 

When  a  person  is  asked  to 
balance  on  one  foot,  he  stands  straight 
with  no  bending  at  the  hips  or  ankle. 
But  when  he  hops  he  crouches  down 
slightly  to  spring.  So  he  bends  at  both 
the  hips  and  the  ankle  (like  in  the 
diagram  at  the  left  side  of  the  figure). 


Figure  17 

1 . 


Figure  18 


Can  hop  to  side, 
opposite  or  same  with  left : 
(See  Figure  18) 

The  figure  illustrates  a  person 
balancing  on  his  left  (L)  l?g.  Now,  he 
can  either  hop  to  the  left  (same  sidv.  as 
his  left  leg)  or  to  the  right  (the 
opposite  side  as  the  leg  he's  balancing 
on). 


26.1  t 
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(  ui>  liop  to  side. 

opposite  or  same  with  right: 


This  item  means  the  same  thing  as  the  one  above  except  that,  in  this 
case,  the  person  would  be  balancing  on  his  right  (R)  leg  instead  of  his.lelt. 
And,  of  course,  since  heV  hopping  with  his  right  leg,  "opposite*'  means 
hopping  to  the  left  and  *'same  as  R''  means  hopping  to  the  right. 


Alternates  feet  to 
count:  (See  Figure  19) 

An  ordinary  hop  atr  by  itself 
only  involves  one  foot,  the  foot  on 
which  he's  hopping.  But  the  teacher 
will  notice  that  the  Checklist 
instructions  tell  him  to  have  the  child 
hop  in  many  different  ways.  One  of 
these  ways  is  to  shift  back  and  forth 
between  hopping  on  one  foot  and 
hopping  on  the  other. 

For  example,  while  the  teacher 
counts  1-2-3-1-2-3,  the  child  hops 
tliree  steps  on  the  right  foot,  then 
three  hops  on  the  left,  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  easy.^  Sometimes  a 
child  will  lose  his  balan<.^  and  have  to 
put  his  other  foot  down  when  he  tries 
to  change  feet.  And  sometimes  he  will 
hj^sitate  or  stop  completely  between 
hop  "3''  on  one  foot  and  hop  ''V  of 
tlie  other.  Both  are  incorrect. 


I 
I 


« 

I 


Figure  19 


Double  foot  hop: 


A  double  foot  hop  is  just  hopping  with  both  feet  instead  of  one  foot. 
It's  what  a  child  does  when  he's  imitating  a  bunny  or  a  kangaroo. 
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Uscsarms:  (Sec  Figure  20)  : 

*  « 

The  arms  ure  not  used  in  hopping  nearly  as  miich  as  in  jumping.  But  a 
person  docs  swing  them  up  and  forward  sharply  just  as  he  springs  off  the 
ground  (see  the  middle  diagram  in  the  figure).  If  he  does  not  do  that»  it  is 
harder  to  get  off  the  ground.  - 


Figure  20 


Deviations  - 

 —I 

Arches  bacic:  (See  Figure  21) 

In  a  normal  hop»  a  child  starts  out  with  his  back  pretty  straight  and 
keeps  it  straight  through  the  hop.  But  some  children^arch  their  backs  as  they 
hop  into  the  air  (see  diagram  below  of  figure).  This  greatly  decreases  the 
height  and  length  of  the  hop»  It  also  ruins  the  movement  of  the  arms. 


Figure  2! 
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Mops  oh  one  foot  only. 


This  item  applies  to  children  who,  for  some  ^<^ason.  can  hop  on  one 
loot  but  not  on  the  other.  Most  of  us  have  one  leg  that's  stronger  than  the 
other  (usuaily  the  right  leg).  But  we  can  still  hop  on  the  weaker  side. 
However,  some  children  can*t  hop  on  their  weaker  side  at  all; 


Can't  do  from  static 


position:  (See  Figure  22) 

The  hop,  like  the  standing  broad 
jump,  is  done  from  a  standing  still 
(static)  position.  The  child  balances 
on  one  foot  and  then  springs.  But 
some  children  have  to  run  or  walk  a 
few  steps  first  to  get  enough 
momentum  to  get  off  the  ground  (see 
the  diagram  at  the  right  side  of  the, 
figure), 


Figure  22 


Uses  other  foot  to 
assist:  (See  Figure  23) 

A  normal  hop  can  be  diagramed  in  three  steps  as  seen  at  the  top  of 
Figure  23.  At  no  time  does  that  .other  foot  touch  the  ground.  But  some 
children  put  in  an  extra  movement.  Right  before  leaving  the  ground,  the 
other  foot  touches  the  floor  to  give  an  extra  push  to  the  hop.  This  is 


Figure  23 
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Iocs  in.  Iocs  oul ' 
(Sec  I'igiirc  24) 

Soinctiiuc.s  ;i  child,  when  landing* 
will  twisl  his  tool  so  that,  instead  of 
pointing  slniiglu  ahead*  the  toes  point 
in  or  out.  This  Ntrains  the  ankle  and 
atTeets  balance. 


T 


%  I 


FMgure  24 
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MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  -  SKIPPING 


Play  a  skipping  game  or  ask  the  child  to  skip  acro^  and  around  tfo  room, 
Note  whether  he  skips  aUernately  on  either  foot  equally  well.  See  if  he  has  a 
definite  skip  (step-hop)  each  time.  If  he  has  a  slight  slide  at  the  end  of  the 
hop  portion  of  the  skip/ note  it  and  indicate  whether  it  is  consistent.  Check 
for  consistency  in  pattern  and  rhythm. 


Date 


Age 


Sex 


Name . 


Pattern  Elements  Present 

 ^Combines  step,  then  hop 

;^.„„AUernation  of  feet 

^_Oppo^iite  arm  and  leg 
__  ^_Movcs  in  direct  or  straight 
path  V 

 31aintiHns  balance  easily 

skip  forward.        in  a 
circle  , 

 ^Can  skip  on  a  straight  line, 

on  a  marked  out  circle 
 —Ease  and  flow  of  movement 


Deviations  Noted 

__No**true**skip 

"True"  skip  on  one  side 
only:  v 

left  foot,  Jgirt 

foot 

 Jerky 

 Extra  n epu s  arm  m  o ve  m  c  n  t s 

or  1^  doesn't  use  arms 

Heavy  step  on  landing 

No    elevation   on  hop, 

.  shuffles,  strips, 

hits  one  foot  with  the 
other 

•    Uses  one  arm  better: 

 ^  left,  _  right 

 i_Feet  cross  in  front  of  each 

other 


Remarks 


ITEM  DESCRIPTIONS 


Skipping  Checklist 


Below  tire  seven  items  from  flic  Skipping  Checklist  which  need 
expl;niutionN:  «• 


Pattern  HIements  Present  - 

Combines  step,  then  hop: 
(See  I'igurc  25) 

Skipping  involves  both  walking 
steps  imd  hopping  in  a  specific 
sequence.  The  child  steps  forward  on 
the  right  toot,  hops  on  that  foot,  steps 
forward  on  the  left  foot,  hops  on  that 
foot,  and  so  on.  If  the  child  does  not 
combine  the  step  with  the  hop  and 
then  change  to  the  other  foot,  he  is 
not  really.skipping. 


Figure  25 


Alternation  of  feet: 

{See  Figure  25)  .  . 

The  diagram  of  normal  skipping,  shows  that  there  is  a  constant  shifting 
back  and  forth  between  the  right  foot  and  the  left  foot,  Unless  the  cljild 
aUcrnates  his  feet  in  this  regular  pattern,  he  is  not  skipping^ 
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Oppbsition  arm  and  leg  (dp): 
(Figure  26) 

^  This  type  of  opposition  is  similar 
to  ,  all  the  others  that  have  been 
discussed /The^ arms  swing  freely  when 
the  child  skips  and  their  position  at 
the  hop  section  of  the  skip  is  shown  in 
Figure  26,  As  usual,  if  the  right  leg  is 
swinging  forward,  the  right  ^rm  is 
swinging  back  and  the^  !eft  arm  is 
swinging  forward.  On  the  left  leg»  it's 
reversed. 


Deviations 


Figure  26 


Not  true  skip 

(Step-Hop):  (See  Figure  25) 

Look  at  Figure  25  carefully.  The  normal  ^quence  js  step-hop,  step-hop, 
step-hop.  If  the  child  does  not  do  this,  "not  true  skip'*  is  marked. 


I 


t 


"True**  skip  one  side  only, 
L  R:  (See  Figure  27) 

The  left  side  of  the  figure  shows 
a 'child  who  does  a  true  skip  (first  the 
step,  then  the  Hop  on  the  same  foot) 
only  on  one  of  his  feet,  the  right  foot. 
He  leaves  out  the  hop  on  the  left  foot, 
The  right  side  of  the  figure  shows  a 
child  who  .does  a  true  skip  on  bgth 
feet. 


Figure  27 
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l-eot  cross  in  front: 
(Sec  Figure  28) 

The  child  who  crosses  his  right 
foot  over  bis  left  and  his  left  foot  over 
his  right  each  time  he  changes  to  a 
new  foot  gets  so  tangled  up  one 
wonders  Kow  he  manages  to  keep 
from  falling  over/ As  the  diagrams  on 
the  figure  show/ the  feet  are  supposed 
to  stay  In  tine  with  each  other  rather 
than  crossing  over  in  front, 
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Figure  28 

■  t 


Extraneous  arm  movfmenht 
(See  Figure  26)  , 

Figure  26  shows  tjienorrnal  position  of  t^ie  arms  during  the  hpp  part  of  , 
skipping.  The  ^rms  swing  back  and  forth  freely.  Some  children,  hbjvever, 
wave  their  arms  around  tike  a  fan  at  a  football  game.  If  the  chiid^s  arm 
movements  include  more  than  the  normal,  easy  swing,  he  is  using 
'^extraneous  arm  movements." 

On  the  other  hand,  jjome  children  skip  along  with  their  arms  held  stiffly 
at  their  skies,  an  indication  of  improper  arm  movement.  ' 
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MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  THROWING 

Try  to  observe  the  child  In  an  ordinary  or  play  situation  when  he  is  not 
aware  he  1$  being  observed.  If  this  differs  from  the  pattern  he  exhibit\when 
aware  he  is  being  checked,  note  the  fact  and  indicate  how  it  differs.  Have 
him  throw  objects  of  different  sizes  and  weights  and  for  different  distances. 
Ask  him  to  throw  underhand  and  overhand  as  well  as  sideways  with  each 
hand,  and  with  both  hands.  Sec  if  he  can  throw  through  the  air  and  also 
along  the  ground  (with  and  without  a  bounce).  Give  him  sufficient  variety  of 
types  of  throws  with  various  objects  to  note  consistency  of  pattern  and 
extent  of  versatility  Include  in  throwing  a  soft  pr  iiregular  object  like  a  bean 
bag  or  sweater  as  well  as  more  normal  objects  like  a  ball.  Notp  whether 
opposition  of  arm  and  leg  exists  for  long  throws  but  not  tot  short,  or 
whether  it  differs  Nvhen  throwing  with  right  or  left  handi  Note  whether  he 
can  throw  with  a  swinging  movement  as  well  as  with  a  Ip^iishing  movement. 
Can  he  just  push  when  he  uses  both  hands  to  throw  or  can  he  also  perform  a 
swinging  two-handed  throw?  Check  his  attention  to  where  he  is  throwing, 
but  do  not  be  especially  concerned  with  accuracy,  just  with  thi&  pattern. 

Date  -  Age  Sex  _Name  _  — ^ — ^ 


Pattern  Elements  Present 

_L — -.Swinging,  pushing 

throws 

Opposition   arm    and  leg 

with  swinging  throws,  ,  

with  pushing  throws 

—  ^AbJe  to  throw  with  left 

arm,   right  arm  ' 

Uses  whole  body  for 
distance 

^  Controls    object  while 

throwing 

:  ^Variety:   .underhand, 

 ^  overhand,  „  

side-arm  throw 

5;imilarity  of  pattern  with 

either  arm 


Deviations  Noted 

.No  swing  with  left  arm, 

 right  arm;  no 

push  with  left  arm,  .  

right  arm 

.Uses  only  left  sjde,  •  - 
right  side 

-Can  only  throw  with  both 
hands  grasping  the  ball 

Xoses  balance,  -almost 

Jerky  or  uncontrolled 
movement 

-Gives  force  only  with  arms, 
 .only  with  body 


Remarks 


26, 1 1 
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ITEM  DESCRIPTIONS 
,  Throwing  Checklist  - 


Here  are  five  items  which  might  be  confusing: 


Pattern  Elements  Present  « 

Swinging,  pushing  throws: 
(See  Figure  29) 

In  the  norma)  course  of 
development,  the  child  begins  with 
only  pushing  at  the  ball.  If  he's 
throwing  overhand,  he  raises  his  arm 
straight  up  above  his  head  and  sort  of 
'*shoves*'  the  ball  forward.  And  the 
ball  plops  down  to  the  ground  a  few 
i|(?et  in  front  of  him.  If  he*s  throwing 
Underhand,  he  lowers  his  arm  to  his 
side  and  pushes  upward. 

Later  on,  however*  the  child 
learns  to  swing  his  arm  back  from  his 
body  and  then  swing  it  forward  to 
deliver  the  b%lK  On  a  pushing  throw, 
there  is  no  backswing. 


Figure  29 


Figure  30 


Opposition  arm  and  leg:  ;  ^ 

{See  Figure  30)  ^ 

In  throwing^  opposition  arm  and 
le^  isn't  as  easy  t6  see  as  it  is  in 
walking  or  kicking;  But  it's  there. 
Whether  swinging  back  for.  an 
underhand  or  overhand  throw,  the  leg 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  throwing 
arm  is  ready  to  step  forward?  The 
same  set-up  holds  for  pushing  throws, 
too,  although  the  movement  is 
smaller.  ; 
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Deviations  - 

Uses  only  left  side. 

right  side:  (See  Figure  31) 

This  Hem  is  the  opposite  of  a 
good  opposition  arm  and  leg  pattern. 
As  the  figure  shows,  a  person  who 
uses  only  one  side  of  his  body  to 
throw  is  stepping  forward  on  the  leg 
that  is  on.  the  same  side  as  his 
throwing  arm,  instead  of  the  leg  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  throwing  arm. 

The  person  in  tfie  figure  is 
moving  only  the  right  side  of  his  body 
to  throw.  The  left  side  isn*t  being  used 
.  much  to  help  in  the  overall  throwing 
movement.  The  Key  thing  to  watch 
for  is  if  the  side  of  the  body  opposite 
the  throwing  arm  is  moving. 


Figure  32 


Figure  31 


Throws  with  both  arms  only: 
(See  Figure  32) 

Ordinarily,  tlie  ball  is  held  and 
thrown  with  one  arm  (unless 
something  like  a  large  beacSiball  is 
thrown).  Some  children,  however,  are 
only  able  to  throw  if  they  hold  on 
with  both  hands  and  use  both  arms.  If 
the  child  is  asked  to  throw  with  one 
arm  and  he  still  throws  with  both 
arms,  this  item  should  be  checked. 
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Gives  force  only  with 
arms,  body: 

This  item  is  difficult  to  describe,  either  with  pictures  or  words.  Try  to 
imagine  a  person  who  moves  only  his  arms  to  throw:  he^s  standing 
completely  still  except  for  his  arms.  That  person  is  giving  force  to  the  ball 
only  with  his  arms,  Now  imagine  a  person  who  doesn*t  move  his  arms  much 
but  who  rocks  back  and  sways  forward  when  throwing.  That  person  is  using 
only  his  body  to  give  force  to  his  throw. 

Ideally,  both  body  motion  and  arm-swinging  are  used  to  put  force 
Wfilnd  the  ball.  A  good  example  is  a  baseball  pitcher.  He  uses  both  a 
powerful  arm-swing  and  rock-back/sway-forward  motion  of  his  body. 


/ 
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ma$ter*s  papcr»  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1969),  pp.  1-24. 
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POSTURE 


Suggested  Activities; 

Specific  Focus:  Shoulders  Erect 

1,  Take  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  remind  the  cliild  to  stand  tall,  feet 
forward,  head  up.  Say  it  cheerfully,  perhaps  changing  or  singing  to 
a  familiar  tune.  Never  nag  the  child  or  make  good  posture  seem 
like  a  chore  or  reprimand. 

2.  If  possible,  take  the  child  swimming.  This  motion  will  strengthen 
,   upper  and  lower  back  largely  on  his  opportunity  to  learn.  Sirice 

the  motor  behavior  involved  is  rather  complex^  it  requires  more 
'  practice  than  many  other  skills. 

J  3,  If  actual  swimming  is  not  feasible,  have  the  child  mimic  this 
motion.  To  do  this  he  should  lie  prone  on  the  floor  and  raise  his 
right  arm  and  left  leg  at  the  same  time.  Gradually,  work  for  an 
increase  in  the  height,  number,  and  speed  of  lifts.  Repeat  with  the 
left  arm  and  right  leg. 

4.  Demonstrate  proper  sitting  posture  while  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
front  and  back  automobile  seats,  while  watching  television,  etc. 

5,  Discuss  the  importance  of  good  posture  with  the  child.  Make  an 
impression  of  this  behavior  by  having  him  balance  a  book  on  his 
head  as  long  as  possible. 

■  f 

Specific  Focus:  Abdomen  Less  Protruding 

1.  All  children  love  to  play  Simon  Says.  Utilize  this  ac;ivity  to 
develop  firm  abdominal  muscles.  With  legs  straight,  have  the  child 
touch  toes,  stomach,  raise  hands  over  head  and  then  back  to 
stomach.  Repeat  several  times.  Try  it  with  music. 

Siiggested  Equipment: 

1.  Plastic  swimming  pool  * 

2.  Floor  mat,  or  Rest  and  Exercise  Mat  (No.  G48),  Creative 
Playthings 

3.  Record  player   .  / 

4.  Variety  of  chairs  and  stools  / 


/ 
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BALANCE 


Level  I 


Suggested  Activities: 

Specific  Focus:  Ability  to  Erect  Self  from  Squatting 

1.     Have  (he  child  pick  up  blocks  from  the  floor  by  squatting  down 
.     insiciid  cif  bending  at  the  waist.  Once  down  in  this  position  he 
nuist  raise  himself  in  a  similar  manner, . 

Specific  Focus:  Balance  Board 

I.  A  device  which  you  can  construct  to  help  your  child  learn 
effective  body  balance  is  the  balance  boards  This  is  a  square 
platform  16  x  16  inches;  underneath  and  centrally  located  is  a  3 
inch.  4  inch,  or  5,  inch  wooden  cube  attached  to  the  board  by  a 
wing  nut  and  bolt.  In  the  initial  stages  the  largest  cube  can  be 
used.  Gradually  the  other  sizes  should  be  substituted  as  poise  and 
^  confidence  are  achieved.  If  the  child  has  difficulty  balancing,  pin 
up  a  picture  at  his  eye  level  several  feet  in  front  of  him.  Tell  him 
to  look  at  the  picture  while  he  is  on  the  board.  Balancing  is  easier 
if  the  eyes  are  held  still. 

3.  Once  simple  balancing  is  achieved  tell  the  child  to  bounce  a  tubber 
ball  on  the  tloor  and  then  catch  it.  Begin  with  a  large  ball  and 
gradually  decrease  the  size.  Let  him  use  both  hands  at  first,  then 
direct  him  to  use  only  the  right  or  left, 

3/    While  balancing  direct  the  child  to  throw  objects  at  a  target. 

4.  Suspend  a  ball  by  a  siring  from  the  ceiling  so  that  it  swings  in 
front  of  the  child  about  2  feet  away.  Ask  him  to  try  and  hit  the 
ball  as  it  swings  past. 

Specif  ic  Focus:  Walking  Board 

1.  Formal  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  this  activity,  but  a  handy 
teacher  can  construct  his  own  walking  board.  Get  a  section  of  2  x 
4  about  8  feci  long  and  build  a  bracket  for  each  end  that  looks 
like  this:  "  
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Children  of  this  age  should  use  the  4  inch  surface.  The  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  start  at  one  end  of  the  board  and  walk 
slowly  to  the  other  end. 

Suggested  Equijiment I 

1.  Square  platform  16  x  16  inches,  3  inch,  4  inch,  and  5  inch  wooden 
blocks. 

2.  2x4  inch  board  about  8  feet  long;  or  Climber  Set  and  Walking 
Board  (No.  AP83,  Creative  Playthings). 

3.  Various  rubber  balls;  beachballs  to  tennis  balls  in  size. 

4.  Bean  bags  and  target. 

Level  II 


Suggested  Activities: 

Specific  Focus:  Descend  Stairs  Unaided  by  Marking  Time 

I.  Send  the  child  qn  errands  upj^lnd  cJoWn  Stairs.  Encourage  him  to 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  and  not  to  be  afraid. 

Specific  Focus:  Walking  Boards 

1.  The  apparatus  for  this  activity  is  presented  above. 

2.  If  the  child  is  hesitant  about  walking  on  the  board,  hold  his  hand 
only  for  as  long  as  absolutely  necessary.  Be  certain  that  the  child 
walks  rather  slowly,  instead  of  running  across  the  board,  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  balance  is  actually  being  tested.  Each  foot 
should  be  placed  on  the  boird  so  that  contact  is  made  with  each 
step.  ^ 

3.  Walk  backwards  on  the  board. 

4.  Walk  sidewise  on  the  board. 

5.  Walk  to  the  center  of  the  board,  turn  around  and  walk  backward. 

6.  Walk  forward  (backward)  with  one  foot  always  in  front  of  the 
other. 

7.  y/alk  forward  (backward)  with  hands  on  hips. 
Suggested  Equipment: 

1.  Square  platform  16  x  16  inches;  3  inch,  4  inch,  and  5  inch  wooden 
blocks. 

2.  2x4  inch  boArd  about  8  foot  long;  or  Climber  Set  and  Walking 
Board  (No.  AP83,  Creative  Playthings).  ^ 

3.  Various  sized  rubber  balls.  ^ 
.   4.     Bean  bags  and  target. 
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Level  III 

Suggested  Activities: 

Specific  Focus:  Descend  Stairv/ay  on  Alternate  Feet 

I .    Gradually  lower  the  body  while  walking  (as  going  downstairs),  and 
raise  again  (as  going  upstairs). 

Specific  Focus:  Walking  Board  ^ 

The  apparatus  for  this  activity  is  presented  on  P.  456. 
Walk  forward  and  pick  up  an  object  from  the  center  of  the  board 
(a  book,  eraser,  etc.). 

Walk  forward  to  the  center,  kneel  on  one  knee,  rise  and  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  board. 

Walk  forward  (backward)  with  a  book  or  block  of  wood  balanced 
on  top  of  the  head. 

Walk  to  the  center  of  the  board,  pick  up  book  or  block  of  Wood, 
place  it  on  top  of  head,  continue  to  end  of  the  board. 
Walk  forward  (backward)  and  step  over  a  wand  held  12  inches 
above  the  board. 

Walk  forward  (backward)  and  pass  under  a  wand  held  3  feet  above 
the  board. 

Hop  on  one  foot  across  the  board. 
Walk  forward  (backward)  on  board  with  eyes  closed. 

Suggested  Equipment: 

1.  2x4  inch  bqard  about  8  feet  long;  or  Climber  Set  and  Walking 
Board  (No  AP83.  Creative  Playthings). 

2.  Various  rubber  balls. 

3.  Bean  bags  and  target. 


1. 
2. 

3, 

'  4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


WALKING 


Suggested  Activities: 

Specific  Focus:  Uniform  Walking 

1 .  Have  the  child  walk  barefoot  through  a  variety  of  media  ~  mud, 
sand,  water,  dirt,  over  rocks,  cement  floors,  etc.  Discuss  the  feeling 
involved  vith  each. 
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2.  The  child  should  walk  forward  along  a  measured  course  which  has 
a  definite  starthig  and  ending  point.  His  time  should  be  recorded 
and  a  chart  made  of  his  progress. 

3.  The  child  should  walk  backward  following  a  predetermined  course 
and  the  time  recorded, 

4.  Have  the  child  walk  sideways:  First,  to  the  riglit  one  step  at  a 
time,  then  crossing  left  foot  over  riglit  foot.  Repeat  moving  to  the 
left. 

5.  Suggest  that  the  child  vary  his  normal  walking  position:  walk  \yith 
arms  out  at  sides,  over  head,  etc, 

Specific  Focus:  Heel-to-Toe  Progression 

1/    Draw  a  chalk  line  on  the  sidewalk  or  make  a  path  with  2  boards.^ 
Ask  the  child  to  try  and  perform  the  following  skills  without 
deviating  from  the  path: 

a.  walk  forward 

b.  walk  backward 

c.  walk  to  the  center,  turn  around  and  walk  backward 

d.  .   walk  forward  with  one  foot  always  in  front  of  the  other 

e.  walk  backward  with  one  foot  always  in  back  of  the  other 

f.  walk  forward  (backward)  with  ^ands  on  hips 

g.  walk  forward  (backward)  and  pick  up  a  book  from  the  center 

h.  walk  forward  (backward)  af(d  pass  under  a  stick  held  three 
feet  over  the  line  / 

iv    walk  forward  (backward)  knd  step  over  a  stick  held  six  inches 

over  the  line  / 
j.     walk  forward  (backward)  on  the  line  with  eyes  closed 
2.    Draw  two  converging  lines  on  the  sidewalk  -  twelve  inches  apart 
at  one  end,  four  inches  at  the  other.  The  child  should  walk 
between  them  without  stepping  out. 

Specific  Fociis:  Abihty  to  Walk  on  Tip-Toes 

1.  Hold  a  desired  object  over  the  child^s  head,  just  out  of  his  reach. 
Tell  him  to  stretch  for  it  on  l>is  toes  as  you  move  about  the  room, 

2.  Toes  may  be  strengthened  b>j  using  them  to  pick  up  marbles.  Make 
a  competitive  game  out  of  this  activity  between  all  of  your 
children;  see  how  many  marbles  each  ^an  pick  up  and  place  in  a 
container  within  a  certain  time  limit.  Alternate  standing  and 
sitting  for  variation. 

3.  Have  the  child  walk  high  on  tip-toes,  rocking  back  and  forth. 

/ 

Suggested  Equipment: 

1.  Stopwatch 

2.  Two  2x4  inch  boards  about  8  feet  long 

3.  yarious  sized  marbles 
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/ 


/ 

/ 


RUNNING 


Suggested  Activities:  / 


1.    Measure  o^f  a  certain  distance  or  cou^^e  for  your  child  to  run. 
Keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  him;  encourage  him 
to  increase  his  ^pced.  / 
.  2.    Pldiy  "rni  going  to  get  you'Vwith  th/child;  chase  him,  catch,  tl-en 
tickle/The  chase  will  provide  practi(4  in  running. 

3.  Have  the  child  stand  in  a  relaxed  stance.  Tell  him  to  begin  running 
slowly  in  palce,  and  gradually  iricrease  speed  and  then  decrease 
again.  / 

4.  Have  the  child  run  in  place  for  one  minute  or  two  minutes.  Run  to 
music.  y 

5.  Lay  out  a  ma^e  or  obstacle  .course  and  keep  a  record  of  the  time 
your  child  takes  to  run  it.  / 

6.  When  all  of  your  children/are  gathered  together^  along  with  some 
/   neighbor  children,  play /Dodge  Ball.  Half  of  the  palyers  form  a 

large  circle  and  the  oth^  half  stand  within  it.  The  players  forming 
the  circle  have  a  basketball  and  try  to  hit  the  "dodgers**  within. 
When  one  is  hit,  he  ^rpps  out.  When  the  last  one  is  hit,  thqse  who 
were  in  the  circle  beciome  the  dodgers. 

7.  Hide  and  Seek.  On^  child  stands  at  base  and  closes  his  eyes  while 
the  others  run  and  hide.  Then  the  child  who  is  **it'*  looks  for  the 
other  children,  who  try  to  return  and  touch  base  without  being 

.  caught.  A  milder  form  of  this  game  can  be  played  indoors  on  rainy 
r  days. 

8.  Tag.  One  child  tags  another  child  and  then  runs  to  avoid  bein|/- 
tagged  in  return.  , 

Suggested  Equipment: 

.  1.  Slopwatcl)' 

;  2.  Basketball  , 

/  3.  Record  j^layer 

/  4.  Variou:i-sized  boxes 


ERLC 
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JUMPING . 
Level  I 


Suggested  Activities: 

■  fc?  . 

Specific  Focus:  Jumping  for  Height 

L  Face  the  child  and  hold  hands.  Jump,  together  while  counting  to 
ten. 

2.    Have  the  child  jump  from  a  low  chair  or  stool  to  a  chalk  line* 
drawn  on  the  floor. 

Specific  Focus:  Jumping  for  Distance 

1 .     Have  the  child  jump  back  and  forth  over  a  line  for  a  given  number 
/      of  times. 

I  %•    Have  the  child  jump  back  and  forth  over  a  line,  first  on  his  right 
I         foot,  then  liisleft. 

/    3.     Have  the  child  dramatize  nursery  rhymes,  such  aS 

^  Jack  bp  nimble, 

Jack^  be  quick, 

Jack  jump  over  .     ' ' 

Fne  Candlestick. 

Broad  jump.  Have  the  child  stand  at  a  chalk  line,  feet  flat  and 
together  in  a  crouched  position.  Show  the  child  how.  to  swing  his 
/arms  to  gain  momentum.  For  motivation  keep  a  chart  of  the 
child*s  progress. 

Leap  Fj'og.  One  child  stoops  over  and  each  of  the  others  in  turn 
vaults  over  him.  The  first  one  vaulting  stops  and  stoops;  the  third 
does  the  same,  and  so  on  until  a  row  is  formed.  The  first,  who 
stooped  starts  the  game  all  over  again. 

Hop  Scotch.  This  game  is  played  on  a  court  marked  off  in 
rectangular  splices.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  the  spaces  in  regular 
order  and  hopped  over. 

Specific  Focus:  Jumping  Over  Objects 

1 .  Two  pepple  should  hold  a  long  rope  at  either  end .  The  child  takes 
position  beside  the  rope  and  the  two  people  gently  swing  it  back 
and  f0rth  as  the  child  jumps  flat  footed  or  with  a  stepping  motion 
over  it.  Counting  or  chanting  "Up,  up,  up"  will  help  to  maintain 
th^  rhythm. 

2.  Piiil  the  rope  taut  and  raise  it  slightly  off  the  ground.  Have  the 
child  jump  over  it. 
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3.    Gather  a  group  of  children  ftom  the  neighborhood  together  and 
Have  them  forrti  a  circle.  Have  one  cyidltand,  in  the  center  of  the 
:  circle  and  'swing  a  rope  witit  a  bean^  bag  attached  to  the  end  of  it. 
,      r   The  children  forming  the  circle  arc  tojump  as  the  bag  approaches. 
V^  v;        Whenever  a  child  fails  to  juitip  oyer  the  rapidly  .movingrope  he  is 
'  dropped  out  of  the  circle.  The  child  in  the  center  can  vary  the 

>  game  by  increasing  the  speed  of  his'movements,  or  raising  the  rope 

higher  as  he  swings.  ^ 
•  4!    Hold  a  pole  at  various  heights  and  have  the  d|)ild  jump  over  it. 
5,    In  spontaneous  home  play>  f>rovlde  for  ample  opportunity  for  the 
"  child  to  jump  over  boxes,  fences,  puddles  of  water,  logs,  etc. 

......  . .  .   ^.   ^.fl     <^  . , ,  . . 

Suggested  Equipment;  ■   ^  .  \. 


1 .  Various  sized  strong  boxes 

2.  Various  chairs  and  stools 

3.  Jump  rope    ;  ^ 

4.  Bean  bags  • 

5.  ^longpole 

6.  Record  player 


Levelll 


Su^^Ostcd  Activities: 

1 .  '  The  activities  suggested  for  hopping  may  be  modified  to 

encompass  jUiriping  skills.  ^  , 

2.  Jump  With  thd  body  stiff  and  the  arms  at  the  side.     ^  V 

3.  '  Jump  and  turn  in  the  air  -  quarter^  half,  ancLfull  turns!  ^ 

4.  Combine  jumping  with  hopping,  walking? running,  and  skipping, 
5..  Increase  artd  decrease  the  speed  of  jumping.  ■ 

6.    Land  with  feet  apart  or  crossed.  Alternate  feet  forward  and  back. 

Specific  Focus:  Jump  Rope 

1.    Two  people 'should  hold  a  long  rope  at  either  end.  The  child 
should  start  "inside*'  and  jump  as  the  rope  is  turned  a  full  circle, 
-  2.    Have  the  child  turn  the  rope  forwanj  apd  practice  jumping  it  with 
a  two-footed  hop, 

3.  Let  the  child  practice  jumping  the  rope  with  a  "stepping  jump.'* 

4.  Jump  chants  help  to  maintain  rhythm  afid  add  interest. 

House  for  sale; 
Inquire  within, 
When  I  move  out,. 
^  Let  (nafme)  move  in.^yi;     '  . 
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Hipplty,  Hippity,  Ftop 
How  many  times  before  1  stoj^? 
,1-2-3-4-5-  (until  child  misses). 

ft,  Level  III 


Sitm-stcd  Activities; 


1.  Have  child  stand  on  a  chalk  line,  feet  flat  and  together  in  a 
crouched  position.  Sho\V  the  child  how  to  swing  Ins  arms  to  gain 
momentum.  For  motivation,  keep  a  chart  of  the  cliild's  progress. 

2.  -  The  suggestions  listed  for  hopping  can  be  applied  to  jumping. 

3.  Have  the  cliild  imitate  the  following  animals: 

.  Snake  Jump:  Crouch  in  squat  position  with  hands  on  lloDr.  Jump 
up  with  hands  outstretched  like  body  of  a  snake. 
Kangaroo  jump:  Stan^  with  feet  together.  Bend  the  elbows  out 
from  the  body.  Let  the  hands  dangle  limply.  Do  a  deep  knee  bend 
and  jump  forward.  Repeat  tliree  tiines. 

Rabbit  /wwp.'  Squat  low  on  heels.  Place  the  hands  palms  down, 
fingers  pointing  toward  the  floor  behind  him.  In  this  position, 
move  the  hands  forward  and  bring  the  feet  forward  between  the 
hands  with  a  little  jump.  Repeat,  simulating  a  rabbit. 

Specific  Focus:  Jump  Rope 

1.  Have  thp  child  increase  his  speed  and  practice  jumping  at  varying 
paces. 

2.  Jump  rope  backwards. 

3.  Have  the  child  move  forward  as  he  jumps. 

4.  ^  *Play  records  of  varying  tempos  to  which  the  child  may  junip, 

5.  Both  parents  should  hold  the  rope  at  either  end: 

a.  '    instruct  the  child  to  run  through  without  jumping 

b. \  run  in,  jump  once,  run  out;  gradually,  build  up  to  §ix 

consecutive  Jumps  ^ 

c.  tell  the  child  to  run  in  backwards  and  jump.  -  . 

Suggested  Equipment: 

1.  Jump  rope 

2.  Record  player 
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KICKING 


Suggested  Activmes: 

1  Place  a  large  ball  immediately  in  front  of  the  child's  feet  in  a  large 
*  room  or  open  area,  Say,  **Kick  the  ball;  give  it  a  big  kick/*  or»  if 

necessary  >  demonstrate 

2  The  ball  may  be  handed  to  the  child  to  elicit  drop-kicking.  This, 
too,  may  need  to  be  demonstrated. 

Suggested  Equipment: 

I  /  Vaiious  sized  balls 


HOPPING  ^ 


Suggested  Activities. 

L  Hopscotch  Tills  game  is  played  on  a  court  marked  off  in 
rectangular  spaces  A  stone  is  thrown  into  the  spaces  in  regular 
order  and  hopped  over, 

2^  Hop  as  a  bouncing  ball;  start  very  high  and  then  gradually  reduce 
the  height  Reverse  the  procedure. 

3  Hop  jn  one  direction  crossing  back  and  forth  over  a  line  each  time 

4  Diaw  a  small  cucle  (about  18  inches  In  diameter)  on  the  floor 
Hop  across  it  and  in  and  out  of  it 

5  Hop  in  different  figures:  circle,  triangle,  square,  etc 

6  AUeinate  big  and  httiehopsf '  Form  other  combinations 

7  Hop,  on  one  foot  a  specific  number  of  times  and  change  to  the 
other  foot 

8.    Tuin  around  hopping  in  place. 
9     Hop  to  music 

Sugf.e&ted  Equipment 

1 .    Record  player 
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SKIPPING 
'Level  1 


Suggested  Activities:  ^ 

1.  One  child  skips  around  a  circle  and  tags  another  child's 
outstretched  hands;  the  child  tagged  skips  after  the  first  child, 
trying  to  tag  liini  before  reaching  the  original  place  of  the  one 
tagged. 

2.  Have  the  child  skip  to  a  tabic  or  some  otiier  designated  goal  and 
retrieve  a  book,  etc. 

3.  Direct  Jthe  child  to  skip  in  a  circle,  square,  etc. 

4.  Let  the  child  skip  barefoot  on  grass,  dirt,  cement,  etc.  Discuss  the 
difference  in  textures. 

5.  Skipping  games:  Ring  Around  the  Rosie,  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell, 
London  Bridge,  etc. 

Suggested  Equipment : 

1,     Record  player  ^  ' 


Level  II 


Suggested  Activities: 

1;  To  teach  a  child  to  skip  ask  him  to  take  a^tcp  with  one  foot  and 
then  take  a  small  hop  on  the  sa;ne  foot.  He  now  takes  a  step  with 
the  other  foot  and  a  hop  on  that  foot.  Skipping  should  be  done  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet  with  the  arms  swung  to  shoulder  height  in 
opposition  to  the  feet. 

2.  skip  slowly  and  then  increase  tempo.  Begin  fast  and  decrease. 

3.  Skip  around  in  geometric  figures,  i.e.,  circle,  triangle,  square, 
figure  eight.  ^  , 

4.  Have  the  child  imitate  the  following  animals: 

Frog:  Do  a  deep  knee  bend  with  hands  on  hips.  Kick  one  leg  to 
the  side  and  return.  Kick  the  other  leg  to  the  side  and  return.  Skip 
forward  skipping  one  leg  out  at  a  time. 

Crane:  Stand  erect  with  one  leg  off  the  floor  and  arms  out  straight 
at  the  sides.  Slowly  skip  about  the  room,  keeping  arms  out* 
Girdffe:  Stand  erect  with  hands  held  together  straight  up  over  the 
head  to  represent  giraffe's  neck  and  head. 'Skip  slowly  forward 
^       swaying  arms  slightly  during  movement.  • 
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Suggested  Equipment: 
1.    Record  player^ 


THROWING 
Level  I 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Using  a  sponge  or  texture  ball,  toss  it  to  the  child  and  have  him 
throw  it  ba9k  in  an  und^rhartd  fashion.  Gradually  increase 
distance.  Move  to  overhand  throw. 

2.  Dodge  Ball.     V  ^ 

3.  Play  indoor  ring  toiss  games  (i.e.,  quoits,  horseshoes,  etc.)  which 
require  different  throwing  skills. 

4.  Have  the  child  throw  the  ball  up  in  the  air,  and  then  try  to  catch 
it.  ■  .  ■  ^  * 

5.  i  Roll  rubber  balls  at  a  pyramid  of  blocks. 

6.  Suspend  a  lioop  and  throw  balls  through  it. 

7.  Have  the  child  toss  a  large,  light  balloon  into  the  air  and  beat  it 
upward  Svith  the  hand  until  a  miss  is  made;  or  bat  it  downward, 

;  striking  each  time  on  the  upward  bounce^^ 

8.  \  Draw  marks  or  circles  on  the  ground.  Toss  bean  bags  at  the  marks 
\  or  into  the  chalk  circles. 

Siiggestcd  Equipment:  ; 

li    Texture  ball  (No.  B7 5 Or»Creative  Playthings) 
2\     Ring  toss  sets  ' 

3.  Softball,  tennis'^aU^.  etc. 

4.  blocks 

^'i     Hi«ahoop  .  ^  \ 

^.     Ballons  - 

7.  .  Bean  bags 

Level  II  \ 

'  '  ■  -  i\ 

'    i  •  V 

'  '  \  .  .  ,  .      \  \ 

Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Tape  a  shoe  box,  which  has  had  the  bottom  removed,  to  the  wall, 
Use  it  as  an  indoor  basketball  hoop.  ; 
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2.  Let  th^  child  crumple  paper  into  balls  and  shoot  them  into  a 
wastcbasket. 

3.  Using  plastic  milk  jbottles  or  cartons  stacked  in  pyramids,  have  the 
child  try  to  knock  them  down  with  a  tennis  ball. 

4.  Throw  at  a  mark  or  a  large  circular  target  on  a  tree. 


Suggested  Equipment: 


1. 

Texture  ball  (No.  B750,  Creative  Playthings) 

2. 

Ring  toss  sets 

3. 

Softball,  tennis  balls',  etc. 

4. 

Blocks 

5. 

Hula  hoop  ' 

6. 

Ballons 

7. 

Bean  bags 

8. 

Shoe  box,  cardboard  box 

9. 

Plastic  milk  bottles  or  milk  cartons 

Level  ill 

Suggested  Activities : 

'  ■  X 

1 .  Remove  the  bottom  from  a  cardboard  box  and  place  it  on  its  side. 
Have  the  child  throw  a  softball  through  it  without  hitting  the  box. 

2.  lx)ok  for  golf  ball  sized  rocks.  Hold  contests  in  hitting  telephone 
poles,  knocking  down  tin  cans,  distance  throws,  etc. 

3.  Place  a  bucket  or  wastebasket  at  an  appropriate  distance  for 
throwing  a  utility  ball,,  softball,  and  hard  ball.  Be^n  with  the 
bucket  on  the  floor  and  then  place  it  on  boxes  and  chairs. 

Suggested  Equipment: 

1;    Bucket  or  wastebasket 

2.     Cardboard  box  "  . 

3\     Softball,  tennis  balls,  utility  ball»  etc.  - 
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Pbtc  26.13 

ERICS  COMPLETED 
MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  -  RUNNING 


Be  sure  the  situation  allows  a  free  run  and  a  sufficiently  long  running 
distance.  Consider  spkce,  clothing,  footing,  and  safety.  Have  the  child  run  to 
and  away  from  you  as  well  as  past  you  in  each  direction.  Ask  him  to  run 
slowly  and  to  run  very  fast.  Use  a  normal  game  or  play  situation  if  possible. 
Otherwise,  simply  ask  the  child  to  run  enough  times  and  in  enou^  different 
ways  to  show  the  information  wanted. 


Date     S/2/74     Age  A 


Sex  M 


Name    .  EricT. 


Paftern  Elements  Present 


-Body  inclined  forward 
(from  ankles  up)  I.  (see 
below) 

-Unsupported  phase  (feet  off 

the  ground)  2. 
-Ball  of  foot  touches  first: 

 left,  right 

-Arms  up  and  forward  3. 
-Uses  both  legs  equally 
-Uses  both  arms  equally  4. 
.Even  flow  and  rhythm  5. 


Deviations  Noted 
—  left. 


 Twists  trunk:  . 

 ^ght 

±_Flatfooted: 
^  _^eft,  Jri^Tright 
.Heavy  landing 


Body  weight,  trunk  carried 
forward 

.Body  wei^t,  trunk  carried 


back 
.Flips  leg  out: 

_left,   right 

.Exaggerated  arm  swing 


Remarks 


1  •    Too  far  forward,  bends  at  the  waist. 

2.  He  doesn't  really  leap  forward  with  either  foot,  he  just  ''walks" 
very  fast. 

3.  Yes,  but  clenched  and  held  rigidly  at  the  sides  of  the  body. 

4.  See  No.  3 

5.  He  *iunges*'  in  the  direction  he  wants  to  go. 


Note:  With  his  bodyJbent  so  far  forward,  it's  amazing  he  doesn't  fall  over. 
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Plate  26.15 

ERIC'S  COMPLETED 
MOVEMENT  PATTERN  CHECKLIST  ~  WALKING 


If  possible  observe  the  cliild  in  any  normal  walking  situation  being  sure  he 
walks  enough  so  all  necessary  points  can  be  noted.  Strive  for  a  variety  of 
walking  speeds  and  purposes.  Otherwise,  simply  ask  the  child  to  walk 
somewhere  for  you,  to  walk  across  the  room,  away  from  you,  towards  you^ 
and  aroun^  or  past  you  as  needed.  Suggest  he  walk  over  to  get  something 
and  bring  it  back  to  you,  rather  than  just  walk.  Be  sure  he  i?  walking  on  a 
normal  walking  surface. 


Date    S/2/74       Age     3       Sex      M  Name 


EricT. 


Pattern  Elements  Present 


Deviations  Noted 


—Opposition  leg  and  arm 

 _Flu^d  transfer  of  weight 

 Swing  leg  through 

_r:l_Straight  supporting  leg^ 
^  I(ccl  strikes  ground  first^ 

 ^Bocly  erect,  facing  forward 

_1  ^Walks'in  straight  line 


-Shuffle,  drag  feet: 
^^left— right 

Jerking:  -  on  the  left  side 

 ,on  the  right  side   

up-down 

-Leading  with  a  side: 
_  left  l_right 
Jarring  or  heavy  step : 

 left  ^n^X 

Marked  swayijig: 
 left 


—right 


-Bends  forwards.  Lleans 

back 

«Hits  one  foot  with  other: 

  left   -right 

-Walks  on  toes: 
 left   right 


Remarks 
1 


Right  leg  only. 


-Right  foot  only. 


General:  Eric  limps  on  his  left  foot  as  if  it  hurt  him,  but  there  is  no 
physical  reason  for  this. 
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Summary 


To  be  considered  motor,  a  behavior  must  involve  muscle  movement  and 
the  movement  must  be  consciously  controlled. 

The  best  single  reference  point  for  deciding  if  a  child*s  lack  of  motor 
skills  Is  a  problem  is  the  child's  age.  If  a  child  is  more  than  a  year 
behind  in  the  tasks  he  can  perform,  the  teacher  should  strive  to 
diagnose  the  child*s  problem. 

The  basic  tool  for  diagnosing  gross  motor  problems  is  observation 

incorporated  with  tlie  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model. 

A  teacher  must  observe  for  two  types  of  difficulties  -  mastery  of  the 

fundamental  skills  and  development  of  strength  and  speed. 

If  the  child  does  not  achieve  the  specified  objective,  and  the  teacher  is 

not  sure  what  vicnt  wrong,  the  physical  education  teacher  should  be 

consulted » 


i 
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PREFACE  TO  CHAPTERS  TWENTY-SEVEN 
And  TWENTY-EIGHT 


All  the  steps  of  the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  have  been  examined » 
and  various  means  of  implenienting  them  hkve  been  offered.  So  now  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  conquer  the  problems  of  the  classroom  singlehandedly, 
right?  Wrong,  for  at  any  step  along  the  model  the  teacher  may  find  that  jie  is 
unable  to  confidently  proceed  without  the  adyicer or  help  of  an,  outside 
source;,p2frt  VIII  suggests  a  variety  of  resource  persons  a  teacher  might  need 
to  contact,  and  then  examines  some  specific  ways  they  could  be  used. 
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1  CARE  2/3  -  DIAGNOSTIC  TEACHING  OP  PRESCHOOL  &  PRIMARY  CHILDREN 

H]  (i    m    0  a  (vll 

VII 

Resources 
VIII 

IX  '  (Tj 

CHAPTER  27.    USING  RESOURCE  PERSONS  J    ROLES,  REFERRAL 
,         STATEMENTS,  AND  FOLLOW  UP 
Resource  people  toay  be  consulted  at  acvy  etep  o£ 
the  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model*  - 


All  the  people  In  a  school  and  community  loay 
function  as  resource  people*  ' 


Availability,  scope  o£  information  required,  and 
time  will  limit  the  number  of  resource  persons 

the  teacher  consults*    ■ '    .  ■  ■ 

—    —     -  ^   ■  I     ; "  — '   ' 


A  referral  is  a  xaore  formal  contact  made  only 
after  several  attempts  to  use  the  Diagnostic 
Tsaching  Model  have  failed*  ' 


CHAPTER  28.    PARENT  EDUCATION 


"4 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN  "  V 

USING  RESOURCE  PERSONS:  ROLES.  REFERRAL  STATEMENTS 

AND  FOLLOW-UP 


A  resource  person  may  be  consulted  iat  any  step  of  the  Diagnostic 
Teaching  Model.  A  resource  person  can  aid  the  teacher  in  the  identification 
of  relevant  characteristics,  the  specification  of  teaching  goals,  the  selection 
;of  an  instructional  strategy  and  management  procedure,  the  selection  of 
Instructional  materials,  the  trying  out  of  the  strategy  and  noaterials,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  child^s  performance.  All  of  the  people  listed  beldw  may 
function  as  resource  people. 


Ill  the  school: 

L 

the  teacher 

2. 

the  pupil 

3. 

other  pupils 

4. 

other  teachers  and  aides 

5. 

curriculum  consultants 

6. 

special  education  staff 

7. 

administrative  staff 

8. 

medical  ^taff 

9.' 

pupil  personnel  services 

a.     home  visitor 

b.    social  worker 

c.  guidance  counselor 

d.  early  childhood  specialist 

e.  psychologist 
10.  non-professionals 

a.  janitors 
b-    bus  drivers 

In  the  community: 

1 .  parents 

2.  mental  health  clinic  _  . 

3.  well  baby  clonic  

4.  welfare  agencies 

For  a  particular  child,  the  teacher  may  consult  with  as  few  as  none  to  as 
many  as  all  resource  people.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  consult  with  all 
of  these  people  because  of  the  following  reasons: 
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1 .  Not  all  of  them  will  be  available  in  the  school  or  community. 

2.  Not  all  of  them  will  be  able  to  provide  the  teacher  with  the 
specific /rt/orw^//ort  he  is  seeking. 

3;    The  teacher  does  not  have  enough  time  to  consult  with  all  of 
them. 

All  the  people  in  a  school  and  community  may  function  as  resource  people, 
even  if  they  are  not  listed  above.  A  policeman  can  serve  as  a  resource  person, 
as  can  a  mailman  or  a  cafeteria  worker 

The  roles  of  some  resource  people  overlap.  For  example,  the  teachev 
may  not  have  a  social  worker  ?it  his  scHool,  but  he  may  have  a  home  visitor 
who  performs  the  same  functions  as  a  social  worker.  Any  of  the  resource 
people  may  be  consulted  when  a  child  is  experiencing  difficulties  in  the 
home  and/or  the  community.  The  teacher  may  not  have  available  to  him  a 
special  education  staff  member,  however,  a  psychologist  or  curriculum 
consultant  or  early  childhood  education  specialist  may  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
resource  person.  These  resource  people  can  aid  the  teacher  in  the  educational 
programming  of  a  child.  The  nature  of  the  information  the  teacher  is  seeking 
will  determine  the  way  in  whjich  available  resource  persons  will  provide 
assistance, 


Referral  and  ■ 
FolloW'Up  Procedures        '  ] 

Very  often  contacts  with'Wst  resource  people  are  rather  informal  -  a 
telephone  conversation,  a  meeting  after  school  or  in  the  teacher's  room  when 
a  question  is  iasked  arid  the  answer  is  quite  brief. 

A  more  formal  contact,  a  referral,  is  usually  completed  only  in  the 
event  of  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  use  the  diagnostic'  teaching  process. 
If  a  referral  is  needed,  the  teacher  should  document  all  the  information 
already  accumulated  about  the  child  and  should  forward  this  information 
with  the  referral  by  using  a  form  such  as  the  Teacher  Referral  Statement 
(Plate  27.1).  ^ 

■r  .     ■  ^ 

When  does  the  teacher  complete  the  Teacher  Referral  Statement?  He 
completes  the  Teacher  Referral  Statement  when  a  referral  is  initiated.  T^iis  is 
done  when  he  has  exhausted  all  known  strategies  in  modifying  a  child's 
educational  program  and  he  has  consulted  informally  with  some  possible  and 
relevant  resource  people:  i 

How  does  the  teacher  complete  the  Teacher  Referral  Statement?  If  he 
finds  he  is  lacking  information  and  cannot  complete  parts  of  the  referral 
form,  he  should  make  arrangements  to  collect  the  needed  information.  The 
procedures  used  for  gathering  data  about  children  were  presented  in 
Chapters 9,  10 and  Jl. 
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Plate  27,1' 
TEACHER  REFERRAL  STATEMENT/. 


Nfiinc  of  ChiUI:        -      -  Date  of  Report  :V 

Birthdate:^^  ^_  Sex: 


Teacher:   ,    Grade: 


U     Achievement  Data 


Describe  the  child's  typical  performance  in  each  area.  Use  behavior;.! 
terms  so  that  the  description  is  precise.  Attach  samples  of  the  child's 
work  where  applicable.  Cite  any  available  test  results. 


A.    Oral  Language  ^ 


Written  Language 


B.    Reading  Comprehension . 


Word  Analysis  Skills  _ 


C.    Mathematical  Comprehension^ 


Computation  Abilities^ 


D.  Music 


.Art 


Dramatic  Play, 


Other 

■  - — -\ 


T7A  ■ 
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Name  of  Child: 

n.    Learning  Behaviors  Checklist 

Place  ^  check  mark  next  to  the  statements  which  describe  behavior 
usually  exhibited  by  the  child.  Use  the  comment  space  to  elaborate  on 
your  choices  and  to  provide  supporting  information. 

A.    Behavior  Related  to  Inputs 

___Js  attentive  during  most  activities 

.  is  attentive  only  during  his  favorite  activities 

r  . 

_^_jarely  pays  attention 

 indicates  a  preference  for  material  received  through  the 

auditory  channel 

___indicates  a  preference  for  material  received  through  the  visual 
channel 

does  not  indicate  a  preference  for  one  input  channel  over 
.  another 

performs  better  when  information  is  received  through  the 
auditory  channel  ;  * 

 performs  better  when  information  is  received  through  the 

visual  channel 

performs  better  when  he  receives  information  through  a 
combination  of  visual  and  auditory  channels 

  •  is  able  (o  use  tactile  sensations 

^  exhibits  unusual  behavior  during  activities  which  require 

good  hearing  ^ 

 exhibits  unusual  behavior  during  activities  which  require 

vision  " 

Comment: 


B.    Behaviors  Related  tojnformation  Processing 

^__organizes  tasks  and  materials  so  thtt  time  is  used  efficiently 

 lias  short-term  retention  for  most  learning  areas 

has  long-term  retention  for  most  learning  areas 

can  recall  information  for  only  some  selected  learning  areas 

 does  not  remember  information    — - 

 -^discriminates  between  sounds 

__.discriminates  between  shapes  and  figures 

discriminates  between  letters,  numbers,  words 

 can  make  associations 

 can  make  generalizations 

 can  differentiate  between  generalizations  and  specific  facts 

_l_translates  from  concrete  experiences  to  abstractions 

 is  able  to  profit  from  incidental  learning 

 ^finishes  (or  attempts  to  finish)  tasks  he  starts 

_^ompletes  only  those  tasks  he  enjoys 

 lis  easily  distracted  regardless  of  task 

^  ^follows  instructions  directed  to  a  group 

 ^follow^  instructions  directed  to  him  individually 

follows  one  direction  but  not  a  sequence  of  directions 

Comment: 
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Name  of  Child: 

C.    Behaviors  Related  to  Outputs 

...  volunteers  compients,  answers,  etc»,  during  group  activities 

 _speaks  spontaneously  on  a  one-to-one  basis  to  other  <?hild 

and/or  adults 

speaks  only  when  called  on  or  when  conversation  is  initiated 
by  another  person 

1  must  be  urged  to  speak 

,  _shows  specific  speech  problem  (describe) 

 performs  gross  motor  skills  in  coordinated  fashion 

«  .  performs  fine  motor  skills  in  coordinated  fashion 

 is  clumsy  and  awkward  In  most  motor  activities 

%  ■  '        ■  ■       .  "■ 

«  exhibits  involuntary  repetitiofi  when  making  a  motor 

response 

__exhibits  involuntary  repetition  when  making  a  spoken 
response 

^  _uses  a  vocabulary  typical  of  older  children 

 uses  a  vocabulary  typical  of  children  his  age 

 uses  a  limited  vocabulary 

 ^uses  compound  and  complex  sentences 

.  uses  only  simple  sentences  . 

 uses  single  words  and  some  phrases,  but  not  complete 

sentences 

 ^reverses  some  letters  and/or  numbers  when  writing 

 prefers  right  hand  for  most  activities  ' 

 ^prefers  left  hand  for  most  activities 

 uses  either  hand  with  about  equal  dexterity 

Comment: 
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Name  of  Child   ■    ..'  '  '        ■  ^ 

D,    Behaviors  Related  to  Feedback 

(place  a  check  mark  next  to  the  events  which  are  rewarding  for  the 
child.) 

 consumable  rewards  such  as  candy 

 tangible  rewards  such  as  tokens  which  can  be  traded  for  food, 

prizes 

physical  attention  such  as  a  hug,  a  pat  on  the  back 

 symbolic  rewards  such  as  grades,  star^ 

 ^jompetitive  rewards  such  as  being  named  the  winner 

 comments  of  approval  (verbal  praise)  from  an  adult 

 comments  or  indications  of  appiovaltrom  peers 

  opportunities  to  pursue  activities  of  his  own  choosing 

 ^knowledge  of  result^  such  as  being  told  an  answer  is  correct 

Place  a  check  mark  next  to  statements  which  app'y  to  the  child. 

 exhibits  a  strong  preference  for  a  certain  type  of  reward;  if 

so,  specify 

 ^dpes  not  display  a  preference  .for  any  one  type  of  reward  but 

works  well  for  a  variety  of  towards 

 ^needs  to  be  rewarded  several  times  during  completion  of  a 

task 

^  can  delay  receiving  reward  until  completion  of  task 

 can  delay  receiving  reward  until  several  taiks  are  completed 

Comment: 


■27.1 
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Name  of  Child: 

in.  Physical  Symptoms  Checklist 

Place  a  check  mark  next  to  the  statements  which  apply  to  the  child. 
Use  the  comment  space  to  elaborate  and  provide  supporting 
inf^ormation.  Attach  any  medical  reports  which  are  available. 

 Js  often  absent 

 is  usually  tired 

'  V-  is  overly  active  '  . 

 is  listless,  lethargic 

^  is  underweight 

 _js  overweight 

 ^complains  of  heaaaches,  dizziness 

,has  unusual  posture  when  doing  visual  tasks  • 

 has  unusual  posture  when  standing 

^  ^has  unusual  gait 

 appearance  of  eyes  is  abnormal  ^ 

has  frequent  earache$ 
Comment: 
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Name  of  Child:  .   ' 

IV.  Social-EmotiOiiaJ  Behaviors  Checklist  V 

Place  ^  check  mark  next'  to  the  statements  which  apply  to  the  child. 
Use  the  cofnment  space  to  ^elaborate  and  provide  supporting 
information.  Attach  parent  conference  reports,  if  any: 

_^prefers  working  wfth  others 

...  ^prefers  to  work  by  himself 

 ^exhibits  about  equal  vviUingness  to  work  with  otheis  and  alone 

 .gets  along  with  others  in  work  situations 

 gets  along  with  others  in  play  situations 

 refuseis  to  participate  in  group  activities  r 

 adapts  easily  to  changes 

 needs  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  gradually  introduced  to  change 

___b^havior  in  group  activities  is  predictable 
is  more  easily  excited  than  others  his  age 
has  temper  tantrums  (kicks,  screams,  beats  on  floor,  etc.)^ 

^  makes  a  deliberate  attempt  to  be  by  himself 

 .e/.hibits  an  unusual  amount  of  persistence  ^ 

 gives  up  and  moves  to  another  activity  when  he  experiences 

difficulty  / 

is  aggressive  (fights,  kicks,  liits,  verbal  insults,  etc.) 

Comment) 
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To  whdm  does  the  Teacher  Referral  Statement  go,  afld  what  is  done 
with  It?  Referrals  are  usually  forwarded  to  a  centrar  place.  The  exact 
procedures  vary  from  schoor  to  school  However,  one  r  ^rspri  (often  the 
principal  or  director)  usually  accepts  all  referrals  and  then  sends  the  referral 
request  on  to,  the  appropriate  resource  person  depending  on  the  availpbility 
of  the  resource,person  and  the  nature  of  the  information  requested  . on  the 
referral.  The  resource  person  who  receives  the  referral  may,  in  tum^assign 
the  case  to  some  other  membe;  of  his  ^eam  to  continue  the  diagfto§i^^  The 
referral  procedi^re  continues  in  this  manner,  with  each  resource  pdjpon 
involved  in  the  case  making  a  decision  about  whether  to  involve  any  oper 
resource  person.  r  n  

What  does  the  teacher  do  with  the  child  during  referral?  He  c^)ntinues 
to  use  the  diagnostic  teaching  process  and  continues  to  make  modifications 
in  the  child's  educational  program  during  the  process  of  diagnosis  by 
specialists. 

What  does  the  teacher^ do  with  the  child  a/Z^r  the  referral  has  been 
completed?  There  are  several  procedures  for  him  to  follow.  He  will  want  to 
look  carefully  at  information  he  gathered  before  the  referral  and  during  the 
refexral  to  see  how  it  fits  in  with  information  gathered  and  decisions  readied 
by  tnTfeferral  specialists.  He  will  usually  h&ve  a  conference  with  the  referral 
team  or  a  designated  specialist  concerning  the  additional  data  which  he  has 
collected  and  the  data  collected  during  the  referral  process.  Finally,  he  will 
want  to  go  through  the  diagnostic  teaching  process  with  the  two  new  kinds 
of  data,  that  which  the  teacher  has  collected  during  referral  ahd  that  which 
the  referral  team  has  collected.  ^ 


Summary 

I  .  A  resoujce  person,  any  person  In  the  school  or  community  having 
contact  with  the  child>  may  be  consulted  at  any  step  of  the  Diagnostic 
Teaching  Model 

2.  Availability,  type  of  information  required  and  time  will  limit  the 
number  of  resource  persons  the  teacher  consults. 

3.  Most  contacts  with  resource  persons  are  informal,  A  referral  is  a  more 
formal  contact  made  only  after  several  attempts  to  use  the  Diagnostic 
Teaching  Model  have  failed. 

4.  A  teacher  must  thoroughly  document  all  aspects  of  the  child's  behavior 
when  making  a  referral. 
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CHAPTEK  27«    USING  RBSOVRCB  PERSOKSs    ROLES,  REFERRAL 
STATEMENTS^  AMD  FOLLOW  UP  \ 


CHAPTER  28;   PAREirr  EDUCATION  provided  a  bridge  betwe^^ 
the  early  experiencea  children  have  at  home  with 
parents  and  their  later  schoolings  ^ 


Parenta  are  a  child's  first  teachers s  Five 
categories  of  mothering  styles  have  been 
recognized^    super  toother,  smothering  toother, 
altiK^st  mother,  overwhelioed  toother,  2oo*keeplng 
mothers  ■        --  -  -  -  ■  •  ■•■^  ' 


The  types  6f  parerit  programs  that  emerged  from 
Head  Start  are  labeled  according  to  their 
perspective  towards  children/ s  needs:  Deficit 
Model,  Schools-as-miureTSodeli  Cultural 
Difference  Model,  Social  Structural  Models 


Organized  Paredt  Education, programs  are  described 
in  terns  of  patent  roles:    bystanders,  learners, 
teachers,  aides,  policy '^makerss  ^  > 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 
PARENT  EDUCATION 

Psychologists  ;ind  educators  liuvc  long  been  concerned  witH  thc  elYecls 
of  early  home  experience  on  childrcnV  development.  Recent  public  interest 
in-early  childhood  education  has  focused  much  attenticn  on  the  home  and 
its  role  in  relation  to  formal  education  programs  for  young  children.*  Parents 
■have  not  been/ as  a  grtynpT^'speCially  alert  to  the  later  educational 
signitlcance  of  young  children's  early  home  experiences.  Parent  Education 
programs  are  the  bridge  between  the  early  experiences  chitdrdr^  have  at  home 
with  parents  and  their  later  schooling.  ^  \ 

Psychologists  spurred  by  the  public  attention  and  federal  funding  of 
Research  with  young  children^  havQ  conducted  an  increasing  number  of 
studies  with  very  young  children*  The  results  of  many  of  the  studies  have 
changed  some  of  ihe  traditional  ideiis  about  the  capabilities  of  young 
children.    ^  , 


Plate  28.1.  A  CHANGE  OR  IDEAS 

For  exarfipic;  it  has  been  estabfished  that  babies  can  indeed  see. 
Further,  babies  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  waking  time  looking  and  staring  at 
people  and  objects  in  their  environment.  . 

I  Another  common  idea  about  babies  is  that  all  babies  do  the  same 
things.  The  chapters  on  Child  Development  discuss  the  notion  of  individual 
differences  and  individuality  in  great  detail.  In  reference  to  babies,  those 
chapters  noted  that  babies  have  lirtiited  capabilities  and  therefore  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  many  things.  Recent  research  has  not  contradicted  the  idea 
of  tirxiits,%ut  has  underscored  the  fact  that  different  hables  can  do  different 
things.  Babies  are  individuals  even  as  newborns. 
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Othvf  evidence  from  studies  with  young  children  has  supported  the  idea 
that  babies  can  iearn  before  they  be^n  to  talk ^  that  tallcing  to  babies  can 
stimulate  tlicir  later  verbal  and  langu^g^  development,  and  that  babies  need 
physical  affection  and  c^ontact  to  develop  normally.  A  competent  baby  is 
one  vyhosc  actions  meet  his  needs:  cries  when  hurt,  smiles  when  pleased, 
sucks  when  hungry  and  sleeps  when  tired. 


Parents  Are  Teachers  ; 

Parents  are  the  child's  first  teachers.  In  this  society  th^  mother  by 
virtue  of  the  greater  amount  of  time  she  spends  caring  for  a  child,  is  the 
child^s  first  and  most  importajit  teacher.  That  mothers  care  for  children  or  , 
are  caregivers  is  obvious/  However,  recent  observations  of  mother-child 
interactions  have  resulted  in  the  classification  of  mothers'  caregiving 
techniques  into  five  categories  of  mothering-style. 

is  a  consultant  ^nd  resource 

has  children  who  are  dependent  on  adults 

is  not  a  mind-strctcher ' 

Overwhelmed  Mother  cannot  cope  well  with  the  demands  of  the  child 

Zoo-keeper  Mother  is  well-organized  and  efficient,  but 

tends  to  keep  child  confined 

At  the  same  time  psychologists  were  establishing  the  dimensions  of  > 
different  mothering'slyles,  educators  were  confron  to  deal 

*Wilh^A^^y6ung  children  in  formal  school  situations,  Head  Start  was  tKe'first  > 
masshe  effort  to  reach  the  children  of  poverty.  Program  models  were 
developed  and  implemented  b^sed  upoh  a  variety  of  notions  about  the  most  ' 
effective  teaching  methods,  the  most  critical  objectives,  and  the  most 
pressing  societal  needs, 

■ ' ■     \  ■  ■ 

Parent  Involvement  || 

From  the  beginning  Head  Start  contained  a  provision  for  parent 
involvement  in  programs.  The  types  of  parent  programs  which  emerged  from 
Head  Start  can  be  labeled  by  the  perspective  or  viewpoint  that  each  program  * 
demonstrated  concerning  the  needs  of  the  children  of  poverty  the  program 
was  to  seive.  Fouridentifiable^persp^cti^^  served  to  label  most  of  the 
programs  which  emerged.  '  —  ^  '  . 


Super  Mother 
Smothering  Mother 
Almost  Mother 
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Dollcil  Model       ;issumes  tlericicncios  in  u  ctnkl's  preschool 
cnvironmeiU  and  iiltompts  to  remedy  or  remove  litem. 
\  -    Child  kicks  experlenees 
Slow  skill  developmenl 
V    Child  is  misfit  in  Whool 
Cnnnitative  deficit  . 

Schpols  lis  fnii (life  Mb^lel  -  rccognizes  cliild  and  his  community 
must  be  viewed  as  worthwhile  resources. 

School  isn't  tuned  into  chHd  / 

Scliool  isn't  responsive  to  local  need 

Teachers  aVe  inadequately  trained 

Subject  matter  is  meaningless 

Cultural  OilTerence  Model  -  recognixes  and  values  the  culture *bl' 
Jhechild.  '        .     ,  * 

Child's  world  ditTers  tronmiiddle  class 

Child*s  culture  is  strong  / 

Ciiildrenjian  deal  with  cultural  pluralisni 

Soci^il  Structural  Model  ^-  perceives  the  community  as  the  focal 

point,  ? 

Child  and  family  are  jpart  of  larger  unit  called  society 
Change  in  child  can  be  t^ccbmplished.by  involving  the  social 
structure  in  wiiich  the  vhUd jives. 


Plate  28.2.  THE  PARENTSV POSITION 
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Plite28.3  . 
PARENT  EDUCAtlON  PROGRAMS 


Program  Objectives  -  Trial  One 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4.  , 


\ 


6. 


4,- 


17. 


8. 


2^.3 
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Program  Objectives  -  Trial  Tv/o 


1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


7. 


8. 
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Parent  involvement  in  early  childhood  programs  has  previously  been 
indirect.  That  is,  parents  were  involved  and  informed  of  school  activities 
through  their  children.  The  aim  of  present  parent  education  programs  is  to 
involve  the  parent  directly  with  the  program.  This  has  required  a  redefinition 
of  the  PARENT        TEACHER  link. 


Roles  Parents  Can  Play  ' 


J 


policy  makei's 


aides 


teachers 


learners 


bystanders 


Presented  above  in  the  staircase  continuum  are  five  types  of  parent 
roles.  The  order  represents  the  degree  of  educational  relevance  (direct 
involvement  with  school  programs)  in  the  actiuties  related  to  each  role. 


Organized  Parent 
Education  Programs 

1.  Pdtehh  as  bystanders.  Parents  as  bystanders  have  the  leastdirfect 
impact  on  their  child's  educational  experience.  They  may  watch  or 
observe  their  child>  but  nothing  the  parent  does  will  alter  the 
educational  program  in  which  thQ  child  is  participating.  Parents 
may  provide  supportive  services  such  as  babysitting  and  attending 
conferences  with  teach*;rs. 

Example: 

.    Pennsylvania  Preschool  and  Primary  Project 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
B.  Mclneney,  Director 

•  ■  .  ■ 

Duilng  the  196$-69  school  year,  one  \»rban  and  one  rural  school  district 
were  involved  in  this  program.  The  aim  of  the  program  was  to  change  parent 
attitudes  and  behaviors  to  exert  positive  influences  on  their  children*s 
education. 

The  rural  school  parent  program  involved  general  meetings  for  parents 
and  distribution  of  pamphlets.  Some  parents  worked  as  cafeteria  aides  or 
volunteered  to  help  in  the  classroom. 
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In  the  urban  parent  program,  the  parents  had  field  trips,  clothing 
exchanges,  and  domestic  skill  classes.  Some  parents  became  involved  in 
community  issues.  Parents  observed  children's  classes  an^  assisted  with  field 
trips,  < 

This  project  was  reported  in  Parent  participation  in  preschool  day  care 
by  Hoffman,  Jordan,  and  McCormick.  ^ 

2.  Parents  are  fearrteri  Parents  as  leariiers  are  assumed  to  need  to 
improve  their  child-rearing  skills.  The  school  or  educational 
program  sees  its  role  as  one  of  teaching  parents  better  skills  and 
more  appropriate  child-management  procedures* 

Example: 
Project  Child  ' 
'  City  University  of  New  Vbrk 
Helen  Roblson,  Director 

This  parent  project  began  operating  in  January  1969.  Goals  of 'tho 
project  were  to  teach  parents  about  the  curriculum  their  children  were 
exposed  to  in  school  Hopefully,  they  would  then  be  able  to  help  their 
children  at  home  in  ways  which  would  reinforce  the  school  curriculum.^ 

Participating  parents  were  predominantly^^lack  with  sorne  Puerto  Rlcan' 
families/  Two,  hour,  weekly  meetings  were\]^^fd  for  four  month  Mothers 
were  paid  $2.00  per  hour  and  babysitting  services  were  provided. 

The  weekly  sessions  were  devoted  to  studying  the  curriculum  and 
teaching  strategies  used  in  the  preschool  program  the  children  attended. 
Information  abwU  community  agencies  was  also  disseminated. 

-  Parent  inVc^ement  in  the  preschool  program  soon  extended  beyond 
the  role  of  learners.  Parents  made  story  tapes  and  puppets  for  use  in  the 
classroom.  Parents  began  to  help  teachers  select  culturally  Relevant  material 
for  the  classroom.  r 

This  project  was  reported  in  Parent  participation  in  preschool  day  care 
by  Hoffman,  Jordan,  and  McCormick. 
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3.  '  Parents  as  teachers.  Parents  who  arc  teachers  are  actively  involved 

in  educational  activities  with'  theh  children.  Typically  this 
involvement  takes  place  at  home.  Parents  are  trained  to 
purposefully  take  advantage  of  the  time  they  spend  with  their 
children  while  the  children  are  still  top  young  to  attend  formal 
educational  programs. 

Example:    -  •  .     '  - 

Florida  Project 
Gainesville,  Florida 
Iva  Gordon,  Sponsor 

:  The  Florida  project  tries  to  react  to  disadvantaged  children  while  they 
arfe  still  very  young.  Teaching  occurs  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  A 
Parent  Educator  serves  as  a  link  between  home  and  school. 

;  Trained  by  program  staff,  the  Parent  Educator  works  in  the  classroom 
and  then  visiis^he^homes  of  the  children  to  instruct  the  mothers  to  teach 
their  children.       \  \ 

At  home,  thel  mother  teaches  her  child.  She  learns  from  the  Parent 
Educator  what  kinch  of  activities  and  materialsitq  use.  Mothers  are 
encouraged  to  talk  fre^j^ntl^^ 

This  project  was  reported  \n  Experiments  in  primary  education  by 
Maccoby  and  Zellner. 

4.  Pdre«/5  05  aW^^  Parents  who  are  aides  wo 

with  children,  participating  in  educationally  relevant  activities 
with  the  children,  Parents  vand  teachers  do  not  automatically 
functiop  as  a  team.  Time  and  effort  must  be  spent  in  adequately 
training  aides  and  in  helping  teachers  adjust  to  aides  in  the 
classroom. 

Refer  to  the  program  description  of  the  Florida  Project  under  Parents 
as*  Teachers.  Those  parents  who  serve  as  ^^gfent  Educators  are  classroom 
aides.  They  are  trained  by  teachers  and  pthciS'staff  to  work  in  the  classroom. 
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Patents  as  policy  makers  Despite  differences  in  skills  and 
education,  most  experts  teel  that  parents  can  become  effective 
policy  rnakers  for  early  childhood  programs.  Parents  who  are 
involved  in  decision  making  and  policy  making  are  most  likely  to 
,  be  committed  to  the  educational  program  in  which  .their  children 
participated.  ■ 

Example: 
Central  School 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
A.    PersJfouse,  Director 

Central  School  enrolls;  approximately  32  preschool  children,  A  Policy 
poard  comprised  mainly  of  parents  rafts  the  school  and  makes  all  msuor 
(^eclsions.  Parents  hire  teachers,  puf chase  equipment,  work  on  classrooms, 
2jnd  have  helped  remodel  the  physieial  plant, 

^  The  total  parent  body  has  a  vote  on  all  major  policy  decisions.  In 
addition,  parents  have  begun  projects  s^uch  as  trips,  rummage  scales  and  a 
cd^mmunity  free  store  for  their  own  benefit*  \ 

j  This  project  was  reported  m  Parent  partlclpatipn  in  preschool  day  care 
by  Hoffman,  Jordan,  and  McCormick.  ;  . 

■  ■  ■  ■■       ■■■       ■  .  /  \ -■  ■  ■■  ■'■        . ■ .  ■■■ 

\:  -t  Summary  ^  . 

1.  Parent  Education  programs,  which  are  the  bridge  between  the  early 
experiences  children  have  at  heme  \vith  parents  arid  their  later 
schooling,  are  the  result  of  recerit  public  interest  in  the  home  and  its 
role  in  relation  to  formal  education  programs  for  young  children. 

2.  Recent  observations  of  mother-child  interactions  have  resulted  in  the 
classification  of  mother's  caretaking  techniques  into  five  categories: 

a.  Super  mother 

b.  Smothering  mother  .  . 

c.  Almost  mother  ; 

d.  Overwhelmed  mother 

e.  Zoo-keeper  mother 

3.  Headstart,  the  first  masjsive  effort  to  reach  the  children  of  poverty, 
provides  for  parent  involvement  programs  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
children.  The  programs  can  be  characterized  by  the  model  they  follow: 

a.  Deficit  model 

b.  Schools  as  failure  model 

c.  Cultural  differences  model 

d.  Social  structural  model 
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4.  Thft^aim  of  the  present  parent  education  programs  Is  to  directly  Involve 
the  parent  at  one  of  the  following  levels,  which  are  listed  from  least  to 
most  important  involvement: 

a,     Bystanders  •  ,  , 

/    b.    Learners  . . 

c.  Teachers 

d.  Aides 

Q.    Policy  makers  ' 
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HUUrACt  TO  CHAPTERS  TWENTY-NINl: 
AND  THIRTY 


Day  xuYo  lias  long  been  a  second-class  citizen  in  tlKvaUicutional  world. 
Recent  events  have  prompted  a  closer  look  at  day  care  and  the  services  It 
does  and  can  offer  very  young  children.  Consequently,  day  care's  image  has 
Iveen  changing  and  is  mw  taking  a  front  .">w  seiit  among  i lie  programs  and 
soryicos  which  are  being  Hnanced  arid  ini|  ienieoted.lor  very  young  children 
in  the  seventies. 
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CHAPTER  29.    DAY  CARE  THEORY 

Day  Care's  role  Is  changing  from  that  of  a  custodial 
service  to  nn  organized  learning  environment  for 
preschool  children. 


Individual  centers  reflect  a  number  of  early 
childhood  programs.  


CHAPTER  30.    DAY  CARE-  APPLICATION 


CHAhTCRTWKNTV-NINi; 
l)AVCARETHtORY 


CHILD  CARK 
MOVBMBNTS 


Pliitc  2^).l.  DHVFXOPMliNTOr(IIU  I> 
CARR PROGRAMS  ^ 

Vublic  (MiikI 

Caiv  Movoiucnt  i 

two  Ncpaiato  hut  parallel  child  care  movcnKiits  havv  existed  this:; 
cnunlry.  live  public  child  care  movement  has  traditionally  been  lhc  s|>(^|>sOf 
nf  day  care  services.  Public  day  care  was  seen  as  a  scr^^ 
lamilies  who  had  problems  and  could  not  provide  or  atJord 
youhji  chitdren. Day  care  has  long  been-tied  to  the  child  wcltaro^and  M^cial 
work  agencies  in  local  comnninities.  Early  day  care  services  w  prinuirily 
cnsioaial  in  nature,  providing  a  warm,  safe,  supervised  place  Icir  ynnniv 
chihlren.  btit  not  much  more, 


Pfivato  itarly 

^  >\hu'nfton  Protirams  ^ 

•       .  '  ^.  ■ 

In  contrast,  the  private  early  education  programs  were  Lvared  Id 
PMU'ide  eihicalionarand  enriching  experiences.  Today,  llie  division  behveen 
Ihese  private  educational  programs  and  day  care  services  is  bhirring.  But 
before  d;iy  care  as  it  is  toduy  is  examined,  a  brief  survey  of  (he  histors  of 
early  childhood  educational  programs  will  ^ive  a  perspective  trom  wliich  !*> 
look  at  the  emerging  trend  o\  cleyeh(wtenidl&i\y  care  programs. 


V 


Early  Philosophers 

Three  early  ^<lwcatlonal  {i^j^^^feWp^^^^  to  the  aevolopment 
of  educational  programs  fof  v^if  of  these  men  taught 

young  children,  nor  did  thoy  $peOl?i^:lii  -d^  for  very  young 

children.  It  Is  their  thoughts  on  the  ediicalioh  of  young  children  which  are 
important,  for  their  Ideas  influence^  who  later  actually  did  implement 
early  childhood  programs^ 

Aristotle        Aristotle  was  concerned  with  the  liberal  education  of  men. 
r  While  he  did  not  have  much  to  say  about  the  education  of . 

meji  who  were  not  free  and  although  he  said  nothing  about 
.  the  education  of  womei),  he  did  strongly  favor  the  educ^^^ 
of  the  child.  Education  should  begin  early  as  the  child  is  the 
father  of  the  man.  ^ 


Comehlus  Gomeniys  was  one  of  the  first  educationar  thinkers  to  favor 
grouping  children.  He  advocated  an  age-graded  or  grouped 
class  of  children.  Education  and  materials  could  then  bo 
m^de  to  suit  the  children  in  each  group, 

Rousseau       Emile,  the  subject  of  Rousseau's  book,  was  described  as  a 
flower  unfolding  into  adulthood*  The  message  here  was  that 
'  each  child  is  unique  and  that  children  are  different  from 

adults.  He  dashed  forever  the  idea  that  a  child  is  nothing  but 
a  miniature  adult. . 

Much  later  in  time,  two  European  men  whQse  thinking  and  practices 
did  invc^lve  young  children  drew  upon  the  ideas  of  these  earlier  thlnk.ers. 
These  two  men  ire  thought  of  as  the  founders  of  early  childhood  education. 


Johann  Pestalozzl 


1827) 


Pe?talozzi  was\a  great  teacher.  He  inspired  those  he  taught  to  achieve 
their  best  and  to  ei\loy  life.  Pestalozzl  left  a  body  of  writings  in  which  he 
tried  to  set  down  his  beliefs  an^  skills  in  teaching;  but  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  knew  hiiri,  he  did  not  succeed.  His  C(wri  personal  presence  was  far 
more  influencing  than  any  of  his  writings.  He  actually  ran  schools  for  young 
children,  pnd  those  who  wanted  toleamirom  him  came  and  worked  at  these 
schools  ^  .th  him.  One  of  these  pupils  was  Fredrick  FroebelV;  * 


Fredrick  Proebel  (1782  -  1SS2) 

Froebel,  Ipspired  by  his  one-time  teacher,  Pestalozzi,  also  opened  his 
own  scho<ils  for  young  children.  He  established  a  cuiticulum  which  consisted 
of  gifts  ^nd  occupations.  In  his  writings  he  prescribed  how  these  gifts  and 


occupations  were  to  be  intrdduccd  and  used  with  the  children. He  also  began 
the  tinie-honorcd  custom  ol^  circle  time  hi  which  all  the  children  sut  in  a 
circle  iiround  llie  teacher  for  sharing*  Froebel  ts  generally  recognized  as  the 
fatl-rtr  of  the  kindergarten.  One  of  his  pupils  was  a  Mrs.  Car!  Schur/  of 
Watertown,  Wisconsin.  She  studied  in  Germany  ^with  Kroebel  and  upon 
returning  to  this  country,  set  up  her  own  kindergarten.  Larly  kindergartens 
in  America  were  modeled  after  Froebers  teaching  for  some  time  to  come. 


Plate  29.2.  INFLUENCES  ON  KINDERGARTENS  ' 

One  of  the  early  and  influential  American  training  and  observation 
.  schools  for  teachers  was  The  Bank  St.  College  of  Education.  Others  were  the 
Ruggles  Street  Nursery  School,  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Station  and  the  Yale 
Guidance  Nursery.  At  this  time,  play  was  ihe  prime  activity  in  early 
childhood  programs.  Play  was  considered  the  activity  through  which  social 
and  emotional  growth  could  be  fostered. 


sii 


Changes  In 

Private  Child  Care  Movement 

People's  goals  and  desires  change  over  time.  Likewise,  the  private  child 
care  movement  began  gradually  to  place  less  emphasis  on  social  and 
en^otional  growth  in  the  child  and  more  emphasis  on  cognitive  development. 

In  Italy,  Maria  Monteisori  had  been  operating  programs  for  youngslum 
children  in  an  effort  to  enrich  their  lives.  Montessori  concentrated  on  the 
cognitive  skills  children  would  need  as  adults.  Her  materials  were  concrete, 
sensorimotor  stimuli  for  this  cognitive  growth.  In  the  early  nlneteen-fifties, 
Americans  began  to  show  interest  in  her  methods  and  curriculum. 
Montesiori  programs  began  in  this  country,  not  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
but  as  programs  that  were  part  of  the  private  child  care  movement. 

Social  concern  in  this  country  has  begun  to  focus,  on  the  children  of 
poverty.  Federal  funding  has  helped  to  support  the  kinds  of  educational 
programs  for  poor  children  that  previously  had  only  been  available  to 
children  whose  families  could  afford  to  pay.  Head  Start  jia^ resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  early  childhood  programs  variations,  each  with  its  own 
goals,  objectives,  and  philosophy. 


Plate  29.3 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMS 

BEHAVIORAL  COGNITIVE  NORMATIVE 

Bushell  Weikart  Bank  St. 

Engelmann-  Nimnicht  Gordon 

Becket 

Resnik  Head  Start 

Montessori 
British  Infant  School 
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DovelopmoiUul  Day  C;^ro 

Dovclopiucnial  day  core  is  the  name  given  to  the  new  program  thrust 
which  luis  resulted  from  the  merging  of  public  day  care  services  and  private 
progra;n  variations.  Tv^o  forces  seejn  to  be  operating  in  society  today  which 
Ijiivc  iK*.uuiiied  for  the  push  for  developmental  day  care  programs. 


Plate  29.4.  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DAYCARE 


During  the  second  World  War,  many  mothers  were  in  the  work  torce. 
bay  Care  programs  were  needed  to  free  these  women  to  work/ When  the  war 
was  over,  women  returned  to  their  homes  and  day  care  services  were  not 
needed.  Today,  women  are  again  returning  to  the  work  force.  Many  of  these 
recent  working  mothers  are  professionals  or  members  of  the  class  that  in 
other  times  would  have  sent  their  children  to  private  programs.  Their  place 
in  the  Work  torce  is  likely  to  be  permanent*  and  day  care  services  are  once 
again  l^elrtg  needed  in  large  numbers  for  the  children  qf  working  mothers. 
Consequently,  mothers  are  demanding  that  day  care  become  more  than  just 
custodial  care. 

The  recent  federal  push  for  programs  for  the  poor  resulted  in  massive 
attempts  to  reach  the  poor  through  their  children.  It  is  now  thought  that 
intervention  in  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  substandard  liyingrrjst  begin  earlier 
than  the  age  at  which  most  children  are  enrolled  in  preschool  programs. 
Thus,  day  care  programs  offer  an  opportunity  to  intervene  and  reach  the 
children  of  the  poor  al  an  even  earlier  age. 
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To  Uiis  Olid,  federal  iegisbtion  has  been  wrUton  for  widespread  federal 
finuiicing  of  day  care  services,  l.ocal  congicssnien  arc  (Ik*  best  source  for 
Information  on  tlie  slatus  of  any  current  legistalion.  Several  states  have  also 
passed  funding  legislation  for  day  care  programs. 

A  general  issue  in  the  development  of  programs  for  day  care  centers  has 
been  the  extent  to  which  ethnic  differences  should  be  incorporated  into  the 


Plate  29.5.  ATTENTIOJM  TO  ETHNIC  DIFFERENCES 


Two  points  of  view  currently  exist  concerning  this  issue.  One  point  of  view 
states  that  ethnic  differences  should  be  ignored,  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  concentrate  on  the  ways  in  which  children  are  alike  regardless  of  their 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  other  point  of  view  states  ^hat  ethnic  differences 
should  be  promoted  and  incorporated  into  programs  because  children  will 
benefit  from  living  and  teaming  in  many  different  ways. 

Because  early  dfay  care  was  primarily  custodial,  regulations  were 
stringent  concerning  the  physical  setting  of  the  day  care  center  and  the 
health  care  regulations  that  must  be  followed  within  the  center.  This  heavy- 
emphasis,  on  health  care  has  continued,  and  today  day  care  cefiters  are 
attempting  to  provide  comprehensive  iiealth  care  services  to  the  chiidren  and 
faniilies  they  serve.  This  comprehensive  health  cafe  can  and  does  include  the 
services  of  doctors,  dentists,  social  workers,  psychologists,  and  dieticians. 

Head  Start  had  a  strong  commitment  to  the  provision  of  nutritionally 
adequate  meals,  and  the  emerging  day  care  programs  are  continuing  this 
commitment.  Many  centers  servfe  three  meals  and  several  snac|<s  each  day. 


■ .       ■       ■       '  ■  ■ 

1'he  orsanl^otio^l  and  stnffing  of  tiny  care  sotvico  will  clo.pcncl  in  part 
upon  tikv  needs  ant)  rosoiirces  o jV various  individual  comnuniilicr».  State 
ivviuljUions  do  spodfy  the  oxporlcncc  and  Iralniny  needed  tor  many  staff 
positions.  Persons  c<uitcnip!alin^^  Ihe  orpaJ)izaUon  of  a  day  care  center 
slu>tihl  ciMUact  ihe  child  welfare  office  in  tlie  'dopartmrnt  of  education  in 
their  srate  I'ov  inforn^ation  regardhij^  die  rc)}ul;itlons  whicli  do  exist  hi  their 
state. 


Vj)x]v  Childhood  Mdncalion 
lVi)urani  Descriptions 

Beli^vlor  Analysis  Proajrani.  The  Behavior  Analysis  ProRf  any  attempts  to 
apply  systematic  rclnfcrcemctit  procedures  to  teacli  classroom  skills  which 
win. enable  cidldrcn  to  complete  successfully  in  Uadltional school  rituations. 
Both  social  and  academic  skills  are  reinforced. 

f  Bushel)  uses  tokens  as  a  means  of  contingent  relnforcen*ont/  Tokens 
have  the  advantage  of  rewarding  a  behavior  without  Interrupting  it^ 
occurrence.  Children  can  exchange  tokens  at  a  later  tljne  for  rewards  or 
activities. 

The  nitmber  of  tokens  a  child  receives  not  only  js  indicative  of  his  ovyn 
efforts,  but  possibly  is  also  an  indication  of  amount  of  teacher  attention 
being  paid  to  the  uhildj^ Teachers  use  programmed  instnictional  materials  to 
maximize  each  child's  ilfi^tl^uat^^  style  and  to  monitor  each  child's 

progress  closely. 

DojvddBushell 
University  of  Kansiis 

»  ■  .  -..  ■■ 

Engclmann*Bccker  Program^  Originany  based  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  knowji  as  the  Bereitcr-Engelmann  Program,  this  approach  to 
early  childhood  education  is  unique  in  its  conception  of  the  best  way  to  help 
a  deprived  child.  Deprived  cluldrcn  lack  the  skills  which  would  allow  them  to 
succeed  in  traditional  schoc^  settings.  The  Engelmann-Beckcr  program  uses  a 
fast-paced  format  with  rapid  cycles  and  frequent  repetition  and  rules  ifor 
systematic  reinforcement  to  sustain  attention. 

This  aceclerated  approach  to  academic  skill  learning  ^is  an  attempt  to 
allow  deprived  children  to  "catch-up*'  and  succeed  when  they  enter 
traditional  programs. 

*'  ■ 

Siegfried  Engelniann 
Wesley  C.  Becker 
University  of  Oregon 


5-16  V  .1  ■ 

-.  ■  '  ■       '     .  ■         ■  ■     ■  ■ 

J 

Primnny  Rducation  Project  (PHP),  The  curriculum  mafcria)?;  used  in  tlio 
PljP  program  constitute  a  carefully  sequenced  hierarcliy  of  skills  which 
controls  the  presentation  of  all  prerequisite  skills.  fx)r  any  given  new  skill. 
Extensive  testing  is  used  for  diagnostic,  evaluatlv^/and  progress  report 
purposes. 

The  teacher  serves  as  a  reinforcer,  always  using  the  least  powerful, 
effective  reinforcer.  Teachers  also  evaluate  testing  results  and  prescribe  new 
niatorials.  The  programs  allow  children  to  work  and  progress  at  individual 
rates,    '  , 

biuren  Resnick 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Responsive  ModcL  The  responsive  program  model  provides  a  classroom 
environment  that  allows  the  child  to  explore  and  learn  by  doing,  O.  K. 
Moore*s  programed  Talking  Typewriter  is  used  to  provide  opportunities  for 
reading  and  writing. 

During  the  autotelic  or  self-rewarding  activities  available  in  this 
responsive  program  model,  each  child  is  encouraged  to  solve  problems  and 
learn  how  to  learn.  Teachers  respond  to  the  child*s  inteicsts  and  initiatives; 
they  guide  and  aide  the  child  rather  than  instruct  or  teach  him. 

Sclf-conccpt  is  viewed  as  extremely  important  and  the  abundant  use  of 
m:itcrials  and  activities  which  provide  positive  feedback  fosters  development. 

Glen  Nimnicht 
Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Research  and  Development 

■         ■  ■    '  '  /^^;;:^''^--.?^^^ 

Coaiiitivoly'Oriented  Program.  Tire  cognitivoly-orjented  program  Is 
ccmccrncd  with  three  major  areas;  .the  curriculum,  the  tCachcn  and  the 
home.  The  cognitiyely-oricjited  curriculum  is  an  attempt  to  api^ly  Piagct's 
principles  of  child  dcvelopmeht  in  an  educational  setting. 

Teachers  are  encouraged,  to'design  their  own  programs  and  to  take 
major  responsibility  for  program  goals  and  methods  using  the  supervising 
staff  as  resources.  Weikart  instituted  regular  homo  training  sessions  to 
develop  confidence  and  competence  in  mothers*  abilities  to  teach  their 
children  and  to  promote  links  bet'ween  home  and  school  experiences. 


Davicj  Weikart 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
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Head  Start.  The  early  Head  Start  programs  were  basically  modified  or 
adapted  versions  of  the  Bank  Street  program.  Prior  to  Head  Start,  nursery 
schools  had  long  been  concerned  with  chlldren*s  self-concepts  and  their 
social-emotional  growth.  Hampered  by  last-minute  funding,  the  early  Head 
Start  programs  had  Jittle  opportunity  initially  to  design  radically  new 
approaches  to  early  childhbod  education. 

r  '  •  ■      ■■     "     ■  ..... 

:  Bank  Street.  The  Bank  Street  Pfograi^i  strongly  reflS«s>.the  principle 
that  the  integrated  evelopment  of  the  whole  child  is  important.  All  aspects 
of  child  development  and  personality  are  viewed  as  equally  influential 

.  The  teacher  is  the  primary  force  and  influence  in  the  program.  It  is  she 
who  plans/  guldeSi  and  evaluates  the  child's  growth  and  needs.  Play  is  the 
child's  tool  for  learning,  and  materials  and  activities  are  pirpvided  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  children's  play. 

.     c  .  Elizabeth  Gilkeson 

Herbert  Zimlles 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
<"  '  New  York 


Montessori.  Montessori  programs  are  characterized  by  family  grouping 
df  children,  active  involvement  through  motor  and  sensory  activities,  and 
sel^selection  and  self-correctional  materials/ 

The  Montessori  program  is  extreme4y  child-centered;  the  teacher  serves 
as  a  provider  and  observer,  Montessori  materials  stimulate  children  to 
practice  skills  they  need  for  every  day  activities  such  as  buttoning,  zippering, 
preparing  food,  and  discriminating  J^hape^  and  sizes.  Materials  are  graduated, 
sequenced,  and  used  in  a  prescribed  manner, 

V.       ..-^i      '  .  N^aria  Montessori 

American  Montessori  Academy 


Parent  Education  Program.  Description  $nd  bibliography  for  this 
program  can  be  found  in  Chapter  28,  Parent  Education.  . 

^  Ira  Gordon 

Gainesville,  Florida 


British  Infant  School/  Description  and  bibliography  for  this  program 
can  be  foiind  in  Chapter  1 6,  Open  Education . « 
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Sutnipary  , 

L  '  Day  Care*s  role  is  clianging  from  that  6f  a  custodial  service  to  an 
organized  learning  environment  for  preschool  children.  It  may,  also 
^  '  ;  offer  health  services  to  its  participants,  '  v. 

2,  v,)itdividual  Hay  care  centers  reflect  a  number  of  early  childhood 
.  programs including:  ^  < 

a.  Behavior  Analysis'Program 

b.  Englemann-Bccker  Program 

c.  Primary  Education  Program  — ^ 

d.  Responsive  Model 

0.  Cognitivcly  Oriented  Program 
t     Head  Start 

g.  Bank  Street 

h.  Montessori 

1.  Parent  Education  Program 
j.  '  British  Infant  School  . 
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4 CHAPTER  29,    DAY  CARE  THEORY  | 


CHAPTER  30.    DAY  CARE  APPLICATION  includes  a  case 
study  to  provide  practice  for  the  teacher  In 
designing  clas»ropm  are^s,  planning  appropriate 
activities,  and  handling  adtnlnlstrattve  duties. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY 


DAY  CARE  A|PMCATION 


Day  Care  -  Application  is  an  extended  oaso  study  intended  to  simulate 
many  of  the  activities  with  which  persons  working  In  day  care  centers  will 
need  to  be  fandliar,  These  activities  were  not  chosen  to  be  i^'presentatlve  of 
any  one  staff  position;  but  rather  to  be  a  sample  of  what  day  care  staiff 
members  in  many  roles  will  do  during  the  course  of  the  day,  The  children 
used  in  the  examples  in  this  case  study  are  8  months,  14  months,  md  2  W 
years  old.  ^ 

The  case  study  exercise  provides  practice  in: 

1;    designing  a  classroom  with  areas  for  block  building,  books, 
dramatic  play  and  quiet  activity. 

2.  plannhig  appropriate  activities  for  three  children  in  each  of  the 
classroom  areas. 

3.  handling  administration  duties  including  scheduling,  ordering 
supplies  arid  meal  preparation. 
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Plate  30.1 
NOTES  ON  ACTIVITIES 


Plate  30.2 

RESOURCE  ORGANIZATIONS  ON  DAY  CARE 


The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Incorporated 

44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  Ninth  Floor 

New  Yoik,  New  York  10010 

Telephone:  212-254-7410     '  ^ 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of  America 
1426  HStrtet,N.W.:Suite  340 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
telephone:  202-638-2316 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
1834  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.  , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
3615  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.  • 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 

Telephone:  202-363-6963  ^ 

Elementary,  Kindergarten  and  Nursery  Education 
National  Education  Association 
12(01  16lh  Street,  N.W. 
.  Washington,  D,  C.  . 
telephone:  202-833-4390 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 
SUMMARY  OF  CARE  2/3 


The  Diagnostic  Teaching  Model  is  the  core  of  CARE  2/3.  Diagnostic 
Teaching,  a  method  for  individualizing  instruction,  enables  the  teacher  to 
prevent  the  development  of  potential  learning  problems,  to  correct  existing 
learning  problems,  and  to  enhance  learning  assets.  The  model  presents  a 
scheme  for  planning,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  a  program  of  diagnostic 
teaching. 

However,  before  a  teacher  can  properly  apply  the  model,  he  needs  to 
know  the  stages  of  development  through  which  a  child  normally  progresses. 
Chapters  on  the  motor,  intellectual,  social-emotional,  and  language 
development  of  children  have  provided  the  teacher  with  descriptive 
information  concerning  the  normative  behavior  and  changes  in  behavior  of 
preschool  and  primary  children.  These  ch^ng^s,  which  are  described  in  terms 
of  development,  individual  differences,  differentiation  and  socialization,  are 
the  conceptual  tools  the  teacher  needs  to  be  a  better  judge  of  whether  or  not 
a  particular  behavior  he  observed  in  his  classroom  is  appropriate  for  a  child 
of  that  age  and,  in  turn,  whether  or  not  the  child  requires  special  attention. 

To  facilitate  this  judgment  process,  the  areas  of  instructional 
procedures  and  evaluation  l^ave  been  explored  and  the  teacher  has  learned 
how  to  determine  if  and  when  the  child  has  reached  his  prescribed  goals.  By 
being  exposed  to  the  principles  of  Open  Education  and  Behavior 
Modification,  the  teacher  may  have  concluded  that  the  preparation  of  these 
goals  is  an  activity  to  be  shared  with  the  student. 

Though  the  goal  of  the  Diagnostic  Teacliing  Model  and  this  course  is  to 
prepare  the  teacher  to: handle  individual  differences  in  the  classroom,  it 
recognizes  that  ihere  are  some  situations  that  the  teacher  alone  will  be 
unable  to  remedy.  Thus,  the  course  has  described  a  variety  of  resource 
persons  and  programs  that  the  teacher  may  refer  to  when  the  facilities  within 
the  classroom  have  been  proven  inadequate. 


